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Intellectuals of the 1920’s delighted in belittling the 
leaders of the Victorian Era. To “debunk” the great 
men of the nineteenth century became a popular pas- 
time. But fashions change. The world-wide catas- 
trophes of our own time have chastened at least some 
of the critics. They now understand that the Vic- 
torian age was one of real progress. In that period 
governments in the western world grew more demo- 
cratic and sought to function for the people; respect 
for law and human rights became widely accepted ; and 
for the first time in history it was generally believed 
that peace rather than war was the normal state of 
international relations. 

By the middle of our own century many people 
realized that the earlier concept of Victorianism was 
based on only half-truths. Consequently, the needed 
re-evaluation cries out today for a comprehensive 


knowledge of Victorian achievements, ideas, and 
beliefs. 
Fortunately, the Victorians were diligent letter 


writers whose correspondence was commonly preserved. 
This was true in the case of the Gladstone-Gordon cor- 
respondence which extended over a period of forty- 
five years (1851-1896). During most of that time 
Gladstone was a dominant figure in British public af- 
fairs and in international relations. Affectionately 
called “the People’s William” and the “Grand Old 
Man,” he was the greatest liberal statesman of the nine- 
teenth century. When his long (1809-1898) and ac- 
tive life ended, the whole world mourned. 

For thirty of the years covered by this correspond- 
ence, Arthur Hamilton-Gordon (Lord Stanmore in 
1893), youngest son of the fourth Earl of Aberdeen, 
served as governor in various parts of the British Em- 
pire. Though he was cast in a much smaller mold 
than Gladstone, Gordon won marked distinction as a 
colonial governor. He strove hard to protect the 
natives against rapacious white settlers and traders; 
he promoted education; he applied the principle of a 
British trusteeship for native races; and as the first 
governor of the Fiji Islands, he introduced the system 
of indirect rule (in which the tribal organization was 
used as an instrument of government), a system later 
extended by Lord Lugard to several African de- 
pendencies. 

The letters—Gladstone to Gordon and Gordon to 
Gladstone—included in this selection have been tran- 
scribed from microfilmed copies of manuscripts in the 
Gladstone Papers at the British Museum, Add. Mss., 


PREFACE 


In 1932 Gordon’s 
son, Lord Stanmore, deposited in the British Museum 


44319-44322; 44745, ff., 95, 168. 


letters from the Gladstones to his father. These letters 
are included with the Gladstone Papers. Unless other- 
wise stated all the transcriptions are from original man- 
uscripts. The editor chose the letters which in his 
judgment are of special value for British Empire his- 
tory, and for an appreciation of the life and work of 
the two main correspondents. 

The trustees of the Gladstone Papers, Sir Albert 
Charles Gladstone, Bart., and Mr. Charles Andrew 
Gladstone, have graciously granted permission for the 
publication of their grandfather’s letters. In similar 
fashion the late second Baron Stanmore authorized the 
editor “to photograph, microfilm, or publish any of my 
father’s letters at the British Museum.” To the owners 
of the copyrights of the two sets of letters the editor is 
deeply grateful. 

His thanks are also due to the University of Wis- 
consin and to the American Philosophical Society for 
grants which helped in his search for needed material, 
the microfilming of documents and their transcription, 
and other tasks relating to the editorial work. The 
staffs of the British Museum, the State of Wisconsin 
Historical Society, the library of the University of 
Wisconsin, the Newberry Library, Harvard University 
libraries, and the library of the University of New 
Brunswick have aided the editor in many ways for 
which he proffers sincere thanks. 

Special indebtedness is owed to Professor J. K. 
Chapman of the University of New Brunswick who 
allowed the editor to examine a copy of his University 
of London Ph. D. thesis, “The Career of Arthur Ham- 
ilton Gordon, 1st Lord Stanmore, to 1875” (not yet 
published), as well as the exceedingly rare privately 
printed 1912 four-volume edition of Gordon’s Letters 
and Notes. The editor is also grateful to Mr. Reid R. 
Harrsch who, as research assistant, transcribed the 
letters from the microfilms and solved many of the 
puzzles presented by Gladstone’s handwriting. But 
the greatest debt the editor owes to his wife, Dorothy 
King Knaplund, who has assisted him in checking 
transcriptions and in the editing and typing of the 
manuscript. 

While valuable assistance has been received from 
many quarters, it is the editor alone who is responsible 
for the selection of letters and the editorial work in 
the preparation of this book. 
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INTRODUCTION 
Longfellow’s celebrated dictum “Life is real! Life 


is earnest!” would have been a fitting slogan for the 
dedicated men and women who gave to the Victorian 
era its special character and distinction. No other 
period in the long history of Britain witnessed so many 
transmutations in the life of her people. The Great 
Exhibition of 1851 showed the extent to which she led 
the world in commerce and industry. Although politi- 
cal upheavals on the European continent, 1848-1849, 
hardly touched the island kingdom, the British govern- 
ment, 1847-1851, wrought far-reaching changes in 
economic policy and in the relationship between Britain 
and her overseas dependencies. Old tariff and trade 
laws were repealed; intra-imperial tariff preferences 
were abolished; and self-government was conceded to 
the principal colonies beyond the seas.’ 

Strange to say, these reforms were accomplished at 
a time when British politics were confused; party issues 
unreal, and party politics factious. Though Sir Robert 
Peel won a general election in 1841 with the promise 
that the Corn Laws would be maintained, five years later 
he had them abolished. Quite correctly he argued that 
the high import duty on grain benefited only a small 
group of land owners at the expense of the masses. 
But the majority in Peel’s party (the Conservative) 
were men with agricultural interests. Boiling with 
rage they denounced Peel as a traitor and chose Lord 
Derby as their leader.2 Most of those who had been 

1 Briggs, Asa, Victorian people some reassessments of people, 
institutions, ideas and events 1851-1867, 11-59, London, Old- 
hams Press, 1954. Woodward, E. L., The age of reform 1815- 
1870, 107-119, 360-385, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1938. 

2 Sir Robert Peel, 2nd bart. (1788-1850), undersecretary for 


war and the colonies, 1810-1812; chief secretary for Ireland, 
1812-1818; home secretary, 1822-1827 and 1828-1830; prime 


Peel’s colleagues in the government of 1841-1846 re- 
mained loyal to their chief. This group, called the 
Peelites, included some of the ablest men in British 
public life. After Peel’s death in June, 1850, Arthur 
Gordon’s father, Lord Aberdeen, became their leader. 
A Scottish peer of ancient lineage and moderate abil- 
ity, he had had diplomatic experience early in his life, 
and during Peel’s second administration had been a 
successful secretary of state for foreign affairs.® 

Gentle, guileless, and deeply religious, Lord Aber- 
deen had the misfortune to serve as prime minister, 
1852-1855, without the backing of a well-organized 
political party. Several of his colleagues were able and 
headstrong; his government was still young when it 
was beset by an upsurge of bitter international contro- 
versies over the Near East; and Aberdeen himself was 
haunted by memories of the battlefields he had seen 
in the last stages of the Napoleonic wars. His hatred 
of war was well known, and he was assumed to favor 
peace at any price. This reputation proved a factor in 
bringing on the only large-scale British international 
conflict (the Crimean War) of Queen Victoria’s reign. 
As usual, Britain was unprepared for war. The army 
which was sent to the Crimea was poorly trained and 
equipped, and was badly led. Its commissariat broke 
down and its hospital facilities were utterly inadequate.* 
The misery and suffering of the British soldiers in the 
winter of 1854-1855 were graphically described by the 
first great war correspondent, William Howard Rus- 
sell, in letters to The Times. Newspapers and the 
public which had compelled Aberdeen to adopt a war 
policy now savagely turned against him. Betrayed by 
his influential colleague, Lord John Russell, Aberdeen 
was hounded from office. In a recent book he is rated 
as “perhaps, the least remembered of Victorian Prime 
Ministers.” ® 


minister, 1834-1835 and 1841-1846. For a recent tribute to 
Sir Robert Peel, see Churchill, Sir Winston S., The great 
democracies, 61-62, New York, Dodd Mead, 1958. E. G. G. S. 
Stanley, Lord Stanley, after 1851 fourteenth Earl of Derby 
(1799-1869), undersecretary for war and the colonies, 1827- 
1828; chief secretary for Ireland, 1830-1833; secretary for war 
and the colonies, 1833-1834, and 1841-1845; prime minister, 
1852, 1858-1859, and 1866-1868. 

3 George Hamilton-Gordon, fourth Earl of Aberdeen (1784- 
1860), foreign secretary, 1828-1830 and 1841-1846; secretary 
for war and the colonies, 1834-1835; prime minister, 1852-1855. 

4 Briggs, 65-79. Woodham-Smith, Cecil, Florence Nightin- 
gale 1820-1910, 151-233, London, Constable, 1950. 

5 Cecil, Algernon, Queen Victoria and her prime ministers, 
163, New York, Oxford Univ. Press, 1953. 
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Aberdeen exemplifies the just man helpless against 
overpowering adversity. Queen Victoria and her hus- 
band held him in great esteem,® and Gladstone paid 
the highest of tributes to his former chief.? The late 
Algernon Cecil considered Gladstone’s testimonial 
(which also throws much light on the character of the 
author himself) “a tribute to this rare and noble human 
being [Lord Aberdeen].” ® 

The association of Aberdeen and Gladstone ® at the 
Coloniat Office in 1835 marked the beginning of a 
friendship broken only by the death of the older man. 
Of course, there were times when they did not see 
eye to eye. Ona visit to Italy in the winter of 1850- 
1851 Gladstone attended trials of political prisoners at 
Naples. The inhuman treatment accorded them 
aroused his indignation to fever heat. Returning to 
London he described in letters to Aberdeen the atroci- 
ties he had witnessed. Ultimately Gladstone gave these 
letters to the press.'° Aberdeen was much disturbed. 
Writing to his friend the Princess Lieven," August 
30, 1851, he said, 


I have certainly much reason to complain of Gladstone; 
but he is so honest, and so perfectly sincere, and we are 
both personally and politically connected so closely, that 
although I have not concealed my feelings from him, it is 
impossible for me to entertain any resentment. 


The usual course of the Aberdeen-Gladstone collabora- 
tion was a quite harmonious one. 

In 1852 Gladstone became chancellor of the ex- 
chequer in a coalition government headed by Lord 
Aberdeen. On May 23, 1853, the prime minister told 
the Princess Lieven that “Gladstone has raised him- 
self to the highest pitch of financial reputation, and has 
given strength and lustre to the Government which it 
could not have derived from anything else.” ** 

During this period Arthur Hamilton-Gordon was 
his father’s private secretary. Left motherless at five, 
he was a delicate child, and the intimate relationship 
between him and his father began very early. At Cam- 


6 Benson, A. C. and Viscount Esher ed., The letters of Queen 
Victoria, first ser., 3: 128-129, London, John Murray, 1907. 

7 Chapter IV, letter of Gladstone to Gordon, April 21, 1861. 

8 Cecil, 163. 

9 William Ewart Gladstone (1809-1898), undersecretary for 
the colonies, 1835; vice-president of Board of Trade, 1841-1843, 
president, 1843-1845; secretary of state for war and the colo- 
nies, 1846; chancellor of the exchequer, 1852-1855 and 1859- 
1866; prime minister, 1868-1874, 1880-1885, 1886, 1892-1894. 

10 For documents see Temperley, Harold and Lillian M. 
Penson, Foundations of British foreign policy, 191-195, Cam- 
bridge, Cambridge Univ. Press, 1938. 

11 Parry, E. Jones, ed., The correspondence of Lord Aberdeen 
and Princess Lieven 1832-1854 2: 592, London, Royal Historical 
Society, 1938 and 1939. Aberdeen wrote in the same vein, Oc- 
tober 29, November 14 and 23, 1851. Jbid., 598, 601 and 603. 
Dorothea, neé Benckendorff (1785-1857), in 1800 married 
Count, after 1826 Prince, Lieven, Russian ambassador to Ber- 
lin, 1810-1812, to London, 1812--1834. He died in 1839. Prin- 
cess Lieven was known as the arch intriguer of the period. 

12 [bid. 2: 644. 
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bridge University, Gordon, though not an outstanding 
scholar, won the high distinction of being elected presi- 
dent of the Union. 

As his father’s confidant, Gordon doubtless heard 
much about Gladstone. Despite the twenty years dif- 
ference in age the two had a good deal in common. 
Both venerated Aberdeen; both were deeply religious 
high-church Anglicans; both were fascinated by the 
classics and interested in literature; and both main- 
tained high standards in private and public life. 

While he was his father’s private secretary, Gordon 
was delegated to seek Gladstone’s opinion on appoint- 
ments in the Church of England. Shortly after its for- 
mation in December, 1852, the Aberdeen government 
ran into serious difficulties. The Peelites, to which 
faction Aberdeen, Gladstone, and several other min- 
isters belonged, had only a small popular following ; 
the gentle Aberdeen was a poor party disciplinarian ; 
his colleagues, especially Lord John Russell, got out of 
hand ; and Aberdeen’s reputation as a pacifist seriously 
handicapped him in dealing with Near Eastern prob- 
lems. It was the Crimean War which finally shattered 
his fame as a leader in British politics. During the 
difficult years of his prime ministership Aberdeen, 
through his youngest son, solicited Gladstone’s support 
against disloyal colleagues and hostile critics.’ 

Mismanagement of the war caused the fall of the 
Aberdeen ministry. In February, 1855, Lord Palmer- 
ston took over. Although Palmerston had been a 
troublemaker in the out-going government, Aberdeen 
with characteristic generosity urged his Peelite col- 
leagues to forget past squabbles and accept appoint- 
ments under the new chief. Some did, but three weeks 
later the ablest among them—with Gladstone in the 


13 Arthur Charles Hamilton-Gordon (generally known as 
Arthur Gordon) later Lord Stanmore (1829-1912). He was 
private secretary to his father, 1852-1855; member of Parlia- 
ment for Beverley, 1854-1857; private secretary to Gladstone, 
1858; lieutenant governor of New Brunswick, 1861-1866; gov- 
ernor of Trinidad, 1866-1870, of Mauritius, 1871-1874, of Fiji 
Islands, 1875-1880, of New Zealand, 1880-1882; high commis- 
sioner and consul general for the Western Pacific, 1877-1883; 
governor of Ceylon, 1883-1890. Honors: C.M.G. 1859, 
K.C.M.G. 1871, G.C.M.G. 1878, Baron Stanmore of Great 
Stanmore in the County of Middlesex, 1893, D.C.L. of Oxford. 
He died January 30, 1912. For biographical data, see The 
Times, January 31, 1912; the Dictionary of national biography; 
and Maudslay, Alfred P., Life in the Pacific fifty years ago, 
82-84, London, G. Routledge and Sons, 1930. Maudslay, who 
had been Gordon’s private secretary in Mauritius and in Fiji, 
describes Gordon as “A short man, dark, not good-looking, 
careless of his appearance, short-sighted. .. . Nowhere has 
he been popular, since he has a very bad manner with strangers, 
and he is perfectly aware of it and regrets it much... . His 
personal staff have always been strongly attached to him; with 
them he is always on the most perfectly easy terms, and not in 
the least exacting.” Jbid., 82-83. Maudslay states further 
that Gordon was a “high churchman with strong religious 
opinions which he does not air. He professes to be a thorough 
liberal, but his aristocratic leanings come out insensibly. .. . 
He is very proud of his family and descent.” J/bid., 83. 

14 See Chapter II. 
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lead—resigned their posts. Not until 1859 did they 
make their peace with Palmerston. In the latter’s 
second administration Gladstone was chancellor of the 
exchequer.’*® 

Meanwhile Aberdeen withdrew from public life; the 
Peelites no longer functioned as a distinct political 
faction; and by slow stages Whig-Liberal and Tory- 
Conservative party lines were more clearly drawn. 
Wide-ranging, intellectual interests kept Gladstone oc- 
cupied in many fields besides government and politics. 
Yet he continued to watch carefully the proceedings 
of the House of Commons. Proposals for administra- 
tive reforms, attempts to change laws governing mar- 
riage and divorce, measures touching intra-imperial 
relations, and British misdeeds in distant lands would 
bring him back to the political arena to participate in 
the full dress debates.*® 

As time passed Arthur Gordon drew closer to the 
Gladstones. The formidable WEG grew fond of “my 
dear Arthur” and Catherine Gladstone took a motherly 
interest in the young Scot who devoted his time to the 
care of an ailing father. In November, 1858, Arthur 
Gordon joined the Gladstone mission to the Ionian 
Islands as unpaid private secretary.*7 Agnes, Glad- 
stone’s eldest daughter, accompanied her parents on 
the trip. The slow-moving Gordon ultimately fell 
in love with Agnes. Short, homely, priggish, and so 
faint-hearted he dared not ask Agnes himself, he re- 
quested her mother to ascertain his chances of success. 
The report was discouraging; his love was not re- 
ciprocated.*® 

After Gordon lost his seat in Parliament (1857), 
he devoted himself to the care of his father until he 
joined Gladstone’s mission to the Ionian Islands. On 
that trip Gordon, in some unexplained way, was dis- 
loyal to his chief. Gladstone quickly forgave his young 
friend, but for many years Gordon was tortured by 
remorse.?® 

Lord Aberdeen’s death, December 14, 1860, set his 
youngest son free to choose his life work. After some 
hesitation Arthur Gordon entered the colonial service, 
and for thirty years held governorships in various parts 
of the British Empire.2° Although often dissatisfied 
with his lot and constantly begging Gladstone for trans- 
fers, Gordon won an excellent reputation as colonial 
governor." A _ sincere humanitarian, he earnestly 


15 See Chapter IV. 

16 [bid. 

17 [bid., note 4. 

18 Jbid., Mrs. Gladstone to Gordon, October 28, 1861. 

19 [bid., Gordon to Gladstone, November 12 and 14, and 
Gladstone to Gordon, November 15, 1860. 

20 See note 13. 

21 The Times called him “a strong governor.” Obituary 
notice January 31, 1912. Sir G. William Des Voeux, who 
succeeded Gordon as governor of Fiji, rated him “the best 
Crown Governor of my time.” Des Voeux, G. William, My 
colonial service 2: 21, London, John Murray, 1903. And Pro- 
fessor W. P. Morrell, the leading New Zealand authority on 
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worked to protect native races against exploitation by 
Europeans and Americans. 

At one time Gordon was extremely eager for an ap- 
pointment on the permanent staff of the Colonial Office. 
But his pleadings went unheeded, perhaps because his 
manners with strangers were bad, and because, though 
he got on quite well with the Conservative secretaries 
of state for the colonies, he was heartily disliked by the 
civil service officials. It may also have been that 
Gladstone had misgivings about his friend’s capacity 
and judgment.?? 

Moreover, Gordon disapproved of the colonial policy 
of his day. Since the middle years of the century 
Britain had granted local self-government to her prin- 
cipal colonies in North America and Australasia. The 
new system of responsible government “meant that in 
all internal affairs the executive branch of [these col- 
onies’| government was controlled by the elected branch 
of the legislature.” ** In his first post as colonial ad- 
ministrator when he was lieutenant governor of New 
Brunswick, Gordon found this system in operation. 
He disliked it intensely. Later when he encountered 
self-government in more fully developed form in New 
Zealand, he clashed so violently with his ministers that 
his term as governor terminated after less than two 
years’ service.** Offered the governorship of Jamaica, 
a post Gordon had earlier wanted, he refused the ap- 
pointment because he discovered that he would be 
expected to restore a certain amount of the autonomy 
the island had lost some years before.” 

On the question of colonial self-rule Gladstone and 
Gordon differed radically. Gladstone saw more clearly 
than any other leading British statesman of his day that 
Britain held only a trusteeship over dependencies be- 
yond the seas. He knew they were destined for in- 
dependence, and realized that the mother country must 
train them for their future status. Gladstone sincerely 
believed that the best training school for self-govern- 
ment was self-government,®° a proposition Gordon 
would not accept. 

The establishment of the Canadian federation was 
the most significant event in the history of British 
North America while Gordon was lieutenant governor 
of New Brunswick. He disliked the form it took and 
protested to the home office, but he was virtually 


3ritish Empire history, calls Arthur Gordon “one of the great- 
est of British colonial administrators.” English Hist. Rev. 74: 
747, October, 1959. 

22 See Chapters V and IX. 

23 Knaplund, Paul, The British empire 1815-1939, 197, New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1941. 

24 See Chapter IX. 

25 [bid., Gordon to Gladstone, January 21, 1882. Also Knap- 
lund, Paul, Gladstone and Jamaica, The Americas 15: 356-359, 
April, 1959. 

26 Knaplund, Paul, Gladstone and Britain’s imperial policy, 
chapter III, London, Allen.and Unwin, 1927. Farr, David M. 
L., The colonial office and Canada, 1867-1887, 67, 68, 75-79, 
204, 291-294, Toronto, Toronto Univ. Press, 1955. 
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ordered by the colonial secretary Edward, later Lord, 
Cardwell to promote New Brunswick’s acceptance of 
federation. Of course, Gordon could have resigned his 
post in protest, but Gladstone favored the federation 
and his wish was the deciding factor. So Gordon 
brought New Brunswick into line.** 

Arthur Gordon was a sincere humanitarian. As 
governor of Fiji his powers were so extensive that he 
was, in fact, a benevolent despot in that colony. He 
endeavored to eradicate the friction between white 
planters and natives. And except in the field of crim- 
inal law, the tribal system and native institutions were 
preserved. It was not only the Fijians Gordon sought 
to protect against the rapacious white settlers and 
traders but the Indonesians as well. For this purpose 
he persuaded the British government to appoint a high 
commissioner for the Western Pacific. Gordon was 
the first occupant of the post, a post which he thought 
would make him the protector of the whole area. This 
expectation proved a delusion. He had neither military 
nor naval forces at his disposal, and possesed no other 
means of restraining white adventurers who were not 
British subjects. 

Gladstone heartily approved Gordon’s humanitarian 
efforts. This concern for the natives contributed to 
the failure of Australian efforts to annex portions of 
New Guinea. Without authorization from the imperial 
government, Queensland in 1883 hoisted the British 
flag in New Guinea. This precipitated a debate on a 
constitutional issue. Could a colony on its own initia- 
tive invade and seize foreign territory? The answer 
was, of course, no. Gordon injected the humanitarian 
issue into the annexation debate. In letters to Glad- 
stone, Gordon argued that Australia must not be al- 
lowed to appropriate areas with a large native popula- 
tion. His experience as governor of New Zealand had 
clearly shown that a self-governing colony could not 
be trusted to give aboriginal South Sea islanders fair 
treatment. With the prime minister Gordon’s testimony 
carried telling weight, and Queensland’s annexation of 
New Guinea was quashed.”® 

Shortly after the defeat of the Liberals in the general 
election of 1874 and the consequent resignation of the 
Gladstone government, Gladstone relinquished the 
leadership of the Liberal Party. He wished to abandon 
politics for what he deemed the extremely important 
questions of religion and man’s thought. He launched 
a vigorous attack on the Roman Catholic doctrine of 
papal infallibility, and debated other topics of Christian 
dogma. He also kept a weather eye on the Conserva- 
tive government’s actions in various fields, especially 
foreign relations. The Turkish atrocities in Bulgaria 
caused Gladstone to denounce the Turk, and when Dis- 
raeli sided with “the anti-human specimen of human- 


27 See Chapter V. 
28 See Chapter IX, Gordon to Gladstone, April 20 and Oc- 
tober 8, 1883. 
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ity,” Gladstone started the campaign which drove the 
Conservatives from office and power in 1880.*° 

In letters to Gordon, Gladstone revealed his inner- 
most thoughts on many issues, and Gordon often agreed 
with Gladstone’s conclusions. This was true on the 
question of home rule for Ireland, where Gladstone’s 
stand sundered many of his other friendships. Though 
Gordon’s kinsfolk turned against him when he supported 
Gladstone, Gordon accepted their action with equanim- 
ity. It was not until 1893, when on Gladstone’s rec- 
ommendation Gordon received the peerage, that the 
new Lord Stanmore weakened in his support of Glad- 
stone and begged to have his formal entrance into the 
House of Lords deferred until that body had defeated 
the second home-rule bill. This was because the new 
peer had become an intimate friend of Lord Selborne, 
a bitter opponent of the measure. But Gladstone re- 
fused the request. “My dear Arthur” was told to 
take his seat and to vote for the Liberal cause.*° 

After he became a peer Arthur Gordon often veered 
toward the Conservatives, but on the last political issue 
on which Gladstone publicly took a stand—that of 
British aid to the persecuted Armenians—the first 
Baron Stanmore loyally supported his old friend.** 

The Gladstone-Gordon correspondence deepens and 
extends our knowledge of life and thought in Victorian 
England, and contributes valuable information about 
conditions and problems in colonial territories. The 
authors of these letters were high-minded and sincere 
public servants who sought to further human welfare. 
Shortly before his retirement from the prime minister- 
ship in March, 1894, Gladstone observed, “I confess 
I look back with pleasure to the times of liberation in 
which my political life was cast... .”. Arthur Gordon 
served his country in faraway lands. He worked in 
relative obscurity. But, like Gladstone, Gordon opened 
many windows. Their ambition was to promote hap- 
piness and prosperity among peoples who had never 
known these blessings. 


I. BUDDING FRIENDSHIP, 1851-1853 


[After the death of Sir Robert Peel in 1850, Lord 
Aberdeen became leader of the band of British Con- 
servatives who four years earlier had supported Peel 
in the bitter fight over the Corn Laws. Following that 
conflict they formed a political faction known as the 
Peelites of whom several became prominent in British 
public life. The ablest of the Peelites was W. E. Glad- 
stone who under the guidance of Peel had veered from 


29 See Chapter VIII. Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beacons- 
field, (1804-1881), British statesman and novelist. Chosen 
leader ot the Conservatives in the House of Commons, 1848; 
chancellor of the exchequer, 1852, 1858-1859, 1866-1868; prime 
minister, 1868, 1874-1880. 

30 See Chapter XI, Gladstone to Stanmore, September 1, 1893. 

31 Jbid., Stanmore to Gladstone, July 20, 1896. 
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the unbending Toryism of his youth and developed the 
interest in government finance which ultimately made 
him spectacularly successful as chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. 

Gladstone idolized Peel and also revered Aberdeen 
with whom he had much in common. Gladstone and 
Aberdeen were both deeply religious; they were men 
of unquestioned probity; and they maintained excep- 
tionally high standards in private as well as public life. 
Aberdeen led a section of the numerous Gordons who 
for centuries have played important roles in the an- 
nals of Scotland. Gladstone’s parents were Scots. 
His father, Sir John Gladstone, was a shrewd and 
eminently successful Liverpool business man. In 1828, 
anticipating retirement, ke transferred the family home 
from Seaforth, near Liverpool, to Fasque in Kin- 
cardineshire, Scotland, a place fairly close to Haddo 
House, the Scottish residence of Lord Aberdeen. It 
was to Fasque that W. E. Gladstone took his bride for 
their honeymoon in 1839, and for several years there- 
after his annual vacation was spent at the family man- 
sion there. 

The official connection between Aberdeen and Glad- 
stone started in 1835 when Aberdeen was secretary of 
state for war and the colonies while Gladstone was his 
Parliamentary undersecretary in the short-lived first 
ministry of Sir Robert Peel. In Peel’s great second 
ministry, 1841-1846, Aberdeen was foreign secretary 
and Gladstone was first vice-president and then presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, a department which had 
many contacts with the Foreign Office. 

Arthur Hamilton-Gordon was Aberdeen’s youngest 
son. Even as a youth he spent much time with his 
elderly widowed father, and must have known Glad- 
stone some years before they became regular corre- 
spondents. 

Gladstone rose to national prominence in December, 
1852, when in a celebrated speech he tore to shreds 
the budget which Benjamin Disraeli, chancellor of the 
exchequer in the Derby government, presented to the 
House of Commons. As a result Derby resigned. He 
was succeeded by Aberdeen who headed a coalition 
ministry composed of Peelites and Whigs. In it Glad- 
stone held the key post of chancellor of the exchequer, 
while Arthur Gordon became his father’s private 
secretary. | 


GORDON TO GLADSTONE 
Trin[ity]. Coll[ege]. Camb [ridge] 
June 30, 1851 


You told me, when I last had the pleasure of seeing 
you, that you sh[oul]d be “at home” to breakfast every 
Thursday till the 3rd July inclusive. 

I write now to ask whether that is y[ou]r last day?, 
as if so I will come up to London on Wednesday instead 
of Friday next. 
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GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
Haddo House? 
Oct 31, 1851 


It is rather hard to make a demand upon you from 
beneath the shelter of your Father’s roof: but you will 
judge whether any thing can be done and if so by you. 

I think you know & are interested in Mr. Rankin a 
meritorious clergyman of this Diocese at Old Deer. 
He has a son whom as I learn from the Bishop he 
would much wish to send to Trinity College. By the 
joint virtue of an Exhibition & a nomination [scholar- 
ships| the charge could be reduced to £30 per ann. but 
this is too much for him as his income I believe does 
not exceed or not much exceed one hundred. It has 
occurred to me that if the means could be raised of 
paying half the charge for say four or even three years 
he probably would be glad to send the boy, & would 
trust to Providence for the ulterior future. If you 
thought you could among any friendly persons under- 
take this I should be very happy to pay the fifteen 
pounds for the first year. Mr. Rankin is almost a total 
stranger to me except by character and I really feel 
that I ought to apologise for making such a proposal to 
you.—I have not however presumed to mention it to 
anyone else beyond a general inquiry which I made of 
the Bishop. Perhaps you will let me know by a line 
to Fasque* (Fettercairn) whether you think you can 
in any way manage this— 

I am much pleased to find Lord Aberdeen so well: he 
appears to me to have decidely more vigour than two 
years ago and we are enjoying our visit very much 
both on that & on other accounts. 

If you should come down to Scotland at any time 
before December is well advanced & if you would like 
to see the ancient remains at Fordoun* pray take a bed 
at Fasque and let me have the pleasure of driving you 
over there. The shortest notice would suffice, & I have 
no expectation of leaving the spot. 


GoRDON TO GLADSTONE 
Trin[ity] Coll[ege] Camb[ridge] 
November 4, 1851. 


The sight of your handwriting from such a date 
made me feel an even stronger sensation of disappoint- 
ment at again missing your visit to Haddo than had 
previously existed. 


1The home of Lord Aberdeen in Scotland from which he 
took his second title, Lord Haddo. 

2The parish of Old Deer was near Haddo House. The 
bishop was William Skinner (1778-1857), bishop of Aberdeen, 
1816-1857. 

3 Fasque in Kincardineshire, at this time the home of W. E. 
Gladstone’s eldest brother, Sir Thomas Gladstone. Sir Albert 
Gladstone, in a letter dated 5 Sept., 1959, wrote to the editor, 
“You will remember that Fasque was bought by John Glad- 
stone in 1828 when it became his residence. .. .” 

4Fordoun, a village and station on the Caledonian Railway. 
For its historical associations, see Kinnear, George H., Kin- 
cardineshire, 115-116, Cambridge, Cambridge Univ. Press, 1921. 
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I only write now to acknowledge your letter & to 
say that before replying to the generous proposal it 
contains I must consult Mr. Rankin’s neighbours the 
Rufalls of Aden. I will write again to you so soon as 
I hear from them. Meanwhile, with many thanks for 
y[ou]r kind invitation of wh[ich] I fear there is not 
the slightest chance of my being able to avail myself. 


GorDON TO GLADSTONE 
Private 
Argyll House ® 
July 6, 1852. 


I am afraid that my visit to you this afternoon must 
have had the appearance of a somewhat impertinent & 
unwarrantable intrusion; whilst my natural hesitation 
of manner, & want of readiness in expression, com- 
bined with a wish to avoid mentioning my father’s letter 
to Mr. S. must have rendered my motive for wishing 
to see you almost wholly unintelligible. 

A few days ago a gentleman, personally unknown 
to him, wrote to my father asking how those who wished 
to support the friends of Sir Robert Peel ought to vote 
at the approaching elections? In his reply my father, 
after disclaiming any right to dictate a particular course, 
advised that adherence to the principles of Free Trade 
should be the sole test of candidates—Of course the 
popular paraphrase of this would be, “If you have to 
chuse between a Derbyite® & a Radical,—take the 
latter.”—This letter was not marked “private,” & I 
know from a sure source that it has already been shewn 
to a good many people, & will probably be published. 

I cannot but think that the publication of such a 
letter without any qualification or explanation would do 
harm, & the only remedy for the mischief which has 
occurred to me is the promulgation of a more detailed 
& definite declaration of his opinions upon the present 
state of things. 

I wished therefore to know whether you agreed with 
me, or if you did not, what course you w[oul]d think 
it best to pursue—supposing, that is, the letter to be 
published, for I have still some hopes that it may not 
appear in print. 

The confidence which my dear father bestows upon 
me, honourable as it is, often loads me with a responsi- 
bility which makes me very anxious—(for though of 
course I am not vain enough to suppose that I can in 
any way influence his opinions I see that his actions are 
sometimes determined by very slight causes—) and 
as of course I am quite incompetent to form an opinion 
really worth anything, I often wish that I could oc- 
casionally consult those whose judgement I respect 
especially when, as is now the case, we are about to be 
almost alone together for some months. 


5 London home of the Earl of Aberdeen. 

6 In 1846 Sir Robert Peel’s decision to repeal the Corn Laws 
split the Conservative Party, the main body of which ultimately 
chose as leader Edward George Geoffrey Smith Stanley, four- 
teenth Earl of Derby. 
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I am perhaps hardly justified in troubling you with 
all these details, & thus seeking to relieve myself from 
the necessity of acting on an opinion of my own, but I 
am sure that there is no one who would do anything 
for my father more willingly than yourself, & did you 
know how difficult a position I am often placed in, & 
how great a confidence I repose in your judgement, I 
think you would pardon my indiscretion, if indiscretion 
it be. 


GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
6 Carlton Gardens? 
July 7, 1852. 


I and not you am the party to apologise for the cut- 
ting short of our interview of yesterday. Pray let me 
assure you unequivocally that at all times & on all 
subjects it can only be a pleasure to me to communicate 
with you and I am sure you will interpret me charitably 
if at any time the adamantine necessities of business 
make it seem otherwise—for seeming only it would be. 


GorDON TO GLADSTONE 

Private and Confidential 
Argyll House 
May 6, 1853. 


I had intended to have availed myself of your per- 
mission to call upon you this morning, but you are 
aware that I am not entirely master of my own move- 
ments, and I found myself unable to leave home so 
early. 

I will now put into writing what I had to say, so 
that when you are able to admit me you will have it in 
your power to give me a short answer. 

1. I was instructed to ascertain your opinion of Dr. 
Saunders, Master of Charter House School, whose 
claims [to promotion] the Duke of Newcastle has on 
two or three occasions strongly urged? I confess I 
regret that the Duke should have done so, for though 
my father will probably attend to his wishes he cannot 
be expected to do so often, & therefore, I think, such 
applications should be only made in favour of eminently 
desirable men. Dr. Saunders is I believe a deserving 
person, but I am not aware that he merits such peculiar 
distinction ? ® 

2. I am very desirous of being made acquainted, con- 
fidentially, with the names of two or three of those 
whom you think most fitted for high station in the 
Church. My father feels that you must have been more 
or less disappointed with the nominations both to 
Lincoln, and Peterborough, and he wishes to do some- 
thing more agreeable to you, whilst he repeats that now 


7 London home of W. E. Gladstone. 

8 Augustus Page Saunders, D.D., headmaster Charterhouse 
School, London, 1832-1853, became dean of Peterborough, 1853. 
Henry Pelham, fifth Duke of Newcastle (1811-1864), chief 
secretary for Ireland, 1846; secretary for war and the colonies, 
1852-1854; secretary for war, 1854-1855; colonial secretary, 
1859-1864. The duke was a close personal friend of Gladstone. 
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these appointments will enable him to take men of a 
different stamp on a future occasion—I hardly share 
these anticipations. I know that the pressure from 
without will be brought to bear again, and I fear the 
result but at the same time I know that in discussing 
the claims of any individual it would have much weight 
were I able to say “His appointment would, I have 
reason to believe, be very agreeable to Gladstone,” or 
“Mr. Such a one is the man who of all others Gladstone 
most desires to see promoted.” 

The name you mentioned last night is one which I 
fear it would be hopeless to expect my father ever to 
view with favour. Independantly of the late pecuniary 
disclosures he has been prejudiced against Monro by 
the many idle and ill natured stories which used to be 
repeated to him when staying in the immediate vicinity 
of Harrow Weald.—Men of the stamp of Professor 
Blunt, or Mr. Randall of Binfield, or Dr. Moberly, 
for Bishoprics and Dr. Hook or Mr. Trench, or Arch- 
deacon Harrison, for Deaneries he might I think be 
induced to regard with approbation.® 

I shall be at the office all today, if you are able to 
see me; or could I walk down to the House with you? 
It does not much signify however, for these matters do 
not press urgently as the decision with regard to the 
Canonry did. 


GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
D[owning] St[reet] 
May 6. 53. 


I would gladly have seen you, had I known you were 
in the House: and any question from you whether on 
church or other matters will at all times command the 
best answer I can give, & the freest. 

I have a very high opinion of Dr. Moberly, both as 
to abilities and character. He is a refined and accom- 
plished person too. As to his capacity & his principles, 
they may perhaps best be judged from a work he has 
published : I think the title is “‘on the great Forty Days.” 
In a Preface he has treated like a master that subtle 
and singular Essay on Development by Dr. Newman.’° 





9Edward Monro (1815-1866), curate of Harrow Weald, 
1842-1860; vicar of St. John’s, Leeds, 1860-1866. John James 
Blunt (1794-1855), Lady Mary Margaret professor of divinity 
at Cambridge, 1839-1855; in 1854 he was offered the see of 
Salisbury, but declined it because of age. Probably Richard 
William Randall (1824-1906), learned divine and religious 
writer ; dean of Chichester, 1892-1906. George Moberly (1803- 
1885), headmaster at Winchester, 1835-1865; in 1869 appointed 
bishop of Salisbury. Walter Farquahar Hook (1798-1875), 
dean of Chichester, 1859-1875; in 1871 he was offered the dean- 
ship of St. Paul’s but declined it. Richard Chenevix Trench 
(1807-1886), professor of divinity, King’s College, London, 
1847-1858; dean of Westminster, 1856-1863; archbishop of 
Dublin, 1864-1884. Benjamin Harrison, the younger (1808- 
1887), archdeacon of Maidstone, 1845-1887. 

10 References are to John Henry, Cardinal Newman (1801- 
1890), who in 1845 published An essay on the development of 
christian doctrine. In the following year George Moberly 
republished The sayings of the great forty days between the 
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I look on Dr. Moberly as a good and able and a wise 
man: & I believe him to be thoroughly well fitted for 
high station in the Church. 

I was just however going to send to Lord Aberdeen 
the inclosed note, which has some reference to the 
Deanery of Peterborough: adding only that I do not 
know Dr. James Blunt, but I know the writer of the 
letter Mr. Watts Russell, who is an excellent man & a 
most munificent Churchman. 


II. PROBLEMS AND CRISES, 1853-1855 


[As chancellor of the exchequer in the ill-fated Aber- 
deen government, 1852-1855, Gladstone occupied a key 
position. Twenty years earlier in the short-lived Peel 
ministry, 1834-1835, he had been Parliamentary under- 
secretary in the Colonial Department when Lord Aber- 
deen served as secretary of state for war and the 
colonies. During that brief period of their association 
the two men learned to know and appreciate one an- 
other. As prime minister with a seat in the House of 
Lords, Aberdeen was forced to depend on colleagues 
in the House of Commons to carry the burdens of de- 
fending and explaining the government’s policies in 
that powerful assembly. 

Unfortunately, the veteran Liberal and former prime 
minister, Lord John Russell, felt that he rather than 
the Scottish earl should have been chosen head of the 
government. Envious, jealous, and prone to fits of 
sulkiness, Lord John was an extremely difficult and 
occasionally disloyal colleague. Lord Palmerston, who 
had served with distinction as foreign secretary 1830- 
1834, 1835-1841, and 1846-1851, held the seals of the 
Home Office. While he disclaimed any desire to in- 
fluence the government’s conduct of foreign affairs, a 
strong body of followers in and outside of Parliament 
considered Palmerston the great champion of British 
interests, a genuine patriot always ready to bring 
foreign statesmen to heel. The reputed pacifism of 
Lord Aberdeen was a handicap in diplomatic negotia- 
tions. Thus is came about that a divided cabinet under 
pressure from a bellicose public blundered into the 
Crimean War. 

During this period Gordon was his father’s confidant 
and private secretary, and in 1854 he was elected to 
Parliament from Beverley in Yorkshire. Aberdeen 
felt ill-equipped to handle the government’s ecclesias- 
tical patronage, so through his son he sought Glad- 
stone’s aid in making appointments and promotions in 
the Church of England. When failures in the Crimea 
and the resultant political storm threatened to bring 
down the Aberdeen government, the hapless prime 
minister appealed through his son to Gladstone for 
succor. As the relationship between him and Arthur 
Gordon grew closer, Gladstone in 1854 began to address 


resurrection and the ascension, -five sermons originally published 
in 1844, “with an examination of Mr. Newman’s theory of 
development.” 
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his young friend as “My dear Arthur,” an intimate 
style of salutation which Gladstone generally reserved 
for members of his family. | 


GoRDON TO GLADSTONE 
Most Private 
Downing Street 
Oct 21, 1853. 


My father said yesterday that he would not force 
you to leave Hawarden till it was absolutely necessary, 
but I think you will probably like early intimation of 
the time when it will be “necessary ;” and therefore I 
write a line to say that a Cabinet will be held on Tues- 
day at latest ;—possibly after the Council on Monday. 

Lord John [Russell] * is very firm, and I almost 
regret that my father has changed his ground; as the 
enforced cessation of hostilities is open to the charge 
of playing the Russian game, and ultimately leaving 
the Turks in a worse position. This is the objection 
Lord John puts forward in a letter to L[or]d Claren- 
don *—a very unpleasant one. 

My father is very much displeased with Lord John, 
and in a conversation a few days ago told him, in 
pretty strong terms, what he thought of his conduct, 
and of his Roseneath * letter. I am much afraid that a 
quarrel and breakup are almost inevitable. 


GorDON TO GLADSTONE 

Most Private 
Argyll House 
Dec 15, 1853. 


I have been on the point of writing to you every day 
for the last week, to beg that you would come to town, 
but my father has always forbidden me to abridge 
your holiday, though no wish has been more frequently 
repeated by him than that of seeing you, and having 
the benefit of your advice in the present difficult crisis. 
He now however desires that I will write to ask you 
not to allow anything again to defer your return, as 
he is most anxious to see you before the Cabinet on 
Saturday. 

Lord Palmerston’s resignation, (on Reform not on 
the East,) has made all internal prospects gloomier 
than ever. Lord Palmerston it is true has resigned on 
reform but, as Lord John says, it will be impossible 


1Lord John, created Earl Russell 1861 (1792-1878), a 
sponsor of the Great Reform Bill, 1832; home secretary, 1835- 
1839; colonial secretary, 1839-1841; prime minister, 1846-1852, 
1865-1866; foreign secretary, 1852-1853, 1859-1865; president 
of the council, 1854-1855. 

2George William Frederick Villiers, fourth Earl of Claren- 
don (1800-1870), lord lieutenant of Ireland, 1847-1852; foreign 
secretary, 1853-1858, 1865-1866, 1868-1870. 

3 Roseneath, a Scottish residence of the Duke of Argyll, 
placed at the disposal of Lord John Russell in the autumn of 
1853. Several letters and memoranda of the period are printed 
in Walpole, Spencer, The life of Lord John Russell 2: 186-196, 
London, 1891. The letter referred to was dated September 17, 
1853, and addressed to Lord Clarendon. 
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to fight him on this question unless vigorous measures 
are adopted in the East; and with respect to these I 
[see] no chance of agreement between Lord John and 
my father.* Lord Clarendon has drawn up a sort of 
concordat, but each party reads it in quite a different 
sense. 


GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
D[owning] St[reet] 
Dec 16/53. 


I am really vexed to think that Lord Aberdeen & 
you should from regard for my private convenience 
have refrained from calling me up to town at a time 
when he desired my presence. But ...I write to 
say that as I understand L[or]d Aberdeen comes back 
tonight from Osborne I should be glad to know whether 
I shall come and see him? I dine out but either be- 
fore or after I am at his command. I should have been 
very glad to see you but I do not ask you to come down 
all this way and I may not have enough time free 
before dinner to make a visit to you at A[rgyll] House. 


GORDON REPLIED THE SAME DAY. 


My father had rather see you after dinner at Argyll 
House—At what time can you come? 


GorRDON TO GLADSTONE 
Most Private 
[December 22, 1853] 


You will no doubt remember what I told you a few 
days ago with respect to certain strange notions which 
had been suggested to my father. I am sorry to say 
they have been so perseveringly pressed upon him that 
he appears to afford them a certain degree of credit, 
affecting to believe that in spite of the Duke of New- 
castle’s often expressed opinions on the Reform Bill, 
a majority of the Cabinet will on Tuesday support the 
objections of Lord Palmerston in order to “get rid” 
of Lord John, Sir Ja[me]s Graham,*> & himself. 


4 Henry John Temple, third Viscount Palmerston in the Irish 
peerage (1784-1865), foreign secretary, 1830-1834, 1835-1841, 
1846-1851; home secretary, 1852-1855; prime minister, 1855- 
1858, 1859-1865. For conflicting accounts of the tortuous 
maneuverings and intrigues within the Aberdeen ministry at 
this period see Balfour, Lady Frances, The life of George 
fourth Earl of Aberdeen 2: 181-182, London, Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1922; Bell, Herbert C. F., Lord Palmerston 2: 
95-102, London, Longmans Green, 1936; Greville, Charles 
C. F., A journal of the reign of Queen Victoria from 1852 to 
1860 1: 294-306, London, 1887; Walpole, Russell 2: 197-205; 
Maxwell, Sir Herbert, The life and letters of George William 
Frederick fourth Earl of Clarendon 2: 19-36, London, E. 
Arnold, 1913. On December 16, Gladstone wrote in his journal, 
“Astounded by a note from A. Gordon.” Morley, John, The 
life of William Ewart Gladstone 1: 490, London, Macmillan, 
1903. Ultimately Palmerston withdrew his resignation. 

5 Sir James Robert George Graham (1792-1861), first iord 
of the admiralty, 1830-1834, 1852-1855; home secretary, 1841- 
1846. 
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I should not have again mentioned to you these 
absurd suspicions injurious as they are to the character 
of some of those who I believe to be among my father’s 
very best friends had it not been that I think I now 
see a way in which they might be directly met and 
easily removed. 

I learn that Mr. E. Ellice * has said that it is evident 
Lord Palmerston’s return is the result of an intrigue 
on the part of the “Peelite’” members of the govern- 
ment for the purpose of upsetting Lord John and 
Lfor]d Aberdeen.’ 

Now though I do [not] wish my name to appear 
I leave it with you to determine whether you will take 
an opportunity of saying to my father that you have 
been told Ellice’s language is such as I describe and 
that there is no ground, in your belief for such an 
opinion. 

It is hardly necessary to add that my father has 
never connected you with this imaginary conspiracy. 

You have spoiled me, I am afraid, by the indulgence 
with which you have rec[ei]ved me often when I fear 
I had no business to intrude on your time and this 
must be my excuse now. I naturally feel very anxious 
and if such suspicions are to exist in however modified 
a form I confess I do not see how any real cordiality 
is to continue. 


GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
D[owning] St[reet] 
Ja 29/54. 


I have received the accompanying letter, relating to 
Mr. Greswell of Worcester College in Oxford, but 
written without his privity. I believe that every word 
of eulogy it contains is strictly warranted by the facts; 
and I know that the Catalogue of Mr. Greswell’s good 
deeds, of a public nature, for the Church might have 
been much enlarged. An omission I must supply: he 
is a man of singular moderation, and I do not believe 
there are in all Oxford two opinions about him.® 


6 Edward Ellice (1781-1863), from his early connections with 
the Canadian fur trade called “the Bear.” Ellice represented 
Coventry in the House of Commons, 1818-1826, 1830-1863. His 
first wife was a sister of the second Earl Grey, and he was 
secretary at war in his brother-in-law’s government, 1832-1834. 
At one time whip of the Whig Party, the Bear was always 
active as a political wire puller. 

7 The Conservative leaders who in 1846 had supported Sir 
Robert Peel on the abolition of the Corn Laws were a distinct 
political faction known as “the Peelites” after Peel’s death in 
1850. In the Aberdeen government the Peelites included the 
prime minister, Gladstone the chancellor of the exchequer, Sir 
James Graham first lord of the admiralty, Sidney Herbert the 
secretary at war, the Duke of Argyll the lord privy seal, and 
the Duke of Newcastle the secretary of state for war and 
the colonies. 

8 Richard Greswell (1800-1881), fellow and tutor of Wor- 
cester College, Oxford; chairman of Gladstone’s election com- 
mittee at Oxford, 1847-1865. In Burgon, J. W., Lives of 
twelve good men 2: 118, London, 1889, Greswell is described 
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Under these circumstances I have thought I could 
not refuse to make his name known to Lord Aberdeen: 
& I shall be much obliged if you will let this note with 
[illeg.] be recorded, & will mention Mr. Greswell’s 
claims to Lord Aberdeen to be weighed with those of 
others, if you find a suitable occasion for doing so on 
public grounds alone. 


GoRDON TO GLADSTONE 
Private 
Downing Street 
Jan 30, 1854. 


I need hardly say that I shall not fail to bring Mr. 
Greswell’s name before my father as you desire. 

A few days ago I received a letter from the Bishop 
of Oxford.* Among other things he says “The Solicitor 
General asked me today whether I felt secure of the 
Government taking up the Colonial Church Gov{[ern- 
men|t Bill, for one member of the Cabinet wrote to 
him the other day ‘do not name it I have a perfect 
horror of any bill of the sort.’ I think when you next 
see Gladstone you might tell him this, and suggest the 
importance of his keeping Bethell up to the point”—* 

Are you aware that Sir J. Pakington has given 
notice of a question about Convocation tomorrow? I 
thought the House of Commons never took anything 
into consideration before a royal speech or message— 
I am sure it was so ruled in the great debates of 1784." 


[P. S.] My father is now more than half ashamed 
of the sort of credence he gave to the plot! 


GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
Downing St[reet] 
Jan 31. 54, 


I had not heard of Pakingtons question: but (as I 
happen to have it from the Speaker last night with 
reference to another matter) the rule of the House is 
against any question or speech of any kind before the 
debate on the Address. If it could be done the best 
way might be to refer Pakington to the Speaker on 
that subject.?” 


as one whose “chief characteristics were great and varied learn- 
ing, boundless benevolence, and childlike simplicity.” 

9 Samuel Wilberforce (1805-1873), bishop of Oxford, 1845- 
1869, and of Winchester, 1869-1873. 

10 Richard Bethell, first Lord Westbury (1800-1873), solici- 
tor general, 1851-1856; attorney general, 1856-1858, 1859; lord 
chancellor, 1861-1865. The bill referred to is probably the 
Colonial Clergy Disabilities Bill introduced in the House of 
Commons by the solicitor general on February 27, 1854. 

11 Sir John Somerset Pakington, first Baron Hampton (1799- 
1880), secretary of state for war and the colonies, 1852; first 
lord of the: admiralty, 1858-1859, 1866-1867. The point of 
procedure is discussed in Gladstone’s reply to this letter. 

12 The speaker at this time was Charles Shaw-Lefevre (1794- 
1888), speaker of the House of Commons, 1839-1857; in 1857 
he was raised to the peerage as Viscount Eversley. Sir John 
Pakington on January 31, 1854, asked a question on convoca- 
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Read Dr. Twiss in The Times (I mean his article) 
of this morning on Convocation. He surely must know 
much that he has not said & much that is contrary to 
what he has said respecting the actual state of the case 
with the Archbishop.** 


GoRDON TO GLADSTONE 
Argyll House 
Monday morning [February 20, 1854] 


I inclose the extracts which you read yesterday. Is 
it to be endured that our interference is now to be 
used to render Albania a similar scene of misery and 
crime ?—My father bids me say that you need not fear 
his failing to support any language, however strong, 
which you may adopt in discussing this subject. 

Arta has not been taken, after all Prevesa is in 
danger and the teleg[raph] disp[atch] indicates though 
obscurely that Greece was being drawn in to render 
aid to the insurgents. 

When I asked you whether you had spoken to my 
father at the Council I thought you were aware of the 
serious discussion which had taken place between him 
and Lord Clarendon on the subject of the instructions 
to Captain Peel.*® 


P. S. Pray look at the Daily News of today. It is 
rather too strong that a paper notoriously influenced by 
Lord John should talk of the “anile and puling speeches 
of the ostensible head of the government.” 


tion to which Lord John Russell replied. Hansard, third ser., 
130: 108-110, London. T. C. Hansard (1776-1833), a London 
printer, began in 1803 to report debates in the British Parlia- 
ment. Ultimately these reports were given his name. 

13 The archbishop was John Bird Sumner (1780-1862), 
bishop of Chester, 1828-1848; archbishop of Canterbury, 1848- 
1862. The article in The Times was unsigned but was at- 
tributed by Gladstone to Travers Twiss (1809-1897), D.C.L., 
1841, knighted in 1867; professor of international law at King’s 
College, London, 1852-1855. As a lawyer Twiss had much 
practice in ecclesiastical courts, and in March, 1852, he was 
appointed vicar-general of the province of Canterbury. The 
convocation of Canterbury had been revived in 1852. Lord 
Aberdeen did not favor the creation of a clerical parliament, 
but in 1854 he yielded to appeals by Archbishop Sumner and 
consented to allow the convocation of Canterbury to be in 
session for more than one day. Cornish, F. Warre, The 
English church in the nineteenth century 2: 40-41, London, 
Macmillan, 1910. In a letter to Shaftesbury May 7, 1872 Glad- 
stone discussed this issue, Lathbury, D. C., Correspondence on 
church and religion of William Ewart Gladstone 1: 170, New 
York, Macmillan, 1910. Twiss opposed any concession and 
argued that to permit the convocation to sit more than one 
day would be a step toward increasing its power. 

14Arta and Prevesa were towns in southwestern Epirus, 
then a Turkish province, around which there had been a good 
deal of fighting between Albanian irregulars and Greek in- 
surgents. 

15 Captain, later Sir, William Peel (1824-1858), third son 
of Sir Robert Peel the statesman, had been sent with three 
British warships to Prevesa. For an account of the com- 
plicated situation in this area, see The Annual Register, His- 
tory, 386-389, 1854. 
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GoRDON TO GLADSTONE 
Argyll House 
Monday evening [February 20, 1854] 


I venture to write a line to say that I have seldom 
known my father more anxious than he now is that 
you sh[oul]d speak tonight. 

There is a very important arrival from L[or]d West- 
morland stating that in the event of the rejection of 
the proposals made through Count Orloff “‘Austria is 
prepared to enter into more stringent engagements with 
England and France and is prepared to concentrate an 
increased force on the frontier.” *° 


GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
D[owning] St[reet] 
May 16. 54. 


Seeing with much concern the death of the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells in the paper I am reminded not to 
delay writing to you something that had occurred to 
me since I saw you, by way of supplement to our con- 
versation. I think you know my whole mind in these 
matters & will not misunderstand me. 

If then it were come to this that the sin of Sarum 7 
needed expiation; . . . I would then name a man who 
I believe is as much & as justly in favour with (what 
I should call) no-Churchman as the one you named to 
me—for inquiry into his claims. His age is better: he 
must be near forty eight. He is a distinguished man: 
he took a double first class. Ever since he was young 
at Ch[rist] Ch[urch] he has been a man of warm & 
consistent piety. In all Oxford Elections he has either 
voted against me, or not voted at all. I knew him 25 
years ago & unless he is changed for the worse since 
then he is a man of mind & thought which the other 
though a gentleman is not. Lastly: I believe he never 
bullied his Bishop: and he is the brother of an ex 
Cabinet Minister & thoroughly Whig! I mean Mr. 
C. Baring Rector of All Souls.** 


16 John Fane, eleventh Earl of Westmorland (1784-1859), 
British minister at Berlin, 1841-1851; ambassador at Vienna, 
1851-1855. Count, later Prince, Alexis Feodorvich Orlov 
(1787-1862) was the czar’s special representative at Vienna, 
1854; Russian plenipotentiary at Paris, 1856. For a survey of 
the tangled diplomatic negotiations, 1853-1854, see Temperley, 
Harold, England and the Near East the Crimea, 353-383, Lon- 
don, Longmans Green, 1936. 

17 Richard Bagot (1782-1854), was bishop of Bath and 
Wells, 1845-1854. Sin of Sarum is probably an oblique refer- 
ence to a form of public worship adopted in the eleventh cen- 
tury in the diocese of Sarum (Salisbury) and called “Sarum 
Use” or “Sarum Rite.” It was widely used in pre-Reforma- 
tion England, and was favored by the seminarist priests who, 
in the latter part of the sixteenth century, sought to lead Eng- 
land back into the Catholic fold. See “Sarum Use” in The 
Catholic Encyclopedia. 

18 Charles Thomas Baring (1807-1879), bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol, 1856-1861, and of Durham, 1861-1879. His brother 
was Sir Francis Thornhill Baring, Baron Northbrook (1796- 
1866), chancellor of the exchequer, 1839-1841; first lord of the 
admiralty, 1849-1852. Whigs in politics, the Barings had 
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I hope Lord Aberdeen will follow his own conscience: 
& I am sure you will see that this letter is not an 
interference with it & is not meant to favour any 
predilection of my own. In great haste. 


GoRDON TO GLADSTONE 
Hotel Brighton, Paris 
May 17. 1854. 


I hope I shall not be too late in sending Barry’s 
letters to the Duke of Buccleugh [sic]. I have done so 
today. 

So the Bishop of Bath & Wells is dead.—Your ob- 
jections will certainly have rendered the appointment 
of M. V. impossible, but I am greatly afraid of some 
very objectionable nomination! ?® 


GoRDON TO GLADSTONE 

Secret 
Argyll House 
June 6, 1854. 


Pray come to town if you can without inconvenience. 
—Lord John insists on being made President of the 
Council—to this my father does not object if L[or]d 
Granville agrees, but his interview with L[or]d John 
today was not of the most amicable nature & altogether 
there are symptoms of an approaching “crisis’—What 
will be its number ? *° 


GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
D[owning] S[treet] 
June 7. 54. 


I have received the inclosed letter from Powys.** 
I told him that if he wrote to me to such an effect I 
would place the letter in your hands but that I must 
leave it entirely to you to judge whether you should 
or should not mention it to Lord Aberdeen, and that 
I should not ask from or expect an answer from you. 
The more so as I was certain that Lord Aberdeen 
would make his appointment, whatever it might be, 


been political opponents of Gladstone. Robert John, third 
Baron Auckland (1799-1870), bishop of Sodor and Man, was 
in 1854 translated (transferred) to the see of Bath and Wells. 

19 The Duke of Buccleuch was Walter Francis Scott (1806- 
1884), high steward of Westminster and lord lieutenant and 
sheriff of the counties of Midlothian and Roxburgh. He was 
leader of the Scottish Conservatives. The “Barry” may be 
the Reverend Henry Boothby Barry, inspector of schools with 
whom Gladstone corresponded, 1853-1854. 

20 Lord John Russell was an extremely difficult colleague who 
aspired to replace Lord Aberdeen as prime minister. But 
among his legitimate proposals was that the War Office should 
be separated from the Colonial Office; this was effected in June, 
1854. In the reshuffling of government posts, the Duke of 
Newcastle retained the secretaryship for war; Sir George 
Grey took the Colonial Office; Lord John Russell became lord 
president of the council; and Lord Granville became chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster with a seat in the cabinet. 

*1 Presumably Horatio Powys (1805-1877), the new bishop 
of Sodor and Man. The letter is not found among the Glad- 
stone-Gordon correspondence. 
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under a full and enlightened sense of his own responsi- 
bilities and of the importance of the charge. 


GorDON TO GLADSTONE 

Private 
Argyll House 
June 14, 1854. 


Pray read these despatches ;—bearing in mind that 
the writer of them is perhaps without exception, the 
most violently pro-Turk of all our diplomatic or con- 
sular agents.** 

Perhaps you will be so good as to return me the 
papers in the course of the day, as I have to copy one 
of them before sending it back to the Foreign] 
O[ffice]. 


I inclose a letter just rec[ei]ved from Barry.** 


GoRDON TO GLADSTONE 
Argyll House 
Friday [June 23, 1854] 


The plot thickens—Lord John, with an exceedingly 
dry note, has sent my father a requisition to the Lord 
Mayor to preside at a public meeting in Guildhall to 
thank Lfor]d John & Clarendon for their “English” 
policy, & to record their “indignation” at my father’s 
speech on Monday last.2* Lord John coolly informs 
my father that he (Lord A) has brought the Gov[ern- 
men]t into a very precarious position!—as if there 
were not other & more powerful causes at work to dis- 
credit the Gov[ernmen]t!, none more so than L[or]d 
J’s own conduct. The requisition has no signatures 
but purports to come from citizens of London.*® 

Pardon for troubling you so often, but in all this 
great vexation it is a comfort to feel that one like your- 
self appreciates Lfor]d A[berdeen] & sympathizes 
with his annoyances. 


GORDON TO GLADSTONE 

Most Secret 
Argyll House 
July 14, 1854. 


We have arrived at another “crisis” ! During the past 
ten days L[or]d John has said & done things which 
were neither very agreeable nor very intelligible :—he 
has now today resigned his position as Leader of the 
House of Commons, on the ground that he cannot 
carry the measures of the Gov[ernmen]|t:—at any 
rate not in his present position.”® 


22 Reference may be to Stratford Canning, Viscount Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe (1786-1880), ambassador to Turkey, 1824- 
1829, 1842-1844, and 1852-1858. 

23 See note 19. 

24 Hansard, third ser., 134: 331-334. 

25 See Balfour, Aberdeen 2:, 236, for extracts from the letter. 

26 Russell’s resignation was withdrawn. The Aberdeen gov- 
ernment was in the uncomfortable position of being unable to 
get along with or without Lord John Russell who had a strong 
following in the country. Balfour, Aberdeen 2: 336-340; Gre- 
ville, Journal 1: 184; Walpole, Russell 2: 219-229. 
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My father, who has now the private anxiety of poor 
Haddo’s ** illness added to his other troubles, seems 
inclined to allow the Government to break up, & in- 
deed seems to think that if L[or]d J[ohn] really re- 
tires he is bound to go with him. 

Hitherto these crises have been surmounted—owing 
very much to L[or]d A[berdeen]’s patience & modera- 
tion. On this occasion, however, I do not believe that 
he will exert himself, or take any trouble to prevent 
a catastrophe. I therefore think we are now, at last, 
really approaching the end. No final decision will I 
suppose be taken for some days. My father will only 
see L{or]d J[ohn] tomorrow, & will then desire him 
to reflect on what he has written. 

I have no authority to write to you, & need not say 
that I do so in the strictest secrecy. 

You are now I trust nearly recovered. I would not 
trouble you when you were ill, or you would have 
heard of the first symptom of a fresh funk on L[or]d 
J{ohn]’s part. 

My father & I went down to Malvern for a night 
on Wednesday. I am sorry to say we thought Haddo 
no better. 


GorDON TO GLADSTONE 
Monday 3 p.m. [July 24, 1854] 


I should have liked to have seen you before starting, 
to receive advice on one or two points if you were good 
enough to give it. I am therefore very sorry to have 
missed you, but very glad that you have gained a little 
more country air. 

If my father is personally attacked tonight he is very 
desirous that you should speak in his defence—I am 
very anxious about it too, for I have heard him say 
that you have never done so yet—not of course that 
he doubts your willingness & even eagerness to serve 
him—but that the opportunity has never offered. What 
an appointment to Sydney! *8 


GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
D[owning] S[treet] 
July 24/54. 


There is another reason besides the one you name 
for my not having defended Lord Aberdeen: it is this 
that I am commonly supposed to be ‘tarred with the 
same stick’ and that the comparatively few allusions 
made to me by Mr. Layard & others,” in proportion 


27 George James Hamilton-Gordon, Lord Haddo (1816-1864), 
eldest son of Lord Aberdeen; in 1860 he succeeded his father 
as fifth Earl of Aberdeen. 

*8 The exclamation is difficult to explain because Sir Wil- 
liam Denison (1804-1871)—transferred in 1854 from Van Die- 
men’s Land (Tasmania) to New South Wales (Sydney)— 
was one of the ablest men in the colonial service. 

29 Sir Austen Henry Layard (1817-1894) won fame as the 
discoverer of Nineveh. A protégé of Stratford Canning (see 
note 22) Layard had traveled extensively in the Near East, 
and in 1849 had served as attaché in the British embassy at 
Constantinople. Elected to the House of Commons as a Con- 
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to my smaller significance, are always made in that 
sense. 

L{or]d John’s drawing out on the question will how- 
ever I think draw me out upon L[or]d Aberdeen to- 
night. 

I know well how hard it is with us to keep defence by 
a pronounced accomplice from being positively mis- 
chievous to the defended. 

Every good omen attend you at Beverley.*° I am 
concerned to have missed you here by 15 minutes. 


GoRDON TO GLADSTONE 


Beverley 
July 27, 1854. 


You are condemned to listen to too many bad 
speeches in the House of Commons to render it quite 
fair that I should wish you to read a worse one, but 
as I know how kindly interested you are in this election 
I send a report of what I said on Tuesday night. 

Thank you very much for your kind letter. I admit 
the justice of what you say but still I confess I could 
not feel vexed when I saw that violent personal at- 
tacks had again been made on Monday and Tuesday ** 
& that you said nothing—vexed not with you, for not 
speaking for I have the most unhesitating confidence 
in [your] knowing what is best,—but for you because 
I know how restless my father feels about it believing 
as he does that a defence from you coming from the 
heart as it would do, would go much further to set him 
right with the public than a few conventional proprieties 
from L[or]d John about the whole gov[ernmen]t be- 
ing responsible &c &c. 

Pardon my freedom in saying all this. I cannot 
thank Lawley ** enough for his kindness in accompany- 
ing me everywhere, through tan yards & forges, shak- 
ing all the black grimey fellows by the hand, as if he 
were standing for a fresh election himself. His pleasant 
open manner has quite won the hearts of the good people 
here, & does me great service. I like him very much 
& wish I knew him better. 

Well I know he takes all this trouble for love of you, 

so it is you, after all, that I have to thank. 
[P. S.] Just heard of an opponent & of course am 
frightened, for though I still hope it may be a false 
alarm, as I am determined to spend no money I fear 
I shall probably be beaten if an unscrupulous candidate 
comes. 


servative in 1852 Layard spoke frequently on the war. On 
July 24 and 25 he criticized the policy of the government which 
was defended by Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell. 
Gladstone did not speak. 

30 Gordon was a candidate in a by-election at Beverley, a 
seat vacated when Francis Charles Lawley was appointed gov- 
ernor of South Australia. The appointment was subsequently 
canceled. See debate in the House of Commons, August 3, 
1854, Hansard, third ser., 135:, 1225-1259; and Magnus, Sir 
Philip, Gladstone a biography, 116, London, John Murray, 1954. 

31 See note 29. 

32 See note 30. 
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GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
Private 
D[owning] St[reet] 
July 28, 54. 


I have read your speech with great satisfaction and 
if speeches be the instruments which [are of] most use 
to put in motion the electors of Beverley you would 
win to a certainty. 

I have written a line to Lawley to beg him not to be 
uneasy about the small solemnities of Sir J. Pakington.** 

You do me no.more than justice in believing that I 
would have spoken on Tuesday had there been an 
occasion open to me. But I found Herbert ** both 
prepared & indeed bound to defend the operations of 
the military departments: and his admirable speech left 
the whole case in a very satisfactory position which 
nothing that followed at all tended to impair. I was 
however under the impression that Disraeli would 
speak, & should have wished to follow him: but as he 
did not rise the matter of necessity ended with Lord 
John Russell. The only difficulty that I have in speak- 
ing on the Eastern question is that I do not feel myself 
master of it but that difficulty with such an object 
in view I should not scruple to put aside. 

You speak of setting Lord Aberdeen right with the 
public, & I dare say he is under the impression that he 
needs it. But I am not of that opinion: & if I had 
embraced it, the meeting of Monday week would have 
undeceived me. Lord Aberdeen in my opinion has no 
occasion to be set right with the public: he is right 
already with the public, though in the ill graces of two 
classes, first the Fanatics of the Eastern question, a 
tribe of whom has always subsisted among us: and 
secondly those who knowing his weight and the im- 
portance of his position desire to eject him as the key- 
stone out of the arch and use this Eastern question as 
a lever for the purpose. 

No one I think can fail to see that, whoever has lost, 
Lord Aberdeen has not lost by the formation of the 
present Government. That act itself was an achieve- 
ment which no other man could have accomplished. 
Before he became minister, it might be said that his 
reputation was more Continental than British: ** but 
he has now become a great historical figure in domestic 
politics. By the errors, losses, and defeats of the 
Government, which have been too many, he remains 
unscathed: and he may well point to the extraordinary 
support which the Lords have given to the measures of 
the Government as a testimony to the influence which 


33In a debate on August 3 Sir John Pakington criticized 
Lawley’s appointment to South Australia. 

34 Sidney Herbert, in 1860 created Baron Herbert of Lea 
(1810-1861), secretary at war in the Aberdeen government, 
1852-1855; secretary of state for war, 1859-1860. 

35 As ambassador extraordinary at Vienna, 1813-1814, and 
foreign secretary, 1828-1830, 1841-1846, Lord Aberdeen had 


acquired a continental reputation. 
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he almost unconsciously exercises and to the high dis- 
tinctions which he bears so meekly. The sentiments 
of his friends towards him I am certain can neither 
flag nor alter: and if I have an opening which I can 
use without doing mischief, I hope I shall not at least 
in point of intention falsify your anticipations. 

[P. S.] I trust your alarm about a hostile arrival has 
proved a false one.*® 


GORDON TO GLADSTONE 
Beverley 
July 29, 1854. 


Many thanks for your kind letter. I am afraid you 
will think that I have become too liberal but I have only 
said what I thought. 

Mr. Hastings made not a bad speech but is a goose 
—I knew him at college. Nevertheless I am naturally 
apprehensive. If he bribes—or if the Tories vote for 
him he will certainly win. I don’t much think he will 
do the first—at least not to any great extent—but I am 
much afraid of the latter, for the Tories here are most 
venemous against my father. 

I am sorry Frank Lawley put himself to incon- 
venience by staying with me—still more sorry am I 
to lose him for he was a great resource. 

You shall know by telegraph how things go on 

Monday.** 
P. S. I am much afraid of you deeming me too liberal 
for I wish to take you for my guide, & had I been 
prudent I should not have said so much, but as it was 
I was carried away by excitement & spoke out all that 
was in my heart. 





GoRDON TO GLADSTONE 
[August 2, 1854] 


Have you a chance of being able to escape before 
12.? I have looked forward to the honour of being 
introduced by you, ever since I aspired to a seat in ye 
H{[ouse] of C[ommons] & sh[oul]d be sorry to lose 
it—** 


GoRDON TO GLADSTONE 
Private 
Haddo House 
Oct 9, 1854. 


You will, I know, be very glad to hear of the cordial, 
and—I had almost said—affectionate manner in which 
my father was today received in Aberdeen & I there- 
fore write a few lines to give you some account of 
the proceedings.*® 


36 This refers to Mr. Hastings, a rival candidate for the 
seat at Beverley. 

37 Gordon won the election 493 to 192. 

38 Gordon was sworn in as member for Beverley on August 
2, 1854. He was introduced by Messrs. Gladstone and Hayter. 

39 The occasion was the presentation by Sir John Watson 
Gordon of a portrait of Lord Aberdeen in the town and 
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In the first place I inclose a copy of the address 
which appears to me a remarkably judicious and well 
arranged performance. 

My father was very desirous of taking the opportunity 
to answer all the Newcastle, Nottingham, & Sheffield 
stuff, but I am happy to say he was dissuaded from 
so doing and hardly alluded even by implication to the 
attacks upon himself.*° As his speech will I suppose 
be in all the papers I need not detain you by repeating 
its substance—its effect was extremely good and the 
passages relating to peace were vociferously cheered. 

A few—but very few however—of the County gentle- 
men were present at the meeting. 

I think you must be prepared for another “Crisis” — 
a storm being evidently brewing in the usual quarter. 
L{or]d J[ohn] writing the other day to Sir Ja[me]s 
Graham complains that L[or]d A[berdeen] has never 
answered some recommendations of his—(that L[or]d 
Raglan should have the Garter)—and then goes on to 
say that it is all of a piece with other proceedings— 
“that important steps are taken not only without his 
knowledge but which are studiously concealed from 
him.” It is possible some trifling appointments may 
have been made without consulting him but they are 
not steps—what can he mean? * 


GLADSTONE TO GORDON 


Hawarden 
Oct 12. 54. 


Thanks for your recollection of me but I had indeed 
read as you anticipated the excellent reply of Lord 
Aberdeen to the very well drawn address presented in 
honour of him: and I need not say with high gratifica- 
tion. I hope he is by this time persuaded that the 
malevolence which has assailed him is about as im- 
potent as most other malevolence: and if he had an- 
swered the Sheffield people I should have begun to 
think his office was a sinecure & that he was looking 
for something to do. 

I am grievously vexed at what you report of mutter- 
ings in another quarter. I must say the time has come 





council hall of the city of Aberdeen on October 9, 1854, when 
an address from the city council was presented by Lord Provost 
Thomas Blaikie. After thanking the city for the kind recep- 
tion and praising the community for its growth, Lord Aberdeen 
spoke at some length on the policy of his government and the 
outlook for the war. 

40 Tn this he followed the advice of Sir James Graham. 
four, Aberdeen 2: 255. 

*1 References to complaints of Lord John Russell are found 
in a letter, Graham to Aberdeen, October 3, 1854. Balfour, 
Aberdeen 2: 255. Fitzroy James Henry Somerset, first Baron 
Raglan (1788-1855), commanded the British forces in the 
Crimea. The mention of the “Garter” for Raglan may have 
been due to an erroneous report that Sebastopol had been taken 
by assault. He never received that honor, but in November, 
1854, he was promoted to field marshal. See letter of Queen 
Victoria to Lord Raglan, November 18, 1854. Letters of 
Queen Victoria, first ser., 3: 66-67. 
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and more than come to plant the foot firmly, and stand, 
in that direction. We have a little woman [Queen 
Victoria] to deal with who is of necessity as insatiable 
as the gates of a certain place: and it is perfectly vain 
for Lord A[berdeen] to make concessions to her: 
for she wants, as is said of good pastors, not his but 
him to be conceded. 

What is to happen about Cabinets? I prayed Lord 
Aberdeen to fix as long beforehand & as finally as he 
could the time when we should meet to discuss legisla- 
tive business: but specialities of course must come at 
their own time: I hope however we shall not have any 
for chat. 

I have never heard the particulars of your accident 
—but I hope all traces have disappeared. 

R[obert] Wilberforce has been here for some days. 
I doubt about him but I do not abandon hope. He is 
a singularly good and a very accomplished man as well 
as a most deep divine.** 

[P. S.] I see you think I have a postal privilege but 
I have not. Has Lord Ab[erdee|n? for if he has it 
ought to be taken away from him.** 


GorDON TO GLADSTONE 
Argyll House 
Sunday [October 18, 1854] 


-I received a note yesterday from Mrs. Gladstone 
asking whether you could be allowed to absent your- 
self from the Cabinet on Tuesday. I therefore write a 
line in reply to say—on no account for it will probably 
be an important meeting. It is summoned by L[or]d 
John & the Austrian Treaty will be one of the things 
discussed.* 

I am sorry to say that the debate at the end of the 
last session which made my father so angry still 
rankles in his mind. Only today whilst discussing 
L{or]d John’s possible or probable schemes he said 
“Certainly mine is not an enviable position with half 
my cabinet for enemies and the other half afraid to de- 
fend me.”’ I made some exclamation. “Oh you needn’t 
talk” said he “I shall never forget that scandalous 
night, & no one else would have forgiven it.” To tell 
him that he does not need defence is time and breath 
thrown away. 


42 Robert Isaac Wilberforce (1802-1857), archdeacon of East 
Riding, 1840-1854, resigned his position in the Anglican Church 
and became a Roman Catholic. He was a son of William Wil- 
berforce, the famous abolitionist, and a brother of Gladstone’s 
close friend Samuel Wilberforce, bishop of Oxford. For let- 
ters of Gladstone to Robert Wilberforce, see Lathbury, Cor- 
respondence of Gladstone 1: 367-369. 

43 The point illustrates how jealously Gladstone guarded the 
public purse. For a discussion of this topic see Magnus, 
Gladstone, 149-152. 

44 Henderson, Gavin Burns, Crimean war diplomacy and 
other historical essays, 154-189, Glasgow, Jackson Son, 1947. 
Additional discussion of this topic can be found in Letters of 
Queen Victoria, first ser., 3: 61-63. 
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GoRDON TO GLADSTONE 

Private 
Argyll House 
Dec 18, 1854. 


. Here is my father’s rejoinder to L[or]d John, which 
I am desired to send to you. He—(my father I mean) 
—would like to see you tomorrow before the Cabinet 
and will send for you as soon as he comes to Downing 
Street. 

Since our talk I have seen L[or]d John’s letter. Its 
tone and the taunt about last August are certainly very 
impertinent ! *° 

There are questions to be put tomorrow in both 
Houses about a prayer to be used throughout the war. 
There are evident reasons why it is very undesirable 
that a precedent should be set for the Queen making a 
permanent alteration in the service—I say alteration 
and not addition because I believe it is proposed to 
substitute the new prayer for the collect “In time of 
War &c.” 

My father is averse to the change and positively 
declined to sanction it when the Archbishop [of Canter- 
bury] wrote to him on the subject some time ago, but 
he wants a few good producible arguments for tomor- 
row. Can you help him to some ?*® 


GORDON TO GLADSTONE 
Private 
Argyll House 
Jan 19, 55. 


I have had a long talk this morning with my father 
on the subject of our last night’s conversation. He 
does not think that Lord John will strongly oppose the 
recommendations of the Archbishop. In short, though 
he sees there is risk he does not think it serious. 

He thinks of employing the Bishop of London to 
ask the Archbishop for the letter, & my object in writing 
to you now is to ask you to let me have one line before 
I go to the Bishop of London to say whether you ap- 


45 For problems caused by conduct of Lord John Russell see 
ibid., 72-78. After a cabinet dinner December 8, 1854, Lord 
Clarendon, the foreign secretary wrote: “‘John Russell was 
wrong in his facts, insolent in his assertions, and most ill- 
tempered in his replies. No spoilt child could be more per- 
verse or inaccessible either to kind or firm words, and his look 
was as if he had plied himself with wine in order to get courage 
for doing what he felt was wrong, for several times he com- 
pared himself to the juryman who complained of the eleven 
obstinate fellows in the box with him. Everybody was dead 
against him, though some said nothing. . . . Aberdeen’s con- 
duct was a most remarkable contrast, and there the matter 
rests.” Quoted, Maxwell, Clarendon 2: 54. 

46Qn December 19, 1854, this question was raised in the 
House of Lords by the Duke of Grafton. Aberdeen opposed 
the request for a special day of prayer for the war on the 
grounds that such a prayer was provided for in the liturgy and 
that its integrity should be preserved. Hansard, third ser., 136: 
488-492. However, the desired change was later made, and 
March 21, 1855 was proclaimed a day of fast and prayer con- 
cerning the war. 
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prove of this mode of proceeding? It seems to me to 
be free from some objections which might be urged 
to L[or]d A[berdeen] going again to Lambeth him- 
self to ask for the letter.*’ 

You know I am habitually desponding & therefore 
am still full of fears about the whole matter. 


GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
Private 
D[owning] St[reet] 
Jan 19, 55. 


The plan of asking through the Bishop of London 
appears to me on a first view a good one.—I am glad 
to learn Lord Aberdeen’s opinion. A man who on the 
whole wishes for a crisis, in order to put an end to a 
state of things in which primary obligations are not 
observed and duty therefore cannot be done as it ought 
to be, may on that account be too ready to expect one. 


GorDON TO GLADSTONE 
Argyll House 
Wednesday evening 9:45 (Jan.24.) [1855] 


Sir C Wood went beyond his mission ** 


Will you come here as soon after ten as you con- 
veniently can? The Queen has engaged my father to 
attempt to make the Cabinet reconsider its decision 
but I fear that will be hopeless.*® 


GORDON TO GLADSTONE 
Jan 26, 55. 


My father has just given me a message to you which 
I am sorry to deliver viz: He wishes you when you 


47 Charles James Blomfield (1786-1857) was bishop of Lon- 
don, 1828-1856. The cryptic references in this and in Glad- 
stone’s letter of the same date probably relate to the case of 
George Anthony Denison (1805-1896), archdeacon of Taunton, 
who had advanced views concerning the doctrine of the Eucha- 
rist which precipitated an ecclesiastical cause célebre in which 
Gladstone took much interest. Lathbury, Correspondence of 
Gladstone 1: 363-374. Lambeth palace was the London resi- 
dence of the archbishop of Canterbury. 

48 Sir Charles Wood, first Viscount Halifax (1800-1885), 
president of the Board of Control 1852-1855. The reference may 
be to an effort by Wood to dissuade Lord John Russell from 
breaking up the Aberdeen government. Walpole, Russell 2: 
236, note 1. 

49On January 23, 1855, the first night of a new session of 
Parliament, John Arthur Roebuck (1801-1879), member of the 
House of Commons from Bath, gave notice of a motion for a 
committee “to enquire into the condition of our army before 
Sebastopol, and into the conduct of those Departments of 
Government whose duty it has been to administer to the wants 
of that army.” Lord John Russell then told the prime minister 
that no defense was possible and he resigned from the govern- 
ment that night. Henderson, Crimean war diplomacy, 34-35; 
Balfour, Aberdeen 2: 279-289; Letters of Queen Victoria, first 
ser., 3: 91-98; Walpole, Russell 2: 241-245. For defense of 
Lord John Russell’s action see letter to The Times from his 
son, Rollo Russell, November, 1903, reprinted in Gooch, G. P., 
ed., The later correspondence of Lord John Russell 1840-1878 
2: 381-383, London, Longmans Green, 1925. 
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speak to take notice of Lord John having said that 
“what he could not with honour advise in December 
had been acted on in January” and point out that he 
had not & would not now require the change: & the 
great difference between a forced expulsion & a volun- 
tary relinquishment by the Duke [of Newcastle] of 
the War Department. 

I objected that this would be an official declaration 
of the change. He replied, “Don’t argue but do as I 
tell you.” 

Claud who as usual begins by asking to dine with 
us tomorrow is busy getting people to vote for Roe- 
buck °° so I am. afraid they all [are] going against 
us & that it is really up. 


GORDON TO GLADSTONE 


Argyll House 
Sunday Evening F 4. [1855] 


You have seen my handwriting so often during the 
past week that you must rather dislike the sight of it. 

Lord Palmerston, as you probably know, has seen 
my father, and he would be glad to speak to you of 
what passed either tonight or tomorrow morning as 
you chuse. 


GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
D[owning] St[reet] 
F 4. 55. 
10 p. m. 


I have got your note at the moment when I am wait- 
ing for Lord P[almerston]s arrival here—the hour 
having past at which he told me he would come. I 
should have been most desirous to know something 
of the intricacies you name before seeing him.—he is 
very unlikely to be at all near his time, but I dare not 
leave my post. So I must do as I best can. 

[P. S.] I never see your handwriting without pleasure. 

If I can get up to A[rgyll] H[ouse] by 11 or before 
half past, I hope to come tonight. 


GORDON TO GLADSTONE 
Most Secret 
Feb 5. 55. 


Why did you make my father come down to 
Adm|iralty]? How can he advise but one thing? 


50 Lord Claud Hamilton (1813-1884), member of the House 
of Commons for Tyrone, 1835-1837, 1839-1874, was a son of 
Lord Aberdeen’s second wife, neé Lady Harriet Douglas, whose 
first husband was James, Viscount Hamilton. Roebuck’s mo- 
tion was carried by 305 votes to 148. Gladstone defended the 
government brilliantly, but to no avail. On January 30 the 
Aberdeen government resigned. It took more than a week 
before a new government was organized with Lord Palmerston 
as prime minister. Balfour, Aberdeen 2: 290-295; Bell, Pal- 
merston 2: 108-113; Magnus, Gladstone, 118-120; Morley, 
Gladstone 1: 521-536; Letters of Queen Victoria, first ser., 3: 
98-130. 
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But he had resolved to stay away & allow you to 
decline if so minded. Pray take care—Do not let this 
be seen. 


GoRDON TO GLADSTONE 
Most Private 
Downing Street 
Feb 5, 1855. 

In the first place let me apologize very humbly in- 
deed for my impertinence in sending you my secret 
note. I thought it however of such importance that 
you should be on your guard that I determined to run 
the risk of being thought officious & intrusive. 

I cannot refrain from writing a few lines to urge 
you to think of a danger which I hope you will not 
consider to be visionary—I mean that if you join Lord 
Palmerston’s government there is great probability of 
my father and his friends becoming gradually estranged 
from one another. I cannot believe that he w[oul]d 
long support L[or]d Palmerston. On points both of 
foreign and domestic policy he would soon oppose him 
whilst as members of Cabinet you would unconsciously 
be led into antagonism to him. My affection for you 
and the pain such a state of things would cause me 
may perhaps quicken my apprehensions but I cannot 
think these fears are wholly without foundation. 

Last night I thought it would be the most patriotic 
course (as it would certainly be the most popular one), 
to join Lfor]d P[almerston] but more reflection has 
changed my opinion. Your government might be strong 
for the moment but not for any length of time. 

He has talent and at this moment popularity but 
not real strength of following. He has not the country 
gentlemen like Lord Derby—the Whigs like Lord John 
—the independent liberals he cannot depend on. He 
has simply a false impression of his probable efficiency. 
We believe him to be indolent, self indulgent, vain, 
ungoverned in mind, selfish, and above all wanting in 
truth. To what then can he appeal? Not to the 
country party—not to Whig tradition—not to the hon- 
esty of the nation. He will soon be fiercely assailed 


51 This as well as the letters of February 5 and 6 refer to 
the negotiations with party leaders which preceded the forma- 
tion of Palmerston’s government, announced February 7. Al- 
though Aberdeen refused to join the new administration, he 
told his former colleagues that they “must put the country’s 
need before their private inclinations, and that they ought to 
serve with Lord Palmerston, the nation’s idol.” Magnus, 
Gladstone, 120. With great reluctance most of them did so. 
At first Palmerston sought to avoid the inquiries by pointing 
out that the cabinet members who in public opinion were 
chiefly responsible for the conduct of the war (Aberdeen and 
Newcastle) were not included in his government. But Roe- 
buck and his supporters insisted that the committee of inquiry 
should be appointed. Palmerston gave way, whereupon Glad- 
stone, Graham, and Sidney Herbert resigned on February 22. 
Ibid., 121. Much material on this crisis is found in Letters of 
Queen Victoria, first ser., 3 113-132; Balfour, Aberdeen 2: 
289-296: Bell, Palmerston 2: 110-123; Maxwell, Clarendon 2: 
56-63; Morley, Gladstone 1: 522-539. 
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and if his government fall would not your position and 
that of your friends be very seriously injured? 

Dear Mr. Gladstone pray forgive my writing at such 
length and with such freedom. I am so anxious and 
interested that I really cannot help it. 


GLADSTONE REPLIED TO GORDON, SAME DATE. 


I shall be very glad when we can meet: your letter is 
almost the only crumb of comfort there has been today 
amidst the pelting of the pitiless storm. But I believe 
we have done what is right, & this is alpha and omega. 


GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
D[owning] St[reet] 
F 6. 55 


I wish I had had your pencil note an hour sooner: 
but I will see what is best to be done. 

Will you let me have your Father’s letter of this 
morning to Herbert that I may have a copy made for 
myself: or else send me one as you may prefer. 


GorDON TO GLADSTONE 
Argyll House 
Friday m[orni]ng [March 2, 1855] 


My father tells me this morning that he has been 
thinking all night about the Committee, and has formed 
a decided opinion that the Duke [of Newcastle] ought 
to refuse to attend a Secret Inquiry. 

The Committee was appointed in consequence of a 
vote of censure on the Duke—a vote in the justice of 
which he does not acquiesce—he is on his defence, 
and the House of Commons and the Country ought to 
be enabled to judge of that defence. 

Pray communicate with the Duke. My father will 
see him if he wishes to talk to him about it.°? 


GORDON TO GLADSTONE 
Argyll House 
2 p.m. [March 2. 1855] 


I have seen the Duke and think that his inclination 
decidedly is to adopt the course recommended by my 
father, but there are great difficulties in the way of his 
doing so. 

I am afraid that in his conversation with Roebuck he 
has compromised himself a good deal for though he 
several times repeated that he could give no opinion it 
must have been evident to Roebuck that on public 
grounds he was favourable to secrecy. He says, how- 
ever, that he did not then recollect that none of the 
evidence taken before a Secret Committee was made 
public—He thought it was all published with the Re- 


52 As will be seen from this and the succeeding letters of 
March 2, a new crisis developed over whether the committee 
of inquiry should work in secret. On March 2 Roebuck moved 
in the House of Commons that the Sebastopol Committee 
should “be a Committee of Secrecy.” The proposal met such 
stiff opposition that the motion was withdrawn. Gladstone did 
not speak in the debate. Hansard, third ser., 137: 18-63. 
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port only omitting such passages as in the opinion of 
the Committee it would be dangerous to produce. 

Another difficulty is that he has, in his place, con- 
sented to attend. This however my father thinks might 
be easily got over. 

On the whole, the Duke seems to say that if his re- 
fusal makes the Inquiry a public one he will refuse, 
but that if the only result of his refusal is to exclude 
him from giving evidence he will not refuse. 

He will probably come here about 3. 


GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
Secret 
Admiralty 
3 p.m. March 2, 55. 


We are discussing here the course which it may be 
right for us to take in the House of Commons tonight: 
our first impressions are adverse to secrecy: but it 
appears to us that if the House of Lords have given 
Newcastle leave to attend before a Select Committee 
(which designation means not secret) then the House 
of Lords ought to be informed of the Request and 
recommendation that it be made a Secret Committee 
& ought to have an opportunity of expressing its judg- 
ment upon this new subject. We also feel that, what- 
ever Newcastle may think fit to say or do, should be 
said or done today before the motion in the House of 
Commons. 

It occurs to us as worth considering whether the 
consent given last night by it would not, if the Com- 
mittee be transformed into a Secret one, become ipso 
facto null & void & whether the question must not in 
that case be renewed & the House of Lords consulted 
afresh before Newcastle exercises his option. 

Supposing Newcastle does not go the whole length 
of Lord Aberdeen’s opinion, might he not express today 
in the House of Lords his earnest hope that he will 
not be requested to take such a step as to appear in 
this case before a Secret Committee. 


GORDON TO GLADSTONE 


Argyll House 
May 31, 1855. 


. . . It appears to me, I confess, that, (owing to the 
change which has taken place in the language of the 
Government since he gave his notice,) Sir W. Heath- 
cote’s amendment is hardly now applicable to the situ- 
ation.*> We cannot I think be so sanguine as to “cher- 


53 The reference is to a debate provoked by a resolution, 
May 24, 1855, in the House of Commons by Disraeli which 
expressed dissatisfaction with the ambiguous language and 
uncertain conduct of Her Majesty’s government in reference 
to the great question of peace and war. This precipitated a 
debate which lasted six nights and ended June 8. Amendments 
were introduced by Sir Francis Baring, Sir William Heathcote 
(1801-1881), M.P. for Oxford University, and Robert Lowe, 
later Lord Sherbrooke (1811-1892), M.P. for Kidderminster. 
Disraeli’s resolution was defeated and so were the amendments 
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ish a hope” that the negotiations which Lord Palmer- 
ston, Lord Clarendon, and Lord John Russell have all, 
in terms more or less explicit, given us to understand 
are at an end, can yet lead to a pacific issue.™* 

It is true that Canning *° tells us privately that we 
have misunderstood the meaning of the Gov|ernmen]t 
but I feel quite certain that whatever may have been 
intended, and with whatever reserves they may be 
guarded, the obvious meaning of the three speeches to 
which I have alluded,°°—and the meaning which has 
been universally accepted by the country,—is, that the 
negotiations are absolutely at an end. If this be so, 
how far is it prudent or possible, to adopt words which 
however proper ten days ago are now irreconcilable 
with the actual facts of the case, or what are, at least, 
generally assumed to be such? 

I confess I should feel some difficulty in voting for 
the words as they stand, though I should no doubt 
follow your example without hesitation.** 


GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
Hawarden N[orth| W [ales] 
June 1, 55. 


I think we shall have ample time to consider what 
course to take with respect to Heathcote’s amendment 
nor could we well decide without hearing him, and the 
Manchester men too. No doubt the fair inference from 
the recent declaration of Gov[ernmen]|t is that nego- 
tiations are practically at an end: but Heathcote’s 
amendment rests upon a direct and positive statement 
of Lord John Russell’s not yet either withdrawn or 
qualified to the effect that before the Conference broke 
up Austria would submit new proposals to them. It 
is desirable I think to hold to Heathcote’s words if 
the facts shall justify it. But there are great batteries 
of Speeches undischarged: and if we resist Lowe’s 
first words, as I am strongly of opinion we ought to do, 
the debate on them will occupy several nights, & before 
we come to the end of it we shall know more of the 
position of the Government & the question. I should be 
disposed to treat Lowe’s amendment as a whole which 


by Heathcote and Lowe. Baring’s amendment, which was in 
reality a substitute for Disraeli’s resolution, was adopted on 
June 8. Hansard, third ser., 138: 1758. This lengthy debate 
is well summarized in The Annual Register, History, 108-137, 
1855. See also Greville, Journals 1852-1860 2: 258-260. 

54 Reference is to negotiations in Vienna, March-April, 1855, 
at which Lord John Russell represented Britain. The peace 
efforts were stranded by Russia’s refusal to accept limitations 
on her naval forces in the Black Sea. Henderson, Crimean 
war diplomacy, 39-59. 

55 Charles John, later Earl, Canning (1812-1862), post- 
master general, 1853-1855; governor general of India, 1856- 
1862. 

56 The reference is probably to speeches on the Vienna con- 
ference by Clarendon, Palmerston, and Russell. Since all three 
spoke several times it is difficult to identify which are alluded to. 

57 Gordon doubtless had in mind Heathcote’s amendment 


which was defeated without a roll call. 
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is I think the most rational & also the most convenient 
view of it. At the same time I am struck by finding 
that Lord Aberdeen in his letter of yesterday does not 
seem to give much weight to my reasons against Lowe. 
The very fact of voting with the Government on a war 
motion, at the time when the best one can say of their 
conduct & language is that what is not warlike is 
ambiguous, repels me. Nor can I suppose that Gibson 
& his friends could allow the insertion of these words 
without a decision.*® 

I suppose Graham is at Netherby & I shall write to 
him today. As to my own movements, I shall assume 
that debate is to arise on Lowe’s words already moved, 
unless I hear to the contrary: but even if it is not, I 
see so much objection to the course of acquiescing in 
them that I am then better out of the way. I feel the 
imperative necessity of being clear & unambiguous upon 
the ground which we have at some cost assumed & 
I am certain that if we acquiesce in Lowe’s first words 
it will lead to embarrassment. 

Should the general debate open on Monday it is 
sure to last & I should not come up till Wednesday 
night: but if you would kindly send me a line on Mon- 
day I should get it in time to be up before five on 
Tuesday. 

Perhaps you will let Lord Aberdeen know as much 
of this as may be worth his while: & assure him we 
are greatly pleased at receiving the favourable account 
of his health which he has given me. 

[P. S.] I conclude you will see Mr. Cobden ** before 
the Debate begins on Monday. 


Gorpon TO Mrs. GLADSTONE 
June 7, 1855. 


I ought, before this time, to have thanked you for 
your letter, which much gratified, and a little surprized 
me.—It gratified me by its kindness, & surprized me, 
because I did not know that you cared enough about 
me to do that which is certainly the greatest mark of 
true friendship—i.e.: give me a scolding. 

I quite agree with you that it would have been the 
height of bad taste had I chosen to make my speech 
sitting by Bright in preference to sitting beside any of 
my more immediate friends, but though explanations 
are seldom of the slightest use, I think that it may be 
worth while to detail to you what were the circum- 


58 Qn May 25 Gladstone spoke at great length in opposition 
to Disraeli’s resolution. Hansard, third ser., 138: 1035-1075. 
John Bright (1811-1889), and Thomas Milner-Gibson (1806- 
1884) at this time represented Manchester in the House of 
Commons. Sir William Heathcote moved an amendment in- 
dicating support of the government. Robert Lowe moved to 
amend Baring’s amendment indicating that the negotiations at 
Vienna had broken down “owing to the refusal of Russia to 
restrict the strength of her navy in the Black Sea.” Glad- 
stone opposed the stipulation. 

59 Richard Cobden (1804-1865) belonged to the peace party 
in the House of Commons. 
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stances which led to my occupying such a position as 
I did on the evening in question.®° 

When I returned to the House after dinner I had 
pretty well made up my mind to speak, and wished 
to take the advice of some competent person as to the 
best moment for doing so. Mr. Gladstone, Sir James 
Graham, Mr. Herbert, Cardwell and Roundell Palmer * 
were all absent—Bright was the only man of mark in 
the House whom I knew and I sat down by him asking 
him to tell me when a good opportunity for speaking 
arose. It is quite true that subsequently Cobden came 
in and sat down by us. 

I think you greatly overrate my connection with 
Bright. I have a House of Commons acquaintance 
with him but have never exchanged a word with him 
elsewhere. I honour his ability his courage and his 
honesty of purpose but the differences between us I 
take to be irreconcileable—To go no further my opinions 
on Church matters alone would be enough to prevent 
any cordial union. As to looking upon him with— 
(1 will not say in degree, but in kind) at all the senti- 
ments of veneration & affection which I entertain for 
Mr. Gladstone the idea never entered my head. 


III. YEARS OF INDECISION, 1855-1858 


[In February, 1855, Gladstone resigned from the first 
Palmerston government. During the next four years 
he moved in a political wilderness. The Peelites as a 
group ceased to be effective. Most of the members 
joined the Liberal Party. Gladstone, after much soul- 
searching, ultimately took the same step. Yet he con- 
tinued to represent Oxford University, a stronghold of 
conservatism, and he remained a conservative on many 
issues, especially those relating to religion and the 
church. But the differences between him and Benja- 
min Disraeli, leader of the Conservative Party in the 
House of Commons, were unbridgeable. In outlook and 
temperament they were poles apart. Moreover, Dis- 
raeli’s savage attacks upon the revered Sir Robert Peel 
in the Corn Laws debates of 1846 could not be for- 
given. Gladstone at a later date admitted that “a 
sentiment of revulsion from Disraeli personally .. . 
was alone sufficient to deter me absolutely from a 
merely personal and separate re-union [with the Con- 
servatives].” ? 

Gladstone’s dislike of the new Liberal leader, Lord 
Palmerston, was only a shade less strong than his dis- 
like of Disraeli. For years the jaunty, saber-rattling, 
and uninhibited Palmerston had been anathema to 
Gladstone.? In 1850 he had castigated Palmerston for 


60 John Bright strongly opposed the Crimean War. For 
conversations with Arthur Gordon see Walling, A. J., ed., 
Diaries of John Bright, 196-198, New York, Morrow, 1931. 

61 Roundell Palmer, later Lord Selborne, was one of the 
Peelites. 

1 Quoted, Magnus, Gladstone, 119. 

2 Guedalla, Philip, ed., Gladstone and Palmerston, 51-53, New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1928. 
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his arrogance in the debate on the celebrated Don 
Pacifico affair; in 1840 and again in 1857 Palmerston’s 
treatment of China aroused the anger of Gladstone.* 
However, as he slowly rid himself of the fear of change 
which he had imbibed in his youth and began to appre- 
ciate the need for legislation to cope with new problems 
arising in a rapidly evolving society, he realized that 
such legislation would be more acceptable to the Liberals 
than to the Conservatives. Furthermore on pressing 
international issues such as the political liberation and 
unification of Italy, Gladstone and Palmerston were in 
complete agreement.* In June, 1859, the plunge was 
taken; Gladstone joined the Liberal Party and became 
chancellor of the exchequer in the second Palmerston 
government. 

During the years when Gladstone had neither party 
affiliations nor the duties of public office he busied him- 
self with diverse tasks. Much time was devoted to 
salvaging the Hawarden estate which had been woe- 
fully mismanaged by his charming and easy-going 
brother-in-law, Sir Stephen Glynne. An ardent classi- 
cist, Gladstone pursued his Homeric studies. Among 
topics of public interest which periodically brought him 
out of his semi-retirement were proposals for university 
reform, for amending the English legislation governing 
marriage and divorce, and for reorganizing public ad- 
ministration. 

In 1857 Gordon lost his seat in the House of Com- 
mons. He then devoted most of his time to the care 
of his beloved and ailing father. | 


GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
Oriel [College, Oxford | 
June 16, 55. 


I briefly acquainted Lord Aberdeen today with what 
occurred last as to administrative Reform. 

Disappointed & dissatisfied with two propositions 
which seemed to me to hover between what was mean- 
ingless & what was mischievous, I was agreeably sur- 
prised with the adoption both by Layard and Bulwer 
of what I believe to be a great & pregnant principle that 
of free admission. This will I believe to a certainty 
carry every other practicable improvement, most of 
them without difficulty & as a matter of course.* 


3 See debates in the House of Commons, April 8, 1840, 
Hansard, third ser., 53: 800-820; June 27, 1850, ibid. 112: 543- 
590; March 3, 1857, ibid. 143: 1787-1809. See also, Magnus, 
Gladstone, 94-95; and Morley, Gladstone 1: 368-373. 

4 Ibid., 626-628. 

5On June 15, 1855, A. H. Layard introduced a resolution 
which expressed concern over the state of administration, and 
charged that merit and efficiency were sacrificed to party and 
family influences and to blind adherence to routine. This 
resolution was amended by Edward Bulwer, later Lord, Lyt- 
ton (1803-1873) at this time M.P. for Hertfordshire, to a 
declaration favoring the principle of selective civil service. The 
issue was debated at great length, June 15 and 18. As amended 
by Lytton it passed the House of Commons June 21. Hansard, 
third ser., 138: 2040-2133, 2154-2224, 2332. Gladstone who 
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Bulwer’s proposition contains nothing positively bad: 
and I could most gladly vote for it if the sense of that 
part of his speech which referred to it were but effec- 
tively tacked to the motion itself. But the motion it 
seems was accepted by Lewis ° in a sense totally opposed 
to that of Bulwer: and how ludicrous and discreditable 
it would be were we to repeat the F. Baring’ process 
and to vote for Bulwer’s motion as it stands we meaning 
by it free competition and a great part of his supporters 
meaning anything but free competition & adopting it 
as a means of escaping that issue. 

I told Sir J. Paxton® last night that I hoped the 
A|[dministrative] R[eform] movement men would find 
some means of substituting for the present ambiguous 
issue one which shall be plain and unequivocal. He 
kindly wished me to undertake this but my doing so 
would not be helpful to the cause. It would be im- 
mediately & not unfairly construed as setting up an 
[illeg.] against the Government and thus I should 
cause a party rally against a most valuable measure 
as yet kept aloof from political conflicts. It is from 
them that the proposal should come. I need not say 
that I am warmly anxious to assist it and shall as far 
as depends on me be forthcoming at any day and hour 
for the purpose. 

I do not know whether you would dislike to say to 
Sir E. Bulwer on my behalf how much I regret that 
from the accident of my speaking before he had ex- 
plained his amendment last night I gave it so un- 
gracious a reception; also how cordially I concur in 
the main propositions which he set out as the basis of 
his view of administrative Reform, and further that the 
late Order in Council is in my view no bar or obstacle 
to his measures for it is I conceive merely a temporary 
and intermediate provision intended to check evil & 
to prepare the way for future & more solid good. 

I hope he will feel that the very general language of 
his amendment afforded some apology for my misap- 
prehension while I do not the less regret it on that 
account. 

If you are loath to carry this message from me would 
you be so good as to negotiate with another bearer on 
my behalf. I dare say Lord A. Hervey ® would do it: 
and I would beg you to tell him I am sorry that from 
not seeing him in the House last night I had no oppor- 
tunity of thanking him for his vote. 


GORDON TO GLADSTONE 
June 26, 1855. 


It will be a marvel if this letter is legible, as I do 
not look at my paper in writing, my eyes being still in 


favored the establishment of a civil service spoke against 
Layard’s motion on June 15. Jbid., 2098-2114. 

6 Sir George Cornewall Lewis (1806-1863), chancellor of the 
exchequer, 1855-1858. 

7 See Chapter II, note 18. 

8 Sir Joseph Paxton (1801-1865), gardener and architect; 
M.P. for Coventry, 1854-1865. 

® Lord Alfred Hervey, M.P. for Brighthelmstone. 
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a very hazy state with the hay fever. Nevertheless I 
am anxious no longer to delay thanking you for your 
letter and informing you that I had discharged your 
commission. Sir E. Lytton was very sensible of your 
kindness but did not say anything which specially de- 
serves record. Layard was far more demonstrative 
when I told him the substance of what had passed be- 
tween you & Sir Joseph Paxton and what you had 
written to me but I fear all concert or friendship with 
Layard and Co is at an end now and that the promised 
debate—now put off to the 10th July—will be a fruitful 
source of bitterness and personality. The Duke of 
Newcastle goes tomorrow which I am sorry for as it 
will seem to be either an improper contempt of the 
House of Commons or else an attempt to run away 
from deserved censure. 


GoRDON TO GLADSTONE 
Thursday [July 5, 1855] 


A discussion will be raised on going into supply 
tomorrow, respecting Lord John’s conduct at Vienna. 
It has arisen so suddenly that I could not let you know 
earlier though I thought of telegraphing but my ig- 
norance as to the distance of Hawarden from the station 
at Chester prevented me. I hope you will be able to 
come. Gibson’s speech was a woeful mistake as to 
taste & good feeling.’® 


GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
Hawarden 


July 6, 55. 


I received your note this morning just in time to 
leave me the physical possibility of reaching the 
H{[ouse] of C[ommons] before 5—in passing I may 
mention [illeg.] and “immediate” written outside will 
always secure my getting it an hour earlier & in 
ample time. 

Upon the whole I thought it best not to go up. If 
Lord John’s explanation be of a personal character it 
had better be conducted perhaps without me—and if 
on the other hand it draws on a general debate on 
the whole question it will probably continue until Mon- 
day & in that case I should of course come up for it; 
although I should have greatly preferred having Gra- 
ham & S. Herbert in their places on the occasion of re- 
opening the whole question. 


10 March to May, 1855, Lord John Russell represented Britain 
in a conference at Vienna which sought to find bases for peace 
negotiations. The conference failed because Russia would not 
agree to the proposal for severe limitation of her naval forces 
in the Black Sea. For this story see Henderson, Crimean war 
diplomacy, 41-65; Walpole, Russell 2: 254-276; The Annual 
Register, History, 152-160, 1855. The conference was debated 
in the House of Commons July 6 and 12, Hansard, third ser., 
139: 551-607, 805-812. Milner-Gibson on July 3 interjected 
criticism of the war in a resolution relating to the death of 
Lord Raglan, commander of the British army in the Crimea. 
Ibid., 423-427. 
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Many thanks to you for writing. I hope your eyes 
are better. I should be very glad to have early intelli- 
gence of the Turkish Loan Guarantee which I fear is 
to come.” 


GORDON TO GLADSTONE 


Haddo House 
Sept 24, 1855. 


... What do you think of the chances of a dissolu- 
tion? You know that had Sebastopol fallen last year 
a dissolution would in all probability have followed, 
and perhaps L[or]d Palmerston may think it advisable 
now. My father & Cardwell, (who has been here), 
seem to think it not improbable. 

Your old friend the King of Naples must be really 
mad. However exaggerated the accounts may be the 
state of Naples must be such as to make one rejoice 
at almost any change, though I confess the change 
which will place King Murat on the throne is an alarm- 
ing one.’*” The prepotence of France in the Mediter- 
ranean when seated at Algiers, Rome, Naples, Athens, 
& Constantinople will be at least as dangerous to Europe 
as the prepotence of Russia in the Black Sea. 

What do you suppose will be the effect of the fall 
of Sebastopol ** so far as regards the inclination of this 
country towards peace? Cardwell lauds the moderation 
of the English people; I am inclined to quote the 
proverb “L’appetit vient en mangeant” & I think his- 
tory bears me out in doing so. 

We have had a very pleasant visit from the Card- 
wells ** & Roundell Palmers & a very short one from 
Canning, who says he went to see your son at Eton & 
was much amused to find his room adorned with most 
ferocious war prints.*® 

I am going abroad for a few weeks with the Bishop 
of Oxford early in October. 


11 Britain and France agreed to guarantee payment of in- 
terest on a Turkish loan of £5 million. This question was de- 


bated in the House of Commons, July 10, 19, 20 and 23. Han- 
sard, third ser., 139: 674, 1213-1270, 1283-1313. On July 20 
Gladstone spoke in opposition. Jbid., 1301-1311. The pro- 


posal was sanctioned on July 20 by a majority of three. 

12 The King of Naples was Ferdinand II whose government 
in 1851 had been bitterly denounced by Gladstone in a famous 
pamphlet, Letter to Lord Aberdeen; see Magnus, Gladstone, 
99-100; and Morley, Gladstone 1: 389-402. “King Murat” 
was Napoleon Lucien Charles Murat (1803-1878), second son 
of Joachim Murat, brother-in-law of Napoleon I, King of 
Naples, 1808-1814, who in a desperate attempt to save his 
throne, 1814-1815, changed sides. He failed and was shot 
October 13, 1815. His oldest son migrated to the United States, 
while the second son after a sojourn in America returned to 
Europe and became pretender to his father’s throne. In 1851 
he was recognized as a prince of royal blood by his cousin, 
Napoleon III. 

18 After a long siege by British and French armies the 
Crimean fortress of Sebastopol was captured September 9, 1855. 

14 Edward, later Lord, Cardwell (1813-1886) was one of 
the Peelites. 

15 Gladstone’s eldest son, W. H. Gladstone (1840-1891). 
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GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
Sept 28, 55. 


Your letter found me in the state with reference to 
writing in which you report Lord Aberdeen to have 
been at the date of your letter. But the aversion to 
letter writing, which a compulsory excess of it has 
produced, held my hand. I am glad that the arrival 
of your note has supplied the necessary stimulus at 
last. 

First and foremost let me say how glad we are to 
have so good an account of Lord Aberdeen’s health 
and strength. It seems to show that the removal of 
the tension of office and responsibility has not led to 
any injurious reaction. You do not name a time for 
his coming southwards: and probably having returned 
home after so long an absence he will tarry there longer 
than he at first intended. I fully reckon however on 
his performing his promise to make a call at Hawarden 
on his way, and with the hope thus afforded me of 
seeing him I must be satisfied, greatly as I could wish 
for earlier opportunities of free communication. 

I gather from your letter by negative inference that 
Clarendon now communicates with him little on the 
great subject of the day. For I am sure that if you 
had been able to say anything which would relieve my 
devouring hunger for some intelligence that might look 
towards sanity and peace, you would have said it. I 
have not a word of information bearing on the subject: 
and can but feed myself, very scantily, with the hope, 
that the French, having now obtained for the first time 
a great and splendid success exclusively their own,”® 
have reached a point at which it will be for the interest 
of L[ouis] N[apoleon] to have peace rather than again 
anticipate his conscription, and continue to contract 
debt at the rate of one hundred millions for each fifteen 
or eighteen months. I see nothing to rest upon but 
the good sense which the French people have shown 
with reference to this case, and the self-loving calcula- 
tions of the Emperor. The times are indeed sorry, 
when England has to look across the Channel for its 
ballast: but so it is. 

With respects to Dissolution, I dare scarcely whisper 
the word, for fear of Echo. My fear is that if it comes 
it will send up a set of men far more stupid & far 
more martial than the present House of Commons. 
One imagines this indeed to be so obvious, that the 
question arises why do not the War party in the 
Cabinet including the Ex-quaker Molesworth, dis- 
solve?**? Is it possible that the inert and flaccid ma- 
jority who are for peace can on this at least have lodged 
a protest or made a stand? . . . I was so much pleased 
with his [Canning’s] kindness in going to see him 
[my son] that I will forego my comment on his story. 


16 Qn September 8 the French stormed the redoubt of Mala- 
koff, key to Sebastopol. 

17 Sir William Molesworth (1810-1855), colonial secretary, 
July to October, 1855. 
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However I must say it would have been a little hard 
to expect him to set his watch from day to day by the 
Protocols and Correspondence of Vienna on which the 
whole matter turned. 

If peace is not made in the interval, we shall have 
much to consider before the opening of Parliament 
with respect to the course which it may then be proper 
to pursue. There are now, and still more there will be 
then, in all likelihood, considerable material on & with 
which to operate. But out of doors I fear there is as 
yet little improvement: I have been greatly struck, in 
this sense, by two conversations which I have recently 
held with a pair of individuals: one of them a peddlar 
and the other (the more rabid) a Bishop. Not one of 
Lord Aberdeen’s. 

With regard to Southern Italy I stick to my text. 
Could we separate between it & the rest of Europe by 
a wall of brass carried up to the sky, then I should 
say any change there must be for the better. But I 
shall view a rising in Naples or Rome even though 
successful with regret if it is to light up a European 
conflagration. 

If you are going abroad, I hope you will look in at 
Hawarden on your way. A little on this side of Chester 
the railway comes within two miles at Queensferry 
and at Broughton. 

We are on our way back thither after a month of 
sea bathing and touring among the Welsh mountains. 
But most of my time is taken up with Homer and 
Homeric literature, in which I am immersed, with great 
delight, up to my ears, perhaps I should say out of my 
depth.’ | 
[P. S.] More ‘one would think must grow out of 
these accounts of our share in the storming. 


GORDON TO GLADSTONE 
H{[addo] H[ouse] 
Nov 8, 1855. 


I was very glad the other day to see your handwriting 
on the back of a letter addressed to my father, for I 
had for some days been pondering whether I might 
venture so far as to give you some intimation that he 
was beginning to get anxious for some reply to his 
“Most Private” letter. Mrs. Gladstone having sent a 
few lines to me I take the opportunity in answering 
her to write a word to you. 

I did not like to trouble you with a letter of thanks 
in return for that which you kindly sent me, but I de- 
termined when I next wrote to take notice of two 
points in it. 

1. To confirm the conclusion at which you say you 
had “by negative inference” arrived—viz that there is 
now no sort of communication between Lord Claren- 
don & my father. I did not mention it because I 
thought their communication had ceased before you 


18 Gladstone, W. E., Studies on Homer and the Homeric age, 
3 v., Oxford, 1858. 
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left London. Since we have been here L[or]d C[laren- 
don] has only written once—a note of two pages only 
—to my father. This note conveyed the news of the 
fall of Sebastopol, which we had already learnt from 
the newspapers; & contained a prayer for peace, to 
which he does not seem to have taken much trouble 
to give effect. 

2. I wish to exculpate Canning. I was thoughtless & 
foolish to mention his joke to you, but I must defend 
him from the supposition that he was guilty of such 
bad taste as publickly [sic] to raise a laugh about your 
son’s warlike tastes. He said one day or rather the 
day for he was here but one out walking (1 think), 
when alone with my father & me, that he was amused 
to see such ferociously warlike prints in the room of 
a son of yours, & I must honestly confess that had I 
visited William as I intended to do, I should have felt 
the same, and probably made the same remark. 

Have you seen the Administrative Reform Associa- 
tion’s “Abolition of Patronage Bill?” 

I am terribly afraid I shall lose my seat for Beverley. 
[P. S.] Old Ellice has written a long letter to my 
father which I believe he (ie. my father) means to 
send to you. The Duke of Argyll sent my father a 
whole correspondence between himself & you. 


Mrs. GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
Hawarden Castle 
Dec 13th 1855 


If anxiety for your dear Father’s health was not 
uppermost in our minds then indeed the disappointment 
of not seeing him here today would be very great—as 
it is, we would not for the world that he had run the 
least risk & we submit accordingly. 

You are quite right to make him prudent—pray offer 
my love & tell him that we have had nothing but 
pleasure in anticipating his visit—& no trouble. 

We quite enjoyed Lord Stanley’s visit & were very 
much struck with him—he remained from Saturday 
til Wednesday so that we had a good opportunity of 
seeing something of him—his ability & great powers 
of reasoning struck my Husband very much & all this 
combined with so much modesty.’® 

Pray let me hear soon again about your Father I 
trust he will soon be quite well. 

[P. S.] Willy is come home quite well. 
sent up for good an 11th time.*° 





He has been 


GORDON TO GLADSTONE 
Haddo House 
Oct 3, 1856. 


Knowing as I do, how warmly you advocate the 
principle of competitive examination for employment 


19 Edward Henry Stanley, fifteenth Earl of Derby (1826- 
1893), eldest son of the fourteenth earl, the famous “Rupert 
of Debate.” 

20 At this time W. H. Gladstone was at Eton. 
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in the public service, I think it may not be altogether 
uninteresting to you if I tell you of one of the most 
striking results of the adoption of the system wh|ich] 
I have yet heard of, and which has been furnished by 
our own village. 

Among the successful candidates for appointments 
in the Indian Civil Service the one who ranked second 
in English literature was the son of the small shop- 
keeper—the ‘merchant’—at Methlic ;—a lad who I well 
remember as a little barefooted boy bringing parcels 
of tea and sugar to the House, and whose cleverness in 
the Parish School had attracted my attention some 
years ago. He obtained a Bursary in Marischal Col- 
lege [Aberdeen] and thence went up to the examination 
from which he has returned a successful competitor. 
You may well imagine the joy and pride of his father, 
and the enormous difference in the position of the 
young man himself, who has now an open road to any 
situation whatever in India.** 

I have wished for some excuse to write to you, and 
I venture to think that this incident furnishes me with 
a sufficient one. 

My father is very well and walks a great deal every 
day, though he will not allow that he does so. He was 
much pleased by his reception at Balmoral; but of that, 
and of Bright’s visit here, he has himself already given 
you a full account. 

I rejoice to hear how deeply you feel the importance 
of the Denison judgement,”* and cannot at all under- 
stand the intellectual process by which so many people 
have arrived at the conclusion that it is ‘of no real 
consequence whatever.’ 

May I ask to be kindly remembered to Mrs. Glad- 
stone & to R. Phillimore ** if he is now with you. 


GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
Private 
Liverpool 


Oct 29, 56. 


The Archbishop & his man have you see taken the 
next step and as far as they are concerned ‘There is no 
misery & no solace left.’ It must I think be admitted 
that they have done it handsomely. With the single 
exception that they always consented to hear Philli- 
more—the Primate only hedging by a reservation of his 
own liberty to go to sleep daily during the hearing— 
& may hear upon every single point & question raised 
be it what it might shews that they well understood 
what Strafford in a darker period called ‘thorough.’ 
That which makes the cup of disgust overflow, is 
the recollection that these worthies had an exactly con- 


21 Tndian civil service appointments had since 1853 been based 
on competitive examinations. Morley, Gladstone 1: 509-512. 

22 See Chapter II, note 47. 

23 Sir Robert Joseph Phillimore (1810-1885) was a close 
friend of Gladstone. At this time Phillimore was chancellor of 
the diocese of Oxford and judge of the Cinque Ports. 
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trary set of causes & principles of law ready for the 
case of Gorham, which they have now turned inside 
out with a rapidity & facility which would be admirable 
if it were not somewhat execrable.** 

With regard to the question which is the next thing 
to be done I understand, contrary to what I had pre- 
viously gathered from Phillimore, that the choice only 
lies between an application for prohibition, and going 
straight to the Privy Council. The latter of these 
courses would be attended, though success is presumed 
to be probable, with very great collateral evils: I can 
not doubt that they will ask for prohibition, and I 
should hope there is little chance of failure in obtaining 
it upon one of the many points on which it may be 
argued. Of these three principal ones are 1. whether 
the writ had lapsed by time, 2. whether advisedly does 
not mean knowingly and 3. whether the 29th article 
had the sanction of the Statute of Elizabeth. 

I am sorry that a Declaration appears on the subject 
of the doctrine: but I suppose the object was to calm 
the fearful minds. When the validity of the sentence is 
established upon appeal, or by failure to appeal then 
its exact & precise legal effects should be measured: 
& then if there is found to be real damages to sound 
doctrine, will be the time for that small minority who 
care about it to consider what acts that case demands 
of them.”® To me it appears [rest of this letter missing] 


GoRDON TO GLADSTONE 
Haddo House 
August 17, 1857. 


In case your attention should not have been attracted 
by it, I venture to enclose an extract from the Daily 
News on the subject of the divorce bill which is curious 
as shewing how well aware the friends of the bill are 
that delay will be fatal to their cause. It is a strange 
reason to urge for pressing an important bill at the 
end of the session that if time were given for people 
to think over it there would be no chance of passing 
it ! 26 


24 The decision of the diocesan court in the Denison case was 
handed down on October 21. Sumner was archbishop of Can- 
terbury. Dr. Lushington (1782-1873) represented the arch- 
bishop in the trial of Denison. For the Gorham case see Mag- 
nus, Gladstone, 95-96; Morley, Gladstone 1: 378-383. On 
October 24 Aberdeen wrote to Sir James Graham: “Gladstone 
writes to me much out of spirits and out of humour with 
everything: but Homer is his comfort.” Gordon, Arthur, ed., 
Selections from the correspondence of the Earl of Aberdeen 13: 
26, privately printed, 1855-1885. 

25 This letter as printed in Lathbury, Correspondence of Glad- 
stone 1: 373-374, omits a part of the first sentence but supplies 
part of what is missing at the end. It reads: “To me as to you, 
it appears in argument indisputable that the present proceeding 
is premature, and I am afraid that it may have the effect 
of exhibiting an appearance of weakness in numbers even 
greater than the reality... .” 

26 The Divorce Bill, which passed Parliament with large 
majorities, went on the Statute Book as 20 & 21 Vict., c. 85. 
It created a special court to handle divorce cases. Gladstone 
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I am sorry to find that in this country the clergy 
even of our own church are by no means generally hos- 
tile to the measure whilst the laity appear really to 
approve. 

But I suppose there is no longer any chance of suc- 
cessful resistance. 

You will be glad to hear that my father is pretty 
well & does not seem to mind the miserably wet cold 
& dark weather we are suffering from here. I trust 
you can give a satisfactory account of Lady Lyttelton.*7 

It was my wish & intention to have said a few words 
about the Principalities ** but the arrival of our most 
inconvenient post warns me to conclude. 

My father has had a long letter from Lady Canning 
written in very good heart & spirits. She says “we 
know that the city of Delhi was taken on the 13th & 
there is a rumour that the palace fell on the 18th.” She 
ought to know but how to reconcile this with the posi- 
tive statement that Delhi was not taken on the 27th 
I cannot tell.*° 

I must conclude. If you write pray give some ac- 
count of Lady Lyttelton. 

[P. S.] (My father’s “affectionate regards”’ ) 


GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
Hagley [Hall] Stourbridge 


Aug 21, 57. 


You will probably have seen before this reaches you 
that I was drawn away from the struggle on the Divorce 
Bill in which I felt the deepest concern by a call yet 
more urgent. 

The loss suffered here is a dreadful one but it is 
borne in the way which robs death & all evil of its sting. 

My deceased sister in law was so united with my 
wife, they so drew from their very earliest years, and 
not less since marriage than before it, their breath so 
to speak in common, that the relation I bore to her 
conveys little idea of what I have lost; but that again is 
little compared to my wife’s bereavement, & far above 
all to that of Lyttelton who now stands lonely among 
his twelve children. 

But the retrospect from first to last is one singularly 
bright and pure. She seemed to be one of those rare 
spirits who do not need affliction to draw them to their 
Lord: and from first to last there was scarce a shade 
of it in her life. When she was told she was to die 
her pulse did not change: the Last Communion ap- 


opposed it strongly, but to no avail. Jbid., 129-136; and 
Morley, Gladstone 1: 568-572. 

27 Mrs. Gladstone’s sister, Mary, Lady Lyttelton, died August 
17, 1857. Battiscombe, Georgiana, Mrs. Gladstone the portrait 
of a marriage, 109-110, Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1957. 

28 The Danubian Principalities were Moldavia and Wallachia, 
ultimately united as the kingdom of Roumania. 

29 Reference is to the Indian Mutiny which broke out on 
May 10, 1857. On the following day Delhi was captured by 
the mutineers. Lady Canning, née Charlotte Stuart, was the 


wife of Lord Canning, the governor-general of India. 
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peared wholly to sever her from the world, but she 
smiled upon her husband within a minute of the time 
when the spirit fled. 

On the whole there are few cases of so heavy a 
blow but fewer where a blow so heavy is tempered by 
so many consolations and such joyous hopes. 

I should have written to Lord Aberdeen: but you 
will I dare say kindly give him this account. He seemed 
latterly so well in London that I can hardly wish him 
better at Haddo. 

The Divorce Bill has been a painful affair and as to 
that part of the question which touches the Church is 
likely to have serious consequences. I for one am not 
prepared to seek the meaning of the Divine Law at 
the lips of the Houses of Parliament. 


GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
Hawarden 


Oct 29, 57. 


It is wearisome to be intruded on in the hour of 
domestic anxiety but you will not wonder, & will 
forgive it if I cannot on my wife’s part & my own, re- 
main silent after the alarming announcements we have 
read today in the papers about the health of Lord 
Aberdeen. 

I earnestly hope that the closing portion of the report 
in the Guardian is true: according to which the last 
account was the best, while the attack was stated to be 
of a nature in which when once an improvement has 
been effected there are not great fears of a return of 
the crisis. 

I cannot ask you to write for you will have enough 
on your hands but it would be a great comfort to us if 
there is any one under the roof through whom you 
could if it please God convey to us a satisfactory assur- 
ance respecting a life so dear to us & to many. 

My wife and I had exchanged our fears lest the 
visit of the Queen, by materially disturbing for the 
moment his ordinary habits should lead to any incon- 
venient consequence.*° 

This is a dark time. Only yesterday I wrote to 
Graham on his sore affliction. The day before we had 
to lament the death under the most touching circum- 
stances of our governess to whom we were greatly 
attached: and this morning we were awakened at_ five 
by the tidings that the much loved old parish church 
of Hawarden was in flames. The building had just 
been restored: and it is the vile and brutal work of an 
incendiary.*’ 

Thank God for the recovery of Delhi.** Lord Aber- 

30 Queen Victoria visited Haddo House early in October, 
1857. For an account of this visit see Aberdeen, Lord and Lady, 
We twa 1: 13-15, London, Collins, 1925. 

31 Lady Graham, the wife of Gladstone’s close friend, Sir 
James Graham, died on October 24. The Hawarden church, 
dating from the thirteenth century, burned on October 29. 

32 After a week of bitter fighting all of Delhi was finally re- 
occupied on September 21, 1857. Sen, Surendra Nath, Eighteen 
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deen has, I doubt not, been glad like us that Canning 
has had the courage, in a sanguinary period to be 
humane.** 

I need not tell you my wife fully shares in my solici- 
tude. She is I am sorry to say far from having re- 
covered as yet her usual strength. 

I spent two days last week with L[or]d Brougham: 
he is in great form (79 struck) and very well minded 
upon Church & other matters of which we spoke * 


GORDON TO GLADSTONE 
Haddo House 
October 31, 1857. 


Thank God—my dearest father is now much better 
but he has been most alarmingly ill & there is still room 
for anxiety & uneasiness. 

Hawarden Church burned—& by an incendiary! I 
can understand & appreciate what you must feel. 

It is long since I have written to you. I did not 
like to reply to your letter from Hagley with the cold 
expressions of commonplace condolence—still less to 
write on other subjects at such a time. I believe I 
was wrong that the expression of fellow feeling with 
the sorrows of those one loves can, if real, never be in- 
trusive. At least that is my own sentiment, but my 
nature is one which specially craves & pines for the 
expression of sympathy & affection. 

The Haddos are here, but both are ill & all the 
watching etc. has fallen upon myself. I would not 
have had it otherwise for every moment of attendance 
on him I value as a high privilege. 

Pray write again my dear Mr. Gladstone—your 
handwriting is a comfort to me. 

[P. S.] Delane invited himself here. He has the good- 
ness to approve generally of Canning so I suppose he 
is safe.*® 

Mr. Sumner said he was going to you. 
him very much. 

Caroline sends her kind love to Mrs. Gladstone.*® 


We liked 


fifty-seven, 106-110, Calcutta, Government of India Publica- 
tions Division, 1958. 

33 Lord Canning earned the sobriquet “Clemency Canning.” 
In a letter to Queen Victoria, September 25, 1857, Canning 
deplored the vindictiveness of a large number of the English 
in India. Letters of Queen Victoria, first ser., 3: 315-320. The 
Queen approved of Canning’s conduct and ultimately awarded 
him an earldom and made him knight of the Garter. 

34 Henry Peter, first Baron Brougham and Vaux (1778-1862), 
lord chancellor, 1830-1834. 

35 John Thadeus Delane (1817-1879) editor of The Times, 
1841-1877. In many quarters Lord Canning was bitterly criti- 
cized for his “clemency.” 

36 Charles Sumner (1811-1874), the American statesman, 
was in England June-November, 1857, recuperating from the 
injuries sustained when attacked by Preston Brooks of South 
Carolina. In October, 1857, he visited Lord Aberdeen at 
Haddo House, and in the following November he was a guest 
of the Gladstones at Hawarden. Caroline is probably the wife 
of Arthur Gordon’s older brother, Alexander, who on Decem- 
ber 9, 1852, married Caroline Herschel. 
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Mrs. GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
Hawarden Castle 


Nov 12 [1857] 


According to your wish I send you a Chester paper 
as you are kind enough to wish for all particulars. 
Alas we have no clue to the incendiary, & we have no 
suspicions—under such horrible circumstances we have 
great comfort in the very remarkable feeling w[hi]ch 
is shewn in the Parish—& amongst our friends—words 
are too weak to express How kind all are & what feel- 
ing for us it has aroused. Mr. Brewster our excellent 
Curate preached a very fine sermon on Sunday & as 
so many wished it to be printed—the proceeds are to 
go to the restoration of the Church—shall I send you 
a copy? I think you will be interested & can you give 
me any advice as to circulating it. I am sending to 
Masters who will be a good person to consult. Your 
good account of dear Lord Aberdeen made us all cheer- 
ful—I wonder if he knows how anxious people have 
been about him—Willy has had the honour of a big 
card of invitation to the Castle & writes delighted. The 
Queen so kind & the dances so jolly. Hfer] M[ajesty] 
opened the dance with the Prince of Wales opposite 
to the Prince Consort, & Princess Royal—& he says 
no one danced so merrily every dance as the Queen. 
We both beg to be allowed to send all affectionate mes- 
sages to your Father.— 


KEBLE ** To GLADSTONE 
Thursday 16 Feb 1858. 


You have communicated with me so kindly on one 
or two occasions that I am emboldened to write to 
you on a matter wh[ich] just now makes me feel very 
anxious—the attack on the B[isho]p of Brechin. I 
feel especially troubled, from the fear that I did wrong 
in this—that when he (the Bishop) consulted me about 
his charge in the first instance, I did not suggest a doubt, 
which I rather think even then crossed my mind, as 
to the expediency of stirring the question just then. 
However, the thing is done—& the great point now 
seems to me to be, that the Synod should be protected 
if possible against what threatens to be an overpower- 
ing pressure from below, at the same time that some 
of its own members appear desirous of committing the 
Scottish Church to hasty & onesided definitions of doc- 
trine. I can not help fancying that it would be a great 
thing if some of those Laymen in high position who 
are not yet committed to this rather troubling movement 
would in such manner as they think best let the bishops 
know that they were ready to support them even if 
they should come to the conclusion that B[isho]p 
Forbes has not really gone beyond the latitude fairly 
allowed by the Ch[urch] Standards. Would you kindly 


87 John Keble (1792-1866), professor of poetry at Oxford, 
1831-1841; vicar at Hursley, 1836-1866. His assize sermon, 


1833, on “national apostacy” started the Oxford or Tractarian 
Movement. 
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consider this? & would you also tell me if anything 
occurs to you as proper to be done, written, or left 
undone or unwritten, by the B[ishop] of B[rechin] & 
his friends, under the present very trying circum- 
stances? ** You may depend on my treating any thing 
you may say as quite confidential. 


GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
11 Carlton H[ouse| Terrace 


Feb. 27, 58. 


I shall leave this for you with Mr. Keble’s note— 

The B[isho]p of Brechin’s charge was I think not 
well-timed and there were expressions in it open to 
cavil. 

The B[isho]p of Glasgow *® who heads the move- 
ment against him appears to be both fanatical and ill- 
informed. 

Mr. Keble’s suggestion appears to be a reasonable 
one. 

I have no ostensible title to interfere in these matters 
but I have had some communication with the B[isho]p 
of Brechin and I have made known to Dean R[amsay] * 
intelligibly enough part at least of my feelings about 
the precipitancy & folly of this movement. 

The new B[isho]p of Aberdeen ‘*! seems to have 
spoken very wisely on the subject and if you have 
churchmen enough nothing perhaps could be safer or 
better than locally in his Diocese to thank him for the 
opinions he has expressed. I saw them in the Scots 
Eccl. Journal. 


IV. CHANGES AND ISSUES, 1858-1861 


[In the autumn of 1858 Gladstone abandoned his 
semi-retirement from public life and accepted from the 
Conservative government, headed by Lord Derby, an 
appointment as high commissioner extraordinary to the 
Ionian Islands. These islands had been a British pro- 
tectorate since 1815, but their inhabitants chafed under 
this arrangement and clamored for union with Greece. 
Although in mid-nineteenth century the islands were 
of little value to Britain, her statesmen were generally 
reluctant to contract the imperial frontiers. Moreover, 
the government of Greece stood in low repute and was 
unfriendly to British commercial interests. 

While Lord Derby may have intended the mission as 


38 Alexander Penrose Forbes (1817-1875) was bishop of 
Brechin, 1847-1875. He was strongly criticized for a state- 
ment concerning the Eucharist in his charge at a meeting of the 
diocesan synod on August 5, 1857. His views on the Eucharist 
agreed with those of the Oxford Tractarians, Edward Pusey 
and John Keble. Lathbury, Correspondence of Gladstone 1: 
411-415, 434446. 

39 Walter John Trower (1805-1877), bishop of Glasgow, 
1848-1859. 

40 Edward Bannerman Ramsay (1793-1872) was dean of 
Edinburgh. 

41 Thomas George Spink Suther, bishop of Aberdeen, 1857- 
1883. 
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a lure to bring Gladstone back into the Conservative 
fold, there were other weighty reasons for offering him 
the appointment and for his acceptance of it. Gladstone 
was then interested in British colonial problems,’ and 
he was an ardent classicist who would be delighted with 
the opportunity to visit lands immortalized by Homer. 
Concern for his wife’s health was a further important 
factor in Gladstone’s decision to accept the proffered as- 
signment. Catherine Gladstone felt “unhinged” and 
her doctors advised travel in a warm climate “as a 
cure for her ailment.” A winter in Corfu seemed a 
providential arrangement. Consequently, Gladstone 
“decided that to Corfu they must go.” * 

Arthur Gordon joined the mission as unpaid private 
secretary to Gladstone. Like his chief, Gordon loved 
Homer, and the brief sojourn to Homeric lands brought 
Gordon in touch with colonial problems for the first 
time. Mrs. Gladstone’s health was restored, but politi- 
cally Gladstone’s mission was a failure. The islanders 
refused to accept the autonomy which Gladstone rec- 
ommended. They wanted union with Greece, and this 
they got in 1863 when Prince William of Denmark as 
King George I accepted the Greek crown. In a man- 
ner never fully explained, Gordon was disloyal to 
Gladstone while they were in the islands, and for many 
years thereafter Gordon was haunted with self-reproach 
over his actions. 

Towards the close of the fifties Lord Aberdeen’s 
friends were deeply concerned about his health. On 
December 14, 1860, the statesman died. Twenty-five 
years earlier Gladstone had served as parliamentary 
undersecretary to Aberdeen who for a few months was 
secretary of state for war and the colonies. After his 
father’s death Gordon unearthed a letter in which 
Aberdeen recorded his impressions of his young under- 
study. At Gordon’s urging, Gladstone wrote a long 
letter to the son assessing the character, personality, and 
achievements of Lord Aberdeen. 

With the death of his father Gordon at long last was 
at liberty to choose his life work. He revisited the 
Ionian Islands, and upon his return home he entered 
the colonial service as lieutenant governor of New 
Brunswick. ] 


GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
11 C[farlton] H[ouse] Terrace 
Nov 2. 58. 


You know that I have agreed, at the request of the 
Colonial Secretary, to proceed to the Ionian Islands 
for the purpose of inquiry into the political embarrass- 
ments attending the working of their Constitution.*® 


1 Knaplund, Gladstone and imperial policy, 64-94, 185-227. 

2 Battiscombe, Mrs. Gladstone, 113-114. 

3For details concerning, Gladstone’s mission to the Ionian 
Islands see ibid., 113-116; Magnus, Gladstone, 135-138; and 
Morley, Gladstone 1:, 594-620. Professor J. K. Chapman of 
the University of New Brunswick has treated this episode in 
Gordon’s life quite fully in: The career of Arthur Hamilton 
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In considering whose aid I should invoke, my mind 
speedily turned to you: but I was diverted from the 
thought by supposing that the improvement in Lord 
Aberdeen’s health, great as it has been, has yet not been 
great enough to release you from your pious duties in 
such a degree as is required for a journey to a distance 
of two thousand miles by land & sea. 

Were it otherwise I should have been & should 
still be greatly pleased to prosecute the idea. I have 
however made it known to the Government that in 
all likelihood I should require the assistance only of 
one paid officer, and this one will I hope, on account 
of the numerous qualifications he appears to combine, be 
Mr. Lacaita.* That need not prevent my having the 
benefit of your presence if you are content to form one 
of our traveling party: but the question is one upon 
which I must not press you. If you think there is an 
opening do not fail to tell me promptly. 


GORDON TO GLADSTONE 
Jan 31, 1859. 


If I again write to you in preference to speaking 
ascribe it to the same cause which actuated me before 
—my great awkwardness in expressing myself viva 
voce. 

I am perfectly aware that at the beginning of last 
week we made an arrangement by which if my friend 
Strahan was appointed aide de camp I was bound to 
make way for Wortley on his arrival. To that arrange- 
ment, for the sake of securing Strahan’s appointment I 
was perfectly willing to agree, and by it I am of course 
perfectly prepared cheerfully to abide.* 

But—I cannot help saying that in some respects 
things have altered a good deal during the past week. 
When you then said that my heart was not in my work I 
could not deny the fact, but it is not so now. A week of 
work, & of companionship which I liked in my work, 


Gordon, 1st Lord Stanmore, to 1875, unpublished doctor’s 
thesis at the University of London. 

4James Lacaita (1813-1895) had been legal adviser to the 
British legation at Naples before 1850 when he called Glad- 
stone’s attention to the misrule of Ferdinand II, king of the 
Two Sicilies. Lacaita therefore was indirectly responsible for 
Gladstone’s bitter indictment of the Neapolitan government. 
In 1851 Lacaita was arrested, but British intervention secured 
his release whereupon he went to England and became pro- 
fessor of Italian at Queen’s College, London, 1853-1856, K.C. 
M.G., 1859. Lord Aberdeen thought that Gladstone made a 
mistake in accepting the mission to the Ionian Islands; it was 
not big enough for his talents. Very reluctantly did Aberdeen 
give his consent to Arthur’s acceptance of Gladstone’s offer. 
He did not like Lacaita (“a clever man, but a sort of quasi 
Italian refugee”). In letters to Sir James Graham, Aberdeen 
unburdened himself on the subject of the Ionian mission. Gor- 
don, Correspondence of Aberdeen 13: 92-93, 108-109. For 
the official correspondence and reports on Gladstone’s mission 
Parliamentary Papers (hereafter cited P.P.) 67: no. 185 and 
c. 2891, 1861. 
’ 5 James Archibald Stuart-Wortley (1805-1881), solicitor gen- 
eral 1856-1857. Sir George Cumine Strahan, aide de camp to 
the lord high commissioner of the Ionian Islands, 1859-1864. 
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(a thing on which I am very dependent) has given me 
not only the greatest interest in your success, which 
I always had, but also the greatest interest in the work 
itself, & it would be with deep regret that I should 
leave it at its present stage. I merely ask you to con- 
sider & think over the possibility of retaining me with 
propriety attached to your person whether as A[ide] 
D[e] C[amp] to you in your extraordinary capacity— 
as secretary—attaché or anything else you please.—I 
assure you that no amount of work however hard will 
in future cause me any feeling of discomfort or dis- 
content. 

Anxious as my father may be to see me again I know 
that if your stay is not “unreasonably” prolonged, he 
would be unwilling that I should leave you—& for your 
sake I trust your stay will not be so prolonged al- 
though it may exceed the original limit. 

Do not give me an immediate answer. Think of it 
& talk to Lacaita about it before a final decision. He 
is fully in possession of the subject & my ideas re- 
specting it. 


GoRDON TO GLADSTONE 
Haddo House 
August 20, 1860. 


I should have earlier written to Mrs. Gladstone or 
yourself had I not supposed that Caroline would have 
done so on our arrival here. I find however that she 
did not do so and I will lose no time in telling you— 
though you have in all probability heard it from the 
Argylls or Sir J[ames] Graham—that my father is 
not at all the worse for his journey, & indeed has 
really seemed rather better since his arrival here. He 
goes out every day notwithstanding the very disagree- 
able weather & has walked more, (in the house), than 
I have seen him do for months past.®. . . 

I rejoice in Garibaldi’s* successes but if he attacks 

Austria before the newly acquired liberties of the South 
are secure I shall think very differently of him. 
[P. S.] My father says that if Lacaita does not go to 
Naples to shew that he does really wish to maintain a 
constitutional system under the preserit Dynasty, which 
he has to my father always professed to be his wish, 
he shall think him—what he will not say. 


GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
11, Downing Street, Whitehall 
Aug 22. 60. 


Many thanks for your good & most welcome account 
of Lord Aberdeen’s having borne the long journey so 
well. I had heard of him from Sir James Graham: 


6 After 1855 Lord Aberdeen’s health declined. Since the 
winter climate in Scotland was rather severe, he usually spent 
that season in London. 

7 Guiseppi Garibaldi (1807-1882), the great Italian patriot 
and revolutionary leader. In 1860 he and his famous red-shirts 
seized Sicily and in September of that year he invaded the 
mainland of Italy. His later efforts against Rome failed. 
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and I was about to write to you but I have unfortunately 
let my Private Secretary go away without a substitute 
at this dead season, and the result is that yesterday my 
letters were 44. 

We have no news. Lacaita brought Manna, the 
Neopolitan Constitutional Envoy to Turin, here to- 
day.“ He was a good deal puzzled by the telegram 
about postponement of the Elections, which he did not 
believe. 


GoRDON TO GLADSTONE 

Most Private 
Argyll House 
Nov 12, 1860. 


I recollect telling you last summer that,—(like those 
considerate people who wait for the prorogation to 
pester you with plans for new taxes, or to invite your 
attention to their ideas on things in general;—) I 
meant to take advantage of your comparative leisure in 
the country to inflict on you a long letter, which I had 
for sometime past wished to write. The task was not 
a very pleasant one, & I put off undertaking it, over & 
over again, until now your holiday is over, & you have 
returned to all the worry of Downing Street. I think 
however that my letter ought to be written, & I will no 
longer shirk doing it; but I believe a few lines will 
answer my purpose, & that I need not trouble you 
with all the details I had contemplated. 

For nearly a year, then—, it has been my wish, and 
my intention, to acknowledge to you that I feel myself 
to have behaved ill towards you whilst employed under 
your orders in Corfu, and I should sooner have given 
effect to this intention had I not desired to accompany 
my confession by certain explanations to which I could 
hardly expect you to have either time or patience to 
listen whilst in London. On the whole, however, I 
now think it as well simply to relieve my mind by 
this avowal, & not to enter upon explanations, or apolo- 
gies, except with regard to one single point. You may 
reasonably ask why I did not resign? I fully admit 
that I ought to have done so, (as Mrs. Gladstone more 
than once suggested to me) and in fact I consider my 
not having done so to be my chief offence ; for difference 
of opinion, or want of interest in my work, might be 
involuntary, whilst to remain in the position I held, 
under the circumstances, was a conscious & deliberate 
act. I wish frankly to state the motives which at the 
time I imagined to influence me, and also those which 
I have since had reason to believe were even more 
powerful, though I did not then permit myself to be 
fully cognizant of them. 

I will, then, honestly avow my belief that my extreme 
enjoyment of Corfu, the health & strength I felt myself 
gaining in that delicious climate, & my dread of re- 
turning to this country exercised a powerful, though 


8 Probably Giovanni Manna (1812-1865), Italian lawyer, 
economist, journalist, and patriot. 
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almost unconscious, influence in determining me to re- 
main with you to the last possible moment, nor do I 
altogether regret that it was so, for I verily believe 
that but for the invigorating refreshment of those four 
months my health, (which, as it is, has suffered very 
severely from the close confinement of the last few 
years,) would, before this time have broken down alto- 
gether—Be this as it may, however, I, of course, 
should not have allowed such considerations to weigh 
with me had they not been accompanied by others of 
a graver description. Among these the first was the 
positive & often repeated order of my father to stick by 
you to the last, under any circumstances. He wholly 
disapproved your policy, (which was not my case,) but 
at the close of every censure on your proceedings, or 
reflection on my having made myself “clerk to that 
renegade Italian attorney” ® came the injunction “never- 
theless you must not now quit them.” My fathers 
orders not to resign were reinforced by the letters of 
another very distinguished person who as strongly 
urged me to do so, but who desired me to resign be- 
cause he thought my doing so would do you harm, & 
strengthen the clamour which, but for subsequent— 
and then unforeseen—occurrences, was to greet you on 
your return to England. My strong personal affection 
for you, & my earnest desire for your success having 
never varied, you will easily conceive that this advice 
only determined me the more resolutely to adopt an 
opposite course. 

Nevertheless, though the confession is a somewhat 
humiliating one, I must admit that but for my own 
reluctance to quit the warm sunshine—the unlimited 
exercise & fresh air,—& the companions of my own 
age—all pleasures to which I had long been a stranger, 
& which I felt I must soon again abandon; I believe 
I should have tried to convince my father that it was 
not possible for him to judge accurately of the state of 
affairs at so great a distance, and that, whilst my re- 
turn could not possibly be any loss to you, or do you 
any injury, my presence had become a source of irrita- 
tion & annoyance. 

The fact is that the real and essential mistake was at 
the very commencement of the mission. My father & 
I both looked upon my appointment as an excuse for a 
delightful journey, full of interest & excitement, and 
your warnings (for you did warn me) were neglected 
or overlooked. You may possibly yourself recollect 
how even in such of my father’s letters as I showed 
you, he invariably treated my official duties as a form, 
& dwelt on travelling as my business in being in the 
Islands at all. 

But I do not wish to make excuses, though I believe 
I could offer satisfactory explanations of more than 
one circumstance which at the time caused you annoy- 
ance. I prefer simply to confess to you in words, what 
I have long felt, viz that I did not act towards you as 
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Renegade Italian attorney” referred to Lacaita. 
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I ought to have done, or as I should like a subordinate 
of my own to act towards me. I wish also to add that 
I am heartily sorry that this should have been the case, 
though the expedition was so useful to me in giving 
me increased knowledge of the world & increased 
knowledge of myself, that I cannot truly say I regret it 
having been undertaken. 


GorRDON TO GLADSTONE 
Argyll House 
Nov 14, 1860. 


Will you kindly read this enclosed letter when you 
have leisure to do so?—Pray read it indulgently—May 
I also ask you to keep it to yourself: I should not like 
it to fall into the hands of your secretary.’ 

My father continues to improve. He saw Mr. Her- 
bert on Sunday, & I have no doubt he will see you 
when next you call. 

[P. S.] I have just rec[eive]d your note since writing 
this. 


GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
Copy 
11 C[farlton] H[ouse] Terrace 
Nov 15, 60. 


I have read with unfeigned pleasure your letter of 
yesterday, which I think does you great credit. On 
my part the matter to wh[ich] it refers will be no more 
remembered. 

I am sorry L[or]d Ab[erdee]n disapproved of my 
‘policy,’ because it was prompted solely by the desire 
(however erroneous the application) to do justice, of 
wh[ich] I have always regarded him as among our 
now living statesmen the strictest model. But this is 
by the bye,—& the future will show. I hope to take 
an early opp[ortunit]y of calling. 

[P. S.] An inner env[elope] is always a defence against 
my Private Secretary 





GorDON TO GLADSTONE 
Argyll House 
Dec 7. 1860. 


. . . My father was much worse yesterday & Holland *” 
was in the utmost alarm. He is today a trifle better, 
but I fear there will be no real rally from this attack. 


GorDON TO GLADSTONE 
Argyll House 
Dec 14, 1860. 


My dearest father breathed his last this morning at 
a quarter before 2—He passed away quietly & with- 
out the slightest suffering, holding my hand, and that 
of his eldest and best loved grandson. All his family 


10 Reference is to Gordon’s letter of November 12. 

11 The letters of November 12 and 14 were both at hand. 

12Sir Henry Holland (1788-1873), physician-in-ordinary to 
Queen Victoria and Prince Albert. 
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except the Haddos were round his bed & our mothers 
children Abersom Claud & Harriet.4°—You will both 
feel with us in our loss for you knew what he was 
who has been taken from us. 


Mrs. GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
Hawarden Castle 
December 24. [1860] 


I would not write you at first—it seemed to me as 
if your grief was too sacred to intrude upon—& even 
though I think you will let me say that my sympathy 
with you is not of an ordinary kind—that I waited to 
tell you how much I have been thinking of you—& 
this is the time when the last duties have been paid 
& you are beginning to know what you have lost— 
the void & the longing & the silence is [sic] now 
pressing hardily upon you & a few words may not be 
now unwelcome—oh I know too well what this is— 
the return home to the empty house—& I can pity 
you—but you have I believe a great comfort in your 
heart—you have cherished & comforted your loved 
Father & been unto him as both Son & Daughter— 
then what joy to think over his life great & good. 
This that can never die—I was in Church upon that 
Friday morning & with you all in spirit—I loved to 
think that my Husband was there assisting —His love 
& reverence perhaps even you can scarcely know—so 
it was a mournful pleasure to him these last duties. 
Speaking of blessed hope & joy—the past memories & 
old days cascaded on his mind & would have overcome 
him had it not been for this the sure “& certain hope”— 

I have been too long, but the thought of your Father 
is so touching—I feel thankful for all the times it has 
been my privilege to see him. I loved him for himself 
but I loved him before I really knew him because Wil- 
liam had made me know what he was— 

Can we do anything for you? We shall be all quiet 
here till the 14th of Jan[uary] with nobody after De- 
c[ember]? & if you liked to come & be alone with us 
we would try & comfort you. Do tell me how you are 
& mention dear Mrs. Gordon.** 

Willy ** desires me to give you his love & to tell 
you how he feels for you. That God may bless you 
& comfort you is the sincere prayer of your sincere 
friend. 


GORDON TO GLADSTONE 
Palace Corfu 
Feb 11, 1861. 


I think you may like a few lines from me as to the 
impressions which have been produced on my mind by 
my return here. 


13 Claud and Harriet were children of Lord Aberdeen’s sec- 
ond wife by her first husband, Viscount Hamilton. 

14 Mrs. Gordon was the wife of Lord Aberdeen’s second son, 
Alexander Hamilton-Gordon (1817-1890). 

15 The Gladstone’s eldest son. 
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1. Sir Henry Storks has been very kind & has insisted 
on making me his guest during my stay.’® I have had 
many long conversations with him, & have seen some- 
thing of his mode of government. The faults of his 
system are patent on the surface, but I am inclined to 
think that it has real merits which are not so manifestly 
apparent. Those merits are that (I think) he thor- 
oughly understands the character of the people & 
knows what to regard as serious, & what to smile at as 
mere froth & verbiage—that he lives on easy & familiar 
terms with the Greeks & does all he can to break down 
the partition which our silly pride has formed between 
the Greek & English society here—and that he abstains 
from any the slightest interference with the elections 
&c. But on the other hand his mind is of an essentially 
arbitrary & despotic cast & he governs far too directly 
and sternly, using his powers of “high police” without 
stint or scruple. He gives confidence to none & on 
principle works with instruments of a very inferior 
order & as he told me the other night “he hates clever 
men.” There is also some coolness with Sir George 
juller ** as being himself a military man he is con- 
stantly giving orders & doing things which ought more 
properly to be done by the Commander of the Forces. 
2. The Parliament threatens to take to a new line of 
obstruction i. e. to abstain altogether from meeting. If 
they adhere to this some real embarrassment may be 
the consequence but it is very unlikely that they should 
do so.*8 

3. I dined with Zambelli*® on Saturday & your health 
was drunk with much warmth & apparent sincerity. 
Zambelli is very unhappy at the political prospect for 
the islands. . . . On the whole he seems to think Sir 
Henry’s rule judicious in execution as it is decidedly 
benevolent in intention. 

4. I have seen a good deal of Curcumelli this time. 
When you were here he was as you remember under the 
cloud caused by Mr. Guernsey’s publication of the stolen 
despatches and I think you had not much intercourse 
with him.*° He has made a most favourable impression 
on me. He seems to be not only clever, which most 
of the men here are, but also exceedingly energetic & 
really working for the material improvement of his 
country agriculturally—educationally &c. Under the 
circumstances of the time you could hardly have paid 
him a visit at his country house of Curcumelli where 
he habitually lives, but it is a very interesting sight to 

16 Sir Henry Knight Storks (1811-1874), British high com- 
missioner of the Ionian Islands, 1859-1863. 

17 General Sir George Buller (1802-1884), commander of 
British garrison in the Ionian Islands, 1856-1862. 

18 See final sentence, note 4. 

19 Napoleon Zambelli, an Ionian deputy who had supported 
Gladstone’s program for the Ionian Islands. 

20 Sir Demetrius Curcumelli was advocate general of the 
Jonian States. P.P. 67: c. 2891, 10, 1861. Wellington Guernsey 
stole two important despatches from Young to Lytton which 
were published by the Daily News, London, November 12, 
1858. Ibid., 24, 38. 
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see him working among his wine & oil stores & sur- 
rounded by a charming & well educated family. (It 
was his son who had the office of the commission in 
the Ceylon Rifles)—The President Damaschino *1 
stands very high in Sir Henry’s favour. I confess I 
do not myself think him very honest or remarkably able 
but this is rather a merit with the L.H.C.*° 
5. Sir Charles Sargent & Colonel Herbert dined with 
Zambelli on Saturday. Herbert made some allusion 
to Sargent having been the ‘Times’ correspondent in 
1858. Sargent after absolutely denying it asked me 
whether you believed him to be the author of those 
letters? I really could not say for I do not know, but 
the belief was general here. Certainly Lacaita & I 
thoroughly believed it, & though I now believe that 
our friend Bowen simply lied he certainly produced 
both to Lacaita & to me what seemed absolute proofs 
of Sargent’s connection with the Times. Herbert said 
he had never doubted it till he heard Sargent contradict 
the report on Saturday. I think it is not unlikely that 
Sargent will write to you himself on the subject.** 
The weather since my arrival has been exceedingly 
bad—wet, cold, & windy—a great contrast to what we 
remember two years ago, & I look forward to an 
uncomfortable voyage to Alexandria tomorrow for at 
present a furious sirocco is blowing—the sea dashing 
at the foot of the green stairs & the ships in harbour 
pitching heavily. . 
[P. S.] Sir Henry [Storks] has allowed the Palace to 
get exceedingly shabby. Have you had the curiosity to 
look at the report of the Ionian Revenue? Sir Henry 
& Wolff may be first rate administrators but are cer- 
tainly not deep in political economy ! * 


GLADSTONE TO GORDON 


25 


Downing Street 
April 21, 1861. 


When, within a few days after your Father’s death, 
I referred in conversation with you to one or two points 
in his character, it was from the impulse of the moment, 


21Sir A. Damaschino was president of the Ionian senate 
and one of the ablest lawyers in the islands. See Sir John 
Young to Sir E. B. Lytton, August 2, 1858. Jbid., 1-2, 9. 

22 Lord High Commissioner. 

23 Sir George Ferguson Bowen (1821-1899), president of 
the University of Corfu, 1847-1851; chief secretary of the 
Ionian Islands government, 1854-1859. Sir Charles Sargent 
(1821-1900), member of the supreme council of justice in the 
Ionian Islands, 1858-1860. Edward Herbert (1837-1870) vis- 
ited the islands at this time. Wolff, Sir Henry Drummond, 
Rambling recollections 1: 365, London, Macmillan, 1908. 

24Sir Henry Drummond Wolff (1830-1908), secretary to 
Sir Henry Storks, 1859-1864. 

25 Large sections of this letter were published in Balfour, 
Aberdeen 2:, 325-327; in Gordon, Arthur, The Earl of Aber- 
deen, 308-309, London, 1893; and in Morley, Gladstone 2: 
639-644. Among the Gladstone Papers are found both the 
original of this letter and a copy. The copy was seen in 1861 
by the Duchess of Sutherland, and by the Duke and Duchess 
of Argyll; in 1862 by Dean Ramsay; and in 1869 by Lord 
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and without any idea of making my words a matter of 
record. Months have now passed since you asked me 
to put on paper the substance of what I said. The 
delay has been partly, perhaps mainly, owing to the 
pressure of other demands upon my time and thoughts. 
But it has also been due to this, that an instinct similar 
to that which made me speak has made me shrink from 
writing. It is enough in conversation to give the most 
partial and hasty touches, provided they be not in the 
main untrue. Those same touches, when clothed in 
a form of greater assumption, have but a meager and 
unsatisfactory appearance and may do even positive 
injustice. Most of all in the case of a character which 
was not only of rare quality, but which was so re- 
markable for the fineness of its lights and shadows. 
But you have a right to my recollections such as they 
are, and I will not withhold them. 

I may first refer to the earliest occasion on which I 
saw him; for it illustrates a point not unimportant in 
his history. On an evening in the month of January, 
1835, during what is called the short Government of 
Sir Robert Peel,*® I was sent for by Sir Robert Peel, 
and received from him the office, which I accepted, of 
the Under Secretaryship for the Colonies. From him 
I went on to your Father, who was then Secretary of 
State in that department, and was thus to be, in official 
home-talk, my master. Without any apprehension of 
hurting you, I may confess, that I went in fear and 
trembling. I knew Lord Aberdeen only by public 
rumour. Distinction of itself naturally & properly 
rather alarms the young. I had heard of his high 
character ; but I had also heard of him as a man of cold 
manner and close and even haughty reserve. It was 
dusk when I entered his room, the room on the first 
floor with the bow window looking to the Park, so 
that I saw his figure rather than his countenance. I do 
not recollect the matter of the conversation: but I well 
remember that, before I had been three minutes with 
him, all my apprehensions had melted away like snow 
in the sun; and I came away from that interview 
conscious indeed, as who could fail to be conscious of 
his dignity, but of a dignity so tempered by a peculiar 
purity and gentleness, and so associated with impres- 
sions of his kindness and even friendship, that I believe 
I thought more about the wonder of his being at that 
time so misunderstood by the outer world, than about 
the new duties and responsibilities of my new office. 

I was only, I think, for about ten weeks his Under 


Granville. In 1888 Gladstone himself added some explanatory 
notes. In 1861 the Dowager Duchess of Sutherland was Har- 
riet Elizabeth Georgiana, widow of the second Duke of Suther- 
land (1786-1861). George Douglas Campbell, eighth Duke 
of Argyll (1823-1900), served in several Liberal governments, 
1852-1881, but later broke with Gladstone over Irish home rule. 
The Duchess of Argyll was Lady Elizabeth Leveson Gower 
(1824-1878). Philip Henry, fifth Earl of Stanhope (1805- 
1875), historian, and in politics a Peelite. 

26 The first government of Sir Robert Peel, December, 1834— 
April, 1835. 
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Secretary. But as some men hate those whom they 
have injured, so others love those whom they have 
obliged: and his friendship continued warm and un- 
intermitting for the subsequent twenty six years of his 
life. 

Some of his many great qualities adorn him in com- 
mon with several, or even with many other contempo- 
rary statesmen: such as clearness of view, strength of 
the deliberative faculty, strong sense of duty, deep de- 
votion to the Crown, and the most thorough and un- 
compromising loyalty to his friends and colleagues. In 
this loyalty of intention many I think are not only 
praiseworthy but perfect. But the loyalty of intention 
was in him so assisted by other and distinctive quali- 
ties, as to give it a peculiar efficacy: and any one asso- 
ciated with Lord Aberdeen might always rest assured 
that he was safe in his hands. When our law did not 
allow prisoners the benefit of counsel, it was commonly 
said that the Judge was counsel for the prisoner. Lord 
Aberdeen was always counsel for the absent. Doubt- 
less he had pondered much upon the law “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thy self.’ It had entered pro- 
foundly into his being, and formed a large part of it. 
He was strong in his self respect, but his respect for 
others, not for this man or that but for other men as 
men, was much more conspicuous. Rarely indeed have 
I heard him utter a word concerning opponents, or 
concerning those who actually were or had been friends, 
that could have given pain. If and when it was done, 
it was done so to speak judicially, upon full & reluctant 
conviction, and with visible regret. 

If I have said that he had much in common with 
other distinguished men who were like him statesmen 
by profession, it has been by way of preface to what 
I have now to say; namely that what has ever struck 
me most in his character as a wliole was its distinctive- 
ness. There were several mental virtues that he pos- 
sessed in a degree very peculiar: there were I think 
one or two, in which he stood almost alone. I am not 
in myself well qualified for handling a subject like this, 
and also my life has been too hurried to give me the 
most favourable opportunities. Still I must try to ex- 
plain my meaning. I will name then the following char- 
acteristics, one and all of which were more prominent 
in him than in any public man I ever knew: mental 
calmness; the absence (if for want of better words I 
may describe by a negation) of all egoism: the love of 
exact justice: a thorough tolerance of spirit: and last 
and most of all, an entire absence of suspicion. 

There was something very remarkable in the com- 
bination of these qualities, as well as in their separate 
possession. Most men, who might be happy enough 
to have one half his love of justice, would be so tossed 
with storms of indignation at injustice as to lose the 
balance of their judgment. But he had or seemed to 
have all the benefits, all the ennobling force, of strong 
emotion, with a complete exemption from its dangers. 
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His mind seemed to move in an atmosphere of chartered 
tranquillity which allowed him the view of every object, 
however blinding to others, in its true position and 
proportion. 

It has always appeared to me that the love of justice 
is one of the rarest among all good qualities, I mean 
the love of it with full and commanding strength. I 
should almost dare to say there are five generous men 
for one just man. The beauty of justice is the beauty 
of simple form: the beauty of generosity is heightened 
with colour and every accessory. The passions will 
often ally themselves with generosity but they always 
tend to divert from justice. The man who strongly 
loves justice must love it for its own sake, and such a 
love makes of itself a character of a simple grandeur 
to which it is hard to find an equal. 

Next to Lord Aberdeen, I think Sir Robert Peel 
was the most just of the just men I have had the hap- 
piness to know. But during the years from 1841 to 
1846, when they were respectively Foreign Secretary 
and Prime Minister, as I was at the Board of Trade ** 
for much of the time, I had occasion to watch the two 
in the conduct of several negotiations that involved 
commercial interests; such as that on the State Dues, 
and that on the project of a Commercial Treaty with 
Portugal. Now and then Sir Robert Peel would shew 
some degree of unconscious regard to the mere flesh 
and blood, if I may so speak of Englishmen; Lord 
Aberdeen was invariably for putting the most liberal 
construction upon both the conduct and the claims of 
the other negotiating state. 

There is perhaps no position in this country, in 
which the love of justice that I have ascribed in such 
extraordinary measure to your Father, can be so 
severely tested, as that very position of Foreign Min- 
ister, with which his name is so closely associated. 
Nowhere is a man so constantly, and in such myriad 
forms, tempted to partiality: nowhere can he do more 
for justice: but nowhere is it more clear that all human 
force is inadequate for its end. A nation is rarely just 
to other nations. Perhaps it is never truly just though 
sometimes (like individuals) what may be called more 
than just. There can be no difficulty in any country, 
least of all in this, in finding Foreign Ministers able 
and willing to assert the fair and reasonable claims of 
their countrymen with courage and with firmness. The 
difficulty is quite of another kind: it is to find the 
foreign minister, first who will himself view those claims 
in the dry light both of reason and of prudence: sec- 
ondly, and a far harder task, who will have the courage 
to hazard, and if need be to sacrifice himself in keep- 
ing the mind of his countrymen down to such claims as 
are strictly fair and reasonable. Lord Aberdeen was 
most happy in being Secretary of State for Foreign 

27 On the copy of the letter is found in the margin, “In those 
days now nearly half a century ago, the Board of Trade advised 


the Foreign Minister in all matters of Commercial negotiations. 
W. E. G., March, 1888.” 
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Affairs in the time & the political company of two such 
men as the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel. 
He was also happy in the general prevalence of a spirit 
of great sobriety in the country, which was singularly 
free, under the Government of Sir Robert Peel, from 
the opposite but sometimes associated extremes of 
wantonness and fear. I am glad to think that his 
administration of his department earned a decided pub- 
lic approval. So just a man will I think rarely attain 
in that department to the same measure of popularity, 
while a less just man might easily obtain one far greater. 

To fall short of perfect candour would deprive all I 
have said of the little value it can possess, as that little 
value is all summed up in its sincerity. On one subject, 
to which my mind has been directed for the last twelve 
or fourteen years, I had the misfortune to differ from 
your Father. I mean the state of Italy and its relation 
to Austria in particular.** I will not pretend to say 
that his view of the case of Italy appeared to me to 
harmonise with his general mode of estimating human 
action and political affairs. It seemed to me as if, 
called in very early youth to deal with a particular 
combination of questions which were truly gigantic, 
his mind had received from their weight and force, at 
an impressible period, a fixed form in relation to them, 
while it ever remained open and elastic in a peculiar 
degree upon all others. But my mode of solution for 
what appeared to me an anomaly is immaterial. I 
thankfully record that the Italian question was almost 
the only one within my recollection, quite the only one 
of practical importance, on which during the twenty 
six years I have named, I was unable to accept his 
judgment. I bear witness with yet greater pleasure 
that, when I returned from Naples in 1851, deeply 
impressed with the horrible system that I had wit- 
nessed, his opinions on Italian politics did not prevent 
his readily undertaking to read the statement I had 
drawn, nor his using when he had read it more strong 
words on the subject which came from lips like his 
with such peculiar force. As readily did he undertake 
to invoke the aid of the Court of Vienna; to which, 
if I remember right he transmitted the statement in 
manuscript. 

Though I feel that I cannot by any effort do justice 
to what I have termed his finely-shaded character, I 
also feel that I might be drawn onwards to great length 
on the subject. I must resist the impulse, but I cannot 
stop without saying a word on the quality which I 
regard as beyond all others his own, I mean the absence 
from his nature of all tendency to suspicion. Those, 
who have read his State papers, and have admired their 
penetrating force and comprehensive scope, will not 
misunderstand me when I say that he was in this respect 
a little child; not from defect of vision, but from thor- 
ough nobleness of nature. 

28 For Aberdeen’s views on Italy see Balfour, Aberdeen 2:, 
166. 
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i do not think it was by effort and self-command 
that he rid himself of suspicion. In the simple and 
strong aim of the man to be good himself, it belonged 
to the very strength and simplicity of that aim that he 
should also think others good. I recollect, and I dare- 
say you better recollect, one of his sayings: “I have a 
habit of believing people.” To some these words may 
not seem to impart a peculiarity. But as descriptive 
of him they indicate what of all the points of his char- 
acter seemed to me most peculiar. I have known one 
man as free from suspicion as was Lord Aberdeen: but 
he was not a politician. I am far from thinking states- 
men, or politicians, less honourable than other men; 
quite the reverse; but the habit of their life renders 
them suspicious. The vicissitudes of politics, the changes 
of position, the change of alliance, the sharp transition 
from cooperation to antagonism, the inevitable contact 
with revolting displays of self-seeking & self-love, more 
than all these perhaps the constant habit of forecasting 
the future and shaping all its contingencies beforehand, 
which is eminently the merit and intellectual virtue of 
the statesman, all these tend to make him, & commonly 
do make him, suspicious even of his best friend. This 
suspicion may be found to exist in conjunction with 
regard, with esteem, nay with affection. For it must 
be recollected that it is not usually a suspicion of moral 
delinquency, but, at least as it dwells in the better & 
higher natures, of intellectual error only in some of its 
numerous forms, or at most of speaking with reserve 
that may be more or less, or even wholly, unconscious. 
None of these explanations are needed for Lord Aber- 
deen. He always took words in their direct & simple 
meaning, & assumed them to be the index of the mind; 
and its full index too, so that he did not speculate to 
learn what undiscovered residue might still remain in 
its dark places. This entire immunity from suspicion, 
which makes our minds in general like a haunted place, 
and the sense of the immunity that he conveyed to his 
friends in all his dealing with them, combined with the 
deep serenity of his mind which ever seemed to beguile 
and allay, by some kindly process of nature, excitement 
in others, gave an indescribable charm to all inter- 
course with him in critical and difficult circumstances. 
Hence perhaps in great part, & not merely from his 
intellectual gifts, was derived the remarkable power 
he seemed to me to exercise in winning confidences 
without seeking to win them: and on the whole I be- 
lieve that this quality, could we hold it as it was held 
in him, would save us from ten erroneous judgments 
for one into which it might lead. For the grand charac- 
teristic of suspicion after all, as of superstition, is to 
see things that are not. 

I turn now to another point. Tord Aberdeen was 
not demonstrative: I do not suppose he could have 
been an actor: he was unstudied in speech: and it is 
of interest to enquire what it was that gave such extra- 
ordinary force and impressiveness to his language. He 
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did not deal in antithesis. His sayings were not 
sharpened with gall. In short one might go on dis- 
claiming for him all the accessories to which most 
men, who are impressive, owe their impressiveness. 
Yet I never knew anyone who was so impressive in 
brief utterances conveying the sense of the matter. 
One of them in particular he mentioned to me, as he 
may have done to others; but it cannot be too much 
remembered, from its connection with one of the most 
momentous declarations that has in modern times pro- 
ceeded from the lips of an individual man. When the 
Duke of Wellington in November 1830 had pronounced 
his rather idolatrous eulogy on the Parliamentary Com 
stitution of England, and had thus become against his 
will a main, perhaps the main, author of the Reform 
Bill, on his sitting down he turned to Lord Aberdeen, 
who was by him, and used the words “I have not said 
too much have I?” Lord Aberdeen replied “You'll hear 
of it.” He did hear of it! England & Europe heard 
of it, and history has caught and will hold the echo. 

History has also caught and will hold firmly and well 
the honoured name of your Father. There was no 
tarnish upon his reputation, more than upon his char- 
acter. He will be remembered in connection with 
great passages of European policy not only as a man of 
singularly searching large and calm intelligence, but 
yet more as the just man, the man that used only true 
weights and measures, and ever held even the balance 
of his ordered mind. It is no reproach to other states- 
men of this or of other periods to say that scarcely any 
of them have had a celebrity so entirely unaided by 
a transitory glare. But if this be so it implies that 
while they for the most part must relatively lose, he 
must relatively and greatly gain. If they have had 
stage lights and he has had none, it is the hour when 
those lights are extinguished that will for the first time 
do that justice as between them which he was too noble, 
too far aloft in the tone of his mind, to desire to anti- 
cipate. All the qualities and parts, in which he was 
great, were those that are the very foundation stones 
of our being: as foundation stones they are deep, and 
as being deep they are withdrawn from view, but Time 
is their witness and their friend, and in the final dis- 
tribution of posthumous fame Lord Aberdeen has 
nothing to forfeit, he has only to receive. 

I see, on perusing what I have written, that in the 
endeavour to set forth the virtues and great qualities 
of your Father I seem more or less to disparage other 
men, including even Sir Robert Peel whom he so 
much esteemed and loved. I had no such intention, 
& it is the fault of my hand not of my will. He would 
not have claimed, he would not have wished or borne 
that others should claim for him, superiority, or even 
parity, in all points, with all his contemporaries. But 
there was a certain region of character that was, so to 
speak, all his own: and these other men do seem more 
or less dwarfed beside him. In the combination of pro- 
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found feeling with a calmness of mind equally pro- 
found, of thorough penetration with the largest charity, 
of the wisdom of the serpent with the harmlessness of 
the dove, in the total suppression and exclusion of self 
from his reckonings and actions, in all this we may 
think him supreme, and yet leave a broad array of good 
and noble qualities in which he may have shared vari- 
ously with others.—There are other secrets of his char- 
acter and inner life, into which I do not pretend to 
have penetrated. It always seemed to me that there was 
a treasure house within him which he kept closed 
against the eyes of men. He is gone. He has done 
well in his generation. May peace and light be with 
him & may honour & blessing long attend his memory 
upon earth. 


OBSERVATION BY Mr. GLADSTONE 
March, 1888. 


Though I will not say that Lord Aberdeen was 
wholly without prejudices on the Italian question, yet 
I may safely point out that nothing could mar his fair- 
ness and kindness in cases with which he was brought 
into contact. At a certain stage in the great Italian 
movement, the group of leading constitutional poli- 
ticians who had been held captive for years by the 
King of Naples became free and found their way to 
this country, about a dozen or more, I think, in number. 
They came to dine at my house and Lord Aberdeen 
agreed to be among the invited guests. After dinner 
he held a conversation with Poerio,?® the most dis- 
tinguished among them. When this was concluded, he 
came to me & said emphatically ‘That Poerio of yours 
is a respectable man.’ It had happened not long before 
that I was out of the country when an important debate 
took place on Italian affairs on the eve of the Austrian- 
Sardinian war. On returning to England I saw Lord 
Aberdeen, and he described to me what had taken place, 
in the following terms. “The Italian debate went very 
well. Clarendon made an admirable speech: he is a 
man after my own heart. John Russell made an ex- 
cellent speech. Palmerston, too, he spoke very well; 
and as for you, luckily you were not there.” 


Extract enclosed with Gordon to Gladstone letter *° of 
September 17, 1861. 


Lorp ABERDEEN TO H. GurRNEy, Esq. 
[| Copy] Jan 27. 1835. 


“In consequence of the defeat of my UnderSecretary 
in the county of Forfar I have been obliged to appoint 
another. I have chosen a young man whom I did not 
know and whom I never saw, but whose good charac- 
ter and abilities I had often heard of. He is the 
young Gladstone and I hope he will do well. He has no 


29Carlo Poerio (1803-1867) 
trial by a Neapolitan court Gladstone had witnessed. 
Gladstone 1:, 391-393; 2: 11, 13, 218. 

30 This letter is not of enough importance to print. 


was an Italian patriot whose 
Morley, 
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easy part to play in the House of Commons, but it is 
a fine opening for a young man of talent and ambition 
and places him in the way to the highest distinctions. 
He appears to be ‘so amiable that personally I am 
sure that I shall like him.” 


GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
Hawarden 
Sept 20. 61. 


. . . Many thanks for your inclosure: it is an interest- 
ing bit of personal history & I value it the more because 
I think what is most remarkable in it is the light which 
it casts on your father’s character of which you know 
my estimate as far as words can convey it. 


Mrs. GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
Oct 28th 1861 


I have thought much & often of you since that melan- 
choly parting my dear Arthur—I should have written 
to you before only I have been in bed for nearly a 
week—still had I had any good news to communicate, 
you would have heard immediately—as it was I deemed 
it better for you to get a little settled—you needed 
cheering instead of depressing upon your first start 
when all your best energies ought to be called into 
play not I trust that this letter will make you unhappy 
—for I think you realized it all—as you desired I told 
Agnes.*? She was greatly touched on being told of the 
high compliment you have paid her—she feels it all 
very much & is very grateful to you for your good 
opinion of her—I find she looks upon you as a friend 
& wishes this to go on, I mean as a real friend in whose 
happiness she takes a great interest & whose progress 
she will watch with anxiety—but in saying this do 
not let me mislead you: it would be very wrong in 
me dear Arthur to hold out the slightest hope of any 
deeper feeling or to say anything which might lead 
you to hope.—For myself you may indeed feel that the 
interest I have taken before is only increased by what 
has happened—I shall watch your career with anxiety 
& think of you with affection—to me & to Agnes it 
will be the greatest pleasure to see you doing well— 
to know you are happy—I hope I need not ask you 
to write & tell me anything about yourself—distance 
cannot make any change excepting indeed to add to the 
interest of hearing—& if at any time you feel there is 
anything I can do for you, do not scruple to write 
it will be a real pleasure—I shall long to know how 
the climate agrees & all you think of your new life. 
My Husband has been in London & is just come back 
—little did he think he should have a fresh blow so 
soon—when we suddenly read [of] the death of Sir 
James Graham it was sickening—we both thought of 
you—alas it seems to us (we creatures) that we needed 





31 Agnes Gladstone (1842-1931) was the eldest daughter of 
the W. E. Gladstones. In 1873 she married the Reverend E. 
C. Wickham, headmaster at Wellington, later dean of Lincoln. 


— 
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not to lose another friend of the few left. How busy 
death has been! from the account, we believe he died 
very peacefully, surrounded by those he loved—They 
have refused William’s immediate offer to attend the 
funeral on the ground of only relatives being at it, & 
we are sorry—We are staying quietly here till we go 
to Oxford & London for Cabinets. Poor Lady Herbert 
was packing up in that once happy house in Belgrave 
Square.** My Husband had a long talk with her. 
She realizes her loss more & more—I have received 
your photograph & like it very much. Many thanks. 
Our weather has been soft & fine. I wonder what 
yours is—. God bless you & keep you. We all join in 
this prayer. 


V. NEW BRUNSWICK, 1861-1866 


| Arthur Gordon was appointed lieutenant governor 
of New Brunswick in October, 1861. He had no first- 
hand knowledge of colonial society, nor was he well 
informed on the problems he would have to face in this 
small colony. He shared the common British concep- 
tion that colonials were a lesser breed than the in- 
habitants of the mother country. For a dozen years 
New Brunswick in common with the other British 
colonies on the mainland of North America had enjoyed 
what was known as responsible government whereby 
the executive council was responsible to the popularly 
elected legislative assembly. This governmental system 
was still new and colonial politicians jealously guarded 
the power it conferred upon them. 

Accustomed to the high standards in public life which 
Peel and his disciples had established in Britain, Gordon 
was shocked by the venality rampant in the government 
and politics of New Brunswick. Humorless and un- 
bending, Gordon lacked the qualifications to handle 
colonial politicians. Finding himself only little more 
than a cypher in the government of the province where 
ostensibly he was the chief executive, Gordon adopted 
the practice (which ultimately became a habit) of un- 
burdening himself with lamentations to Gladstone in 
private letters. 

The period of Gordon’s term in New Brunswick was 
eventful for British North America. The Civil War 
in the United States provoked uneasiness in the north- 
ern borderlands. An upsurge of Anglophobia south of 
the border, sedulously nourished by Irish Americans, 
raised the spectre of an Anglo-American war which in 
turn led to discussions of defense, intercolonial com- 
munications, and the need for a federation or union of 
the British colonies in North America. Gordon took 
a lively interest in all these problems. However, on 
the issue of federation or union his views differed from 
those of Gladstone. Rather peremptorily “My dear 


32 Sir James Graham died October 25, 1861. Lord Herbert 
of Lea had died the preceding August 2 at his home in Bel- 
grave Square, London. 
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Arthur” was told to follow the line of action recom- 
mended by the home government. He obeyed, but he 
never abandoned his misgivings concerning the nature 
of the Canadian federation. The fact that Gordon’s 
actions changed the stand of New Brunswick on the 
federation issue indicates that his political influence in 
the province was greater than that he had portrayed in 
letters to Gladstone. But the dislike of colonial self- 
government which Gordon acquired in New Brunswick 
he retained throughout his life. | 


GoRDON TO GLADSTONE 
Fredericton | New Brunswick] 
Nov 8. 1861. 


You will easily believe that I have received with deep 
grief the news of Sir Ja[me]s Graham’s death.1 The 
tidings reached me by telegraph, with startling abrupt- 
ness, and my first feeling was one of self reproach at 
having made so light as I had done of his forebodings 
about his own health. I had treated them merely as 
the result of his usual habit of making gloomy predic- 
tions for the future; & seeing him to all appearance 
so well, had looked confidently forward to meeting him 
again at Netherby. It will always be a source of great 
satisfaction to me that I was able to spend a few days 
with him before leaving England, & I shall never forget 
the kindness & confidence with which he then treated 
me, or the warm affection he expressed.* The loss 
of so true & hearty a friend, on whose counsel I could 
rely—of so powerful an advocate, whose influence 
was seldom exerted in vain—is no light thing; but, 
above all, I feel that in him I lose the strongest living 
link with my father. Many are left who love me; & 
for whose affection I am grateful ;—many are left who 
admire my father & revere his memory,—none more 
than yourself ;—but there are none now who share 
with me that full knowledge of my father’s wishes, 
views, & habits of thought & action, which Graham 
possessed. I should be glad to know anything you 
may have heard of the later days of his life, & also as 
to poor Miss Graham’s plans & future. 

You are now the person to whom alone I must look 
for that advice & assistance in the arrangement & 
publication of my father’s papers which I had naturally, 
—& without any fear of your considering it a slight,— 
hitherto chiefly sought at his hands. I had nearly fin- 
ished the arrangement of a portion of the correspond- 
ence & have the letters lying in my drawer, but I have 
not the heart to complete the work I had begun, or 
even to have it transcribed.® 


1 Chapter IV, note 32. 

2 Before leaving for New Brunswick, Gordon visited Sir 
James Graham at his home, Netherby, in Cumberland. Gra- 
ham’s daughter wrote, “Gordon was always a favourite of his.” 
Quoted, Parker, Charles Stuart, Life and letters of Sir James 
Graham 2: 458, London, John Murray, 1907. 

3 When some years later Correspondence of Aberdeen was 
published, Gordon commented that the work was “a duty en- 
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I have been greatly vexed by a letter from Dr. 
Foster of the Anti State Church Society, who says he 
has been engaged by Murray! to write my father’s life. 
I send you copies of the letters I have written to Dr. 
Foster & to Murray,* and I look for your aid in en- 
deavouring to prevent the contemplated publication. 

My Prime Minister (Tilley) went home by the last 
steamer on the railway business. I cannot say how 
urgently I hope you will see your way to meeting the 
views of the joint deputation. Apart from all con- 
siderations, military or provincial, as to the benefits of 
the said railway, there is not a man woman or child 
in this province who does not believe that the faith 
of the British Gov[ernmen]t was pledged by L[or]|d 
Grey to some assistance,®° & I own I in some measure 
share their belief—But whether the belief be well or 
ill founded, it exists, & is so deeply rooted that I fear 
a very ill feeling would result from what would be 
universally looked on here as a breach of engagement. 
Nor, if the commissioners adhere to the moderate pro- 
posals which seemed to be in their minds when they 
left America do I think that they leave you without a 
quid pro quo. The demand was that England should 
pay £60,000 a year after the opening of the line, & that 
all mails stores & troops should be conveyed for this 
consideration gratuitously by the provinces. Of course 
you would be able to have an even smaller number of 
troops here than you have now, were the railway fin- 
ished, & would save the £20,000 a year of the American 
postal contract. What the expenses of transport, &c 
are now I cannot say—probably not the additional 
£40,000—but if it were calculated, I think that amount 
with the £20,000 might fairly be given for the services 
to be performed. 

At all events you will find Tilley a reasonable and 
moderate man. I wish I could say as much for all his 
colleagues! ... 


GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
Blenheim 
Nov 26. 61. 


I have passed through much the same circle of feel- 
ing with yourself about the death of Sir James Graham. 
It was wholly a surprise to me, and it was like a guilty 
surprise for I too had disregarded his prognostica- 


trusted to me by the terms of my father’s will.””’ Gordon, Aber- 
deen, p. VII. 

4John Murray III (1808-1892), publisher and editor of 
The Quarterly Review. Dr. Foster may be John Foster (1812- 
1876), one of Murray’s “‘“Tartarly’ authors.” Paston, George 
(pseudonym for Emily Morse Symonds), At John Murrays, 
147, London, John Murray, 1932. 

5 Samuel, later Sir Leonard, Tilley (1818-1896), leader of 
the government of New Brunswick, 1861-1865. The delegation 
was composed of Messrs. W. P. Howland and L. V. Sicotte 
for Canada, Joseph Howe for Nova Scotia and S. L. Tilley 
for New Brunswick. Gladstone, then chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, proposed terms for a sinking fund which the delegation 
refused to accept. Hannay, James, The life and times of Sir 
Leonard Tilley, 238-257, St. John, N.B., 1897. 









tions & underrated his ailments. You lose sorely in 
him & so do I. On administrative questions, for the 
last 20 years & more, I have had more spontaneous re- 
course to him for advice than to all other colleagues 
together. You were quite right in looking to him and 
I grieve over the void that remains. Of his death I 
have heard chiefly through L[or|d Dufferin. It was 
every way noble and touching. The direct notice was 
not more than 18 hours. For some of these hours he 
suffered sorely. When something had been said about 
praying that his pain might be relieved he after a 
pause spoke thus: ‘No; pray that I may be patient; 
it is appointed unto men once to die after that the 
judgment.’—Less than a week before I had written to 
him about the Herbert * Memorial & had made some 
question about a memorial to your Father. He was 
then ill but expecting to get better: so he made a genial 
answer to my note through his daughter. They would 
not let us come to the funeral. I know nothing at 
present of poor Miss Graham’s plans. 

I have just got your letter and none from you has 
yet reached my wife. We go to London tomorrow. 
I sympathise entirely and strongly in your feelings 
about the threatened life of your Father. With due 
respect to our friend Mr. Murray I can hardly be- 
lieve he can have committed this which I regard as an 
act of impertinence. Should I have any opening for 
cooperating with you in the matter you may rely on 
me to the uttermost. I will not say that public men 
have a right to be protected against Biographies while 
they are alive for these are after all but prolonged lead- 
ing articles: but I remember feeling the indecency of 
an application made to me many months ago to write 
your Father’s life, though certainly it was less gross 
than to call in Dr. Foster. 

I have seen the Deputation about the Railway but 
I do not yet know their case which they are to prepare 
in writing. It will I imagine be decided by the Cab- 
inet. I cannot endorse your “even smaller number of 
troops” than we have there now. Nothing annoys & 
sickens me more than our foolish & corrupting system 
of Colonial Military Defence so called.® 


GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
11 C[arlton] H[ouse] Terrace 
June 20, 62 


... We are all sorely smitten by Canning’s death— 
there has been an examination, and the cause has been 
found in abscesses & ulcers in the liver, with ulceration 
of the intestines. When I saw him three weeks ago 


6 Frederick Temple Hamilton-Temple, first Marquis of Duf- 
ferin and Ava (1826-1902), afterward governor general of 
Canada, governor general and viceroy of India, and British 
ambassador to Russia, Turkey, France, and Italy. 

7Chapter II, note 34. Herbert was probably Gladstone’s 
most intimate friend. Magnus, Gladstone, 156. 

8 For Gladstone’s views on the defense of British North 
America see Knaplund, Gladstone and imperial policy, 229-246. 
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he had just been examined and his doctor had assured 
him there was no disease of the liver either chronic or 
acute. He has fallen much honoured & much lamented 
—You know how the solid and truthful character of 
his mind had commended him to your Father. They 
were like in many respects and in this among others 
that the fame of each will bear that scrutinising judg- 
ment of posterity, under whose keen eye so many 
illusions are doomed to fade away. He leaves his 
fortune, which seems to be not inconsiderable, to Lord 
Clanricarde’s son. Tomorrow he will be buried in the 
Abbey in the same vault with his Father and his 
Mother. Her funeral I attended there some 25 years 
ago. Few men have had such an opportunity as he 
had in India,—of witnessing & striving for the things 
dearest to God, for justice, mercy, & truth: fewer still 
have so used it.® 

General politics are very quiet & ministerial pros- 
pects better than twelve months ago owing to the honest 
folly of Walpole and the detected ruse of Disraeli.*° 
The cotton crisis is the one sore subject for the coun- 
try:** and the military successes of the North have 
been enough to cause a keen prosecution of the war 
though they do not give the smallest hope of a favour- 
able ultimate solution. We hope to hear again before 
long of your doings. 


GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
Hawarden Chester 
Sept 22. 62. 


. . . I look forward with interest to the fulfillment by 
another mail of your promise of a letter on your politi- 
cal & spiritual experiences during the last few months. 

Never before was your Continent—so to call it— 
an object of such intense & vital interest on this side 
[of] the water. The case of Lancashire is deplorable ; 
but even this is a trifle in the eye of humanity, com- 
pared with the wholesale slaughter that is going on, 
and its purposeless character, since it has long been 
(I think) clear enough that Secession is virtually an 
established fact & that Jeff. Davis & his comrades have 
made a nation.’* Home politics are at present beyond 
anything quiet & Lord Palmerston’s popularity as high 


®Lord Canning was the third son of the famous British 
statesman, George Canning (1770-1827). His mother, née 
Joan Scott, was created Viscountess Canning in 1828. She died 
March 15, 1837. Chapter II, note 55, and Chapter III, note 33. 

10 The reference is to political maneuverings in the House of 
Commons by Disraeli and Spencer Horatio Walpole (1806- 
1898) who at this time represented Cambridge University. 
Paul, Herbert, A history of modern Britain 2: 326-331, Lon- 
don, Macmillan, 1904-1906; Morley, Gladstone 2: 66 and 77, 
note 1. 

11 Battiscombe, Mrs. Gladstone, 130-131; Woodward, Age 
of reform, 300-302. 

12 The idea in the last sentence was elaborated in Gladstone’s 
famous speech at Newcastle, October 7, 1862. As reported in 
The Times of that date a large part of the speech was devoted 
to a denunciation of the folly and wickedness of war. Morley, 
Gladstone 2: 79-82. 
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as at any former period though it does not seem to 
tell much on elections. Among other objects in the 
distance, Ireland is again slowly growing into a politi- 
cal difficulty. 


GoRDON TO GLADSTONE 
Private Pray don’t let any one see this or we shall 
have another Guernsey business! ** 

Fredericton 


Jan: 1864." 


I have not written to you for a long while—partly 
because having nothing very special to say I was un- 
willing to add to the mass of your correspondence— 
partly because like all people I fancy who are some- 
what busy I rather shirked the writing of letters not 
clearly necessary—and partly for reasons of a more 
personal nature—(Mrs. Gladstone, at all events, will 
know what I mean) ?*—which cause my recollections 
of you & yours to be not altogether free from pain 
when I allow myself to dwell on them and which 
render a certain embarrassment on my part almost 
inevitable. I am determined however not to let the 
first month of 1864 expire without wishing you all 
happiness for the year which though now fairly entered 
upon is still entitled to be called “new.” 

I have now been here for considerably more than 
two years and I think I have learnt to understand 
pretty thoroughly both the people of the province and 
political system which prevails in it. It took some time 
however to become intelligently acquainted with either. 
You may not be altogether uninterested in hearing 
briefly my opinion of them. 

You—, far more than most people,—are accustomed 
to weigh the just values of words—and you will there- 
fore I am sure not put a false construction on what I 
am going to say, or attribute to me a meaning beyond 
that which I wish to convey ;—remembering that to 

13 For the Guernsey affair see Chapter IV, note 20. 

14A draft of this letter in the Stanmore Papers at the Uni- 
versity of New Brunswick library differs on many points from 
the text found among the Gladstone Papers. For instance, 
the paragraph starting “The fraud on the revenue” etc. is not 
found in the draft. Original MS., Stanmore Papers, University 
of New Brunswick library, Fredericton, N. B. The colonial 
secretary, the Duke of Newcastle, had a different impression 
of New Brunswick’s prime minister. In a letter to Gordon, 
November 29, 1862, Newcastle wrote, “I must tell you how 
favourably Tilley has impressed me. Everything he says and 
does is very business like and his views and proceedings are 
alike conciliatory to the other Colonies and fair to the Mother 
Country.” Copy, ibid. Very early in his career Gordon began 
to distrust his ministers. On February 4, 1862, he wrote in his 
diary: “Saw Tilley, with whom I yesterday had rather a row. 
We smoothed over matters, but I shall not trust him again. 
The Executive Council dined—a queer lot they are. They 
unblushingly avowed their bribery. Hatherway boasting that 
his voters required a guinea apiece for their votes whilst the 
Surveyor General’s constituents could be bought for three and 
sixpence each. Smith inclined to cantanker.” Ibid. 

15 The reference is doubtless to his unrequited love for Agnes 
Gladstone. Chapter IV, letter Mrs. Gladstone to Gordon, 
October 28, 1861. 
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regard a measure with qualified approval is by no 
means the same thing as disapproving of it. Now then 
for the confession thus prefaced. Whilst I am as 
certain as I ever was that the present system of Colonial 
Government is of the greatest benefit to the mother 
country, in relieving her from the responsibility attach- 
ing to the exercise of petty acts of local authority ;— 
whilst I am still firmly persuaded that it is logically 
and rationally the system on which the Colonies ought 
to be governed (provided always that disturbing causes 
which may in any particular case interfere with the 
logical “ought” are not overlooked ;)—and whilst above 
all I still believe that is the only system on which 
the Colonies can be retained as loyal and contented 
parts of the Empire ;—I am, nevertheless, bound to 
admit that a near insight into its working has con- 
vinced me that—so far as the provinces with which 
I am connected—New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and 
Prince Edward Island—are concerned, the system of 
what is called responsible government has not tended 
to promote the social happiness or material prosperity 
of the Colony itself. It may be urged that the system 
will in its own working correct its own faults. In a 
small colony like this, on the contrary, I think the 
tendency will be from bad to worse. In a great prov- 
ince like Canada or in Australia, the case may be dif- 
ferent, for there are elements there which are wholly 
wanting in these little communities, though I am not 
without fears that even in these cases a system of 
uncontrolled Parliamentary Government unaccom- 
panied by all the subtle social and traditional influ- 
ences which surround it at home,—one too which has 
not grown gradually, but has been suddenly granted; 
may degenerate in no long time into a very corrupt & 
licentious form of democracy. 

To confine myself however to what passes under my 
own observation. The most fruitful source of errone- 
ous impressions among you in England as to the 
political condition of the colonies is I think the con- 
fusion which exists—and very naturally exists—in 
your minds between names and things. You very rea- 
sonably suppose that persons and institutions possessing 
similar names occupy a similar relative position to that 
held by their English counterparts. You do not of 
course imagine an Executive Councillor to be the equal 
of a Cabinet Minister—a Legislative Councillor to 
resemble an English Duke—or the Speaker of the 
House of Assembly to be a Lord Eversley;** but you 
fancy that they must occupy in some degree at least, an 
equivalent position with respect to the bulk of the 
community in the Province. This is natural, but there 
never was a greater mistake. What first fully opened 
my eyes to this fact was I think the circumstance of the 
Speaker of the House of Assembly resigning his seat 
when an opportunity offered of obtaining the situation of 
—Sheriffs Officer & Keeper of a County Gaol! But 





16 See Chapter II, note 12. 
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since that time I have found out that the Postmaster 
in any of our small towns is invariably a greater man 
than any member of the Upper House who may happen 
to live there, and unquestionably better educated and 
better mannered than the County Member, who is 
probably a grog shop keeper, stage driver, or lumberer 
& who though probably able to sign his name would 
have considerable difficulty in writing a letter. As a 
rule, to be a member of the Assembly is a proof that 
a man is uneducated and is not a gentleman. Not 
only is the possession of a seat no passport to society, 
but unless something is known of the individual to 
make him an exception it is almost considered a dis- 
qualification for admission to it. I do not myself be- 
lieve that the members represent even a numerical 
majority of the inhabitants of the province; they cer- 
tainly do not represent the general sense of the in- 
telligent portion of the community. But J see little 
hope of improvement. Ifa gentleman or a man of edu- 
cation offers himself for election he is sure to [be] 
beaten by men who are unscrupulous in their pledges 
of pushing forward local interests, and consequently 
the House is filled with men ignorant of the very 
A.B.C. of Parliamentary usage. There is the most 
hopeless confusion between legislative & executive func- 
tions, the House of Assembly taking on itself the most 
absurd control and supervision over the details of 
administrative acts. But the most dreary prospect is 
that opened by the entire and recognized absence of 
anything like public opinion or public spirit. The 
newspapers are all cheap half penny papers, badly 
printed and worse edited,—only anxious about their 
own sale and too often in the pay of some individual 
member whom it is their chief duty to puff. They 
contain next to no news & the little they have is gen- 
erally inaccurate. For the most part they are divided 
into an abusive article attacking some rival editor, (in 
the Eatandswill Gazette style) and a trashy story of 
a “sensational” nature, which forms the on/y literature 
of a great portion of our people. Wretched as these 
journals are, they have much influence and have an 
immense circulation, as they all go perfectly free 
through the post, to the great & annually increasing 
detriment of the revenue. The Government is well 
aware that this ought not to be, but no member has 
sufficient courage to propose that they should pay post- 
age, and thus draw on himself their united obloquy. 
The frauds on the revenue, the jobbing, the corrup- 
tion, which are of daily occurrence are perfectly notori- 
ous but they seem to shock no “politician’s’” moral 
sense. There is a sort of tacit understanding that 
neither party can safely throw stones at the other. The 
whole feeling of the members is Jocal and was naively 
expressed by one of them thus: (He is a member for 
the County of Charlotte) 17 “Mr. Speaker When a 


17In the New Brunswick House of Assembly, 1862, the 
members for the county of Charlotte were James Bond, Arthur 
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bill’s before this house I always asks whats it going 
to do for Charlotte. I ain’t got anything to do with 
the Province—I sits here for Charlotte and if they 
tells me it’ll do good to the Province but do harm to 
Charlotte then says I ‘I go in for Charlotte.’ And if 
they tells me it'll harm the Province but do good to 
Charlotte then too says I ‘I go in for Charlotte.’” This 
was felt to be somewhat nakedly put, but it is the uni- 
versal sentiment consequently all the money which 
ought to be spent on really public works—opening roads 
through the wilderness &c. is squandered in little local 
jobs to obtain electioneering support. 

Personally, I have no reason to complain—I am 
popular with the people, I am not abused by the 
press, and I can generally lead my ministers on ques- 
tions of public policy, though I have to submit to them 
implicitly on all personal matters. But the continual 
effort to manage them is wearying, and to some extent 
degrading to ones sense of self respect. Indeed I have 
grave doubts whether the position can be maintained 
many months longer. Next autumn it is the intention 
of three of the Judges of the Supreme Court to retire 
after very long and faithful service. They are all men 
of refined and cultivated intellect, and sound legal 
knowledge, and would be respected on any Bench of 
Justice whatsoever.’* But they were named under the 
old system and were the best Provincial lawyers of 
the day. I know that it will be now sought to degrade 
the judicial office into a mere reward of political parti- 
zanship, and I know pretty well who will be the three 
men who I shall be recommended to appoint. Ist 
the existing Attorney General (if he does not previously 
die of delirium tremens). Well! his office constitutes 
a sort of claim, and though he is a habitual drunkard & 
gambler, outrageously destitute of impartiality and 
wholly wanting in dignity & decorum I cannot deny 
that he is a fair lawyer.1® 2nd an ex-Attorney General 
who was disgracefully dismissed from office for swin- 
dling & taking advantage of his position to cheat the 
revenue. 3d a member of the government who, though 


Hill Gillmor, Jr., George S. Grimmer, and James G. Stevens. 
Journal of House of Assembly, 2, 1862. 

18In a dispatch of November 28, 1865, to the colonial secre- 
tary, Edward Cardwell, Gordon wrote: “The judicial Bench 
in this Province has, up to this time, been composed of men 
who in ability, learning and character, have in a remarkable 
degree surpassed the average mark....” The occasion for 
this tribute was the death on November 24 of Judge Robert 
Parker, who had succeeded Sir James Carter as chief justice 
of the supreme court the preceding September. Lawrence, 
J. W., The judges of New Brunswick and their times, 391, St. 
John, N. B., Acadiensis, 1907. Parker was succeeded by Sir 
W. J. Ritchie; he was praised by Gordon in a dispatch of 
December 4, 1865. 

19The attorney described so unkindly was John C. Allen 
(1817-1898) who in September, 1865, during Gordon’s ab- 
sence in England, was appointed to the supreme court of N. B. 
Ten years later he became chief justice, a post he held until 
1896. For a favorable estimate of Allen see Wilson, George 
E., New Brunswick’s entrance into confederation, Canadian 
Hist. Rev. 9: 13, March, 1928. 
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he certainly has been called to the bar, I fancy has 
hardly ever, if ever, held a brief in his life—Now 
there are plenty of honest and able lawyers in the 
province only they are not in political life. Are they 
to be wholly overlooked? This brings me to a dilemma. 
Either I am in some degree responsible for what is 
done in my name and under my signature, or I am 
not. If I am, how can I conscientiously do that which 
I consider as frightfully mischievous to the community 
—(and who can say that the appointment of corrupt 
& incompetent judges is not a frightful evil?)—If on 
the other hand I am not, and have no option but to do 
as I am bidden by my Council, how far is the retention 
of such a position possible to a man who has any sense 
of self respect and how far can I permit my name to 
be so misused, when I have an easy remedy in re- 
signing the burden of high position without authority.”° 

I rather fancy that Governors in general shrink 
from avowing the little consideration in which they 
are held. It is not flattering to ones vanity; but you 
may depend upon that constitutional fictions and il- 
lusions do not suit this side of the water. If a Gov- 
ernor is known to be absolutely powerless the conduct 
of the people towards him will be in accordance with 
that fact rather than with the theory which makes him 
the Head of the State. He is without that indirect but 
considerable influence which ancient prestige enables 
the Crown to wield. He is known to be the mere 
recording clerk of the Executive Council, and is treated 
with a rudeness and neglect which form a striking con- 
trast to the toadyism which surrounds the members of 
his Government... . 

My letter to you is all politics & all dismal. It is 
too long as it is so I will not seek to lighten the shades, 
but I write to Mrs. Gladstone an account of the bright 
side of my life—i.e. the physical—which is certainly 
enjoyable enough, though you may not think so when 
I tell you that when last out hunting I slept out in 
camp in the open air, with the thermometer 20 degrees 
below zero! My nephew Haddo is with me—a nice 
boy.” 





GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
11, Carlton House Terrace, S.W. 
Mch 15. 64 


Pray do not estimate the amount of my interest in 
your letter by the length of my reply. I am over- 
whelmed with a weight of legislative & other work 
which well nigh forbids me to call a moment my own. 


20For a discussion of the difficulties of a colonial governor 
after the introduction of responsible government see Whitelaw, 
W. M., Responsible government and the irresponsible governor, 
Canadian Hist. Rev. 13: 363-386, December, 1932. 

21 The pleasure of outdoor life in New Brunswick was de- 
scribed by Gordon in the collection of Galton, Francis, ed., 
Vacation tourists and notes of travel in 1862-1863, 457-524, 
Cambridge, 1864. Lord Haddo was George Hamilton-Gordon 


(1841-1870) who in 1864 succeeded his father as sixth Earl of 
Aberdeen. 
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But I must write a line to acknowledge and retain 
your good wishes, and to say I can understand and 
enter into your view of ‘responsible Government’ as it 
works in our Colonies. If I find a gap in your letter 
it is that it contains no suggestion as to escaping from 
the evil. Going backward is impossible: are we to 
go forward, & how? 

I am not aware of our having spoken of our system 
of Colonial Gov[ernmen]t especially in B[ritish] 
N[orth] A[merica], as overgood in itseli—But I think 
its faults may in part be due to the influences of the 
system which it superceded— 

I shall read with great interest your letter to Mr. 
Kinglake.** It is plain you have treated him very 
handsomely, & I hope this may answer— 

Newcastle has been long & very seriously ill. He 
has of late made a considerable but as yet very far 
from a sufficient rally.** 

[P. S.] I will duly observe your caution. 


GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
Private 
H{[ouse] of Clommons] 


Jul. 5. 64. 


I have not had an opportunity of ascertaining, dur- 
ing our limited opportunities of meeting, whether you 
will have an eye to English politics in the event of an 
opening, & perhaps I am biased by a sense of the 
pleasure it would give me to see you again in the House 
of Commons. But at any rate I think I can do no harm 
by asking whether you would think it worth your 
while to wait & see the issue of the present debate & 
decision before returning to North America. It is now 
as good as arranged that the debate will go on till Fri- 
day, and therefore it would only be upon Saturday 
next, in case the result should be such as to raise the 
question of dissolution, the Government would enter- 
tain that question. Practically therefore what I am 
suggesting is your putting off your passage for a week: 
a course to which I know there would be no objection 
at the Colonial Office. I can form no conception how 
far it is likely that a dissolution may proceed out of 
this debate & party issue—it is even then possible, 
whether it is probable or not I can hardly say. I 
think however that these few lines contain all the mate- 
rial I can supply to enable you to decide the question 
I have raised in them, except this, that as I understand 
from Brand ** your prospects in Aberdeenshire would 
be excellent. 

22 Alexander William Kinglake (1809-1891), author of His- 
tory of the invasion of the Crimea, 8 v., London, 1863-1887. 
Vols. 1 and 2 were published in 1863. Gordon’s letter is not 
available. 

23In April, 1864, Newcastle resigned as colonial secretary 
and died the following October. His successor as secretary of 
state for the colonies was Edward, later Viscount, Cardwell. 

24 Henry B. W. Brand, afterward Viscount Hampden (1814— 
1892), was at this time Liberal whip and therefore important as 
a political strategist. 
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GoRDON TO GLADSTONE 
9. South Audley St 
July 6. 1864. 


I have to thank you for your letter, and have of 
course acted on the suggestion it contains that I should 
postpone my embarkation for Halifax. 

As to the main question to which your letter relates 
I may say that I should certainly be not ill pleased 
to find myself taking a part in public affairs of more 
importance than those of New Brunswick; and that I 
should be glad to have any opportunity of being, in 
however small a degree, useful to you, and of endeav- 
ouring to efface the impression which the annoyance I 
some years ago caused you must have produced.” 

At the same time, I am bound to say that there 
would be great difficulty in my standing for Aberdeen- 
shire. The nature of this difficulty I will explain to 
you should the question become practical. 

I should also be very reluctant suddenly to abandon 
my Government, and thus leave the members of my 
staff who are in a great degree dependent on me, 
wholly unprovided for. 


GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
11, Carlton House Terrace, S.W. 
Jul 8. 64. 


I only write a hasty line to say that glad as I should 
be to see you in a home career, I should be quite 
otherwise than glad to think that among your motives 
for leaning to it there was an idea that any unpaid 
score remains between us—That you should have such 
an idea is highly honourable to the delicacy of your 
feelings & their rigour against yourself; but I would 
pray you to dismiss it from your mind altogether, & 
to rest assured that it exists nowhere else.*® 

It is probable that tomorrow before dinner time I 
might be able to give you some light on the subject 
of dissolution: in case you like to call for the chance. 


GORDON REPLIED ON THE SAME DAY. 


I am going down tonight to Haddo or would call 
tomorrow to hear what is to be done, but I cannot 
leave without writing a line to thank you for the kind- 
ness of your note of today. 


GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
11, Carlton House Terrace, S.W. 
Jul 12. 64. 


I am not sure of your address but I write a line— 
though it may be surplusage—to say that of course all 
idea of dissolution may be regarded as now dead. It 
may revive at any time during the next session: but 
scarcely I should think before. 

25 This refers to Gordon’s conduct as Gladstone’s private 
secretary on the mission to the Ionian Islands. Chapter IV, 
Gordon to Gladstone letter, November 12, 1860. 

26 Chapter IV, Gladstone to Gordon letter, November 15, 
1860. 
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I count on seeing you if you come back to town 
before embarking: I should like to hear your opinion 
orally, or in writing if you would give it, on B[ritish] 
N{orth] A[merican] Federation.** 


GoRDON TO GLADSTONE 
Copy 
Private 
Fredericton 


Feb 27. 1865. 


I have today addressed a despatch to Cardwell 
wh[ich] calls for a prompt reply on the part of the 
Gov[ernmen]t. I think that I, at all events, know 
beforehand what y[ou]r opinion will be upon the sub- 
ject of wh[ich] it treats. 

The resolutions agreed to at Quebec, and wh[ich] 
are to form the basis of the Fed[eral] Unifon] of the 
B[ritish] A[merican] Prov[inces] comprised many 
matters. With some of these the Local Leg[islatures] 
were already fully competent to deal, whilst others 
were beyond their cognizance. I imagined that the 
aid of the Imp[erial] Parl[iamen]t w[oul]d be sought 
to give effect to those general provisions wh[ich] 
c[oul]d not be enacted by any inferior power—that it 
w[oul]d create the new state and define the limits of 
the Fed[eral] and Local authority, but that the details 
with respect to which they were already able to legis- 
late would be left to the decision of the Prov[incial] 
Par[liamen]ts themselves, or to that of the new Fed- 
[eral] Leg[islature] about to be constituted. 

I find however that it is expected that the construc- 
tion of the I[nter] C[olonial] R[ailway] is to be pro- 
vided for by a clause of the Impferial] Act giving 
effect to the proposed Fed[eral] Union. 

I cannot myself think it likely that the English Gov- 
[ernmen]t will consent to such an arrangement—an 
arrang[emen|t either unneceSsary or unjust :—unnec- 
essary if the Fed[eral] Leg[islature] votes the con- 
struction of the road,—unjust if it forces on the people 
of B[ritish] A[merica] the execution of a work which 
their representatives in Parl[iamen]t consider it in- 
expedient to undertake. 

Is it not contrary to usage and to reason that the 
H[ouse] of Commons sh[oul]d decree the commence- 
ment and completion within a given time of a work 
involving a very large expenditure of money not col- 
lected under its authority? 

Will the Eng[lish] Parl[iamen]t enact a Law 
wh[ich] it can’t possibly enforce? If such a clause as 
is contemplated were to form part of the Imp[erial] 
Act, and were subsequently to be neglected by the 
Fed[eral] authorities, what penalty could be inflicted 
for such neglect? 

*7 At this time Gordon was anxious about the plan for a 
federation of all British North American colonies. Chapman, 
J. K., Arthur Gordon and confederation, Canadian Hist. Rev. 


37: 141-157, June, 1956. For Gladstone’s views on the matter 
see Knaplund, Gladstone and imperial policy, 93-94. 
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Is not the question one wh|[ich] primarily concerns 
the people of B[ritish] A[merica] as a nation, & are 
not their repre[sentative]s in Parl[iamen]t to be al- 
lowed to deal with it as is in their opinion most con- 
ducive to the advantage of the United Prov[ince]s? 

Even supposing the Imp[erial] Gov[ernmen]t to be 
willing to introduce into an Imp[erial] Act some clause 
requiring the constr[uction] of this Railway, w[oul]d 
they be prepared to include in it all those details 
wh[ich] w[oul]d be required to make it effective; for 
it must be remembered that a mere gen[era]1 declara- 
tion that such a R[ail] R[oad] shall be made w[oul]d 
not suffice. Unless the route, the mode of construc- 
tion, the time within wh[ich] it is to be completed, 
and the sum wh[ich] is to be annually devoted to the 
work are all fixed, the scheme may be defeated on any 
one of these points in the fed[eral] Leg|[islature], and 
the demand is that the work shall be so secured that 
its completion can be affected by no future action 
on the part of the Fed[eral] Gov[ernmen]t or Leg- 
[islature]. But if the details of the work are all thus 
fixed by the Imp[erial] Parl[iamen]t, will not the body 
wh[ich] has thus prescribed the undertaking be also 
expected with some show of reason to pay for what 
they have ordered, or at least contribute towards ex- 
penses incurred by its direction? If they find they 
cannot obtain the securities they desire by an Imp[erial] 
Act, my Gov[ernmen]t will, no doubt, adapt its course 
to existing circumstances, but they are eager to grasp 
all they can, and assume confidently that there will be 
no difficulty on this point. I anticipate being called 
on to declare from the throne at the opening of the 
Session early in April that secure provisions for the 
completion of the I[nter] C[olonial] R{ailway] will 
be included in the Imp[erial] Act. Should I make 
such a declaration, and sh[oul]d it subsequently be 
falsified by facts, great will be the outcry. I trust 
therefore no time will be lost in returning a distinct 
answer to my question whether, in the event of the 
Fed[eration] of the Prov[ince]s being accomplished 
the Brit[ish] Gov[ernmen]t will be prepared to submit 
to Parlfiamen]t, either a clause of the Constitutional 
Act, or as a separate Bill, provisions to secure the 
completion of the I[nter] C[olonial] R R framed in 
such a manner as to preclude the possibility of any 
subsequent action in a contrary sense, on the part of 
the Fed[eral] Gov[ernmen]t and Leg[islature] ? ** 

The enclosed copy of a letter of mine to L[for]d 
Monck *° will show you that the Canadian Gov[ern- 
men]t did entertain a very sensible view of this ques- 
tion. I understand they now say the Railway will 
certainly form part of the Imp[erial] Act. 

This is the main cause of my writing to you at this 


28 Bailey, Alfred G., Railways and the confederation issue 
in New Brunswick, 1863-1865, Canadian Hist. Rev. 21: 367- 
383, December, 1940. 

29 Charles Stanley, fourth Viscount Monck (1819-1894), 
governor general of British North America, 1861-1868. 
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time, but as I have intruded on you, I may as well 
make the most of it by speaking of one or two other 
subjects. 

[ remember saying when we were at Richard Caven- 
dish’s at Chiselhurst that pleasant Sunday, that I 
thought the best thing for ws would be the subjugation 
of the South as the maintenance of order in the con- 
quered States would afford employment for the Fed- 
[eral] Army for years to come, and that you entirely 
concurred in the opinion. I am bound to say that my 
views upon this subject have completely changed since 
my return here, and that I now think the conquest of 
the South (which appears imminent) will be speedily 
followed by a war with England. I do not think this 
is desired by the Goviernmen]t of the U[nited] 
S[tates] and it certainly is deprecated by the more 
intelligent and better educated classes. But unfortu- 
nately it is not these classes who rule and the wish 
of the masses is undoubtedly for a war, in which they 
think they will be easily victorious. The political phi- 
losophy of the democracy is taken from very inferior 
newspapers, and they believe as they are told, 1st that 
England cannot and will not fight again and 2d that 
a declaration of war would be followed by a revolution 
in England, and the easy establishment of the “Hiber- 
nian Republic” by the “Fenians.” *° 

Do you recollect my having breakfast alone with you 
a few days before I left England? We discussed the 
proposed Confederation of these prov[ince]s and I told 
you that it was my belief the scheme was dictated by a 
desire to disunite Canada rather than by any wish to 
bring the other Provinces closer together: and that a 
federal union would do more harm than good—lI see 
no reason to alter either of these opinions, & I greatly 
fear that the proposed Confederation will be anything 
but a benefit to the Provinces concerned. The proposed 
Constitution framed by arch jobbers is so devised as 
to provide for the very maximum of jobbing and cor- 
ruption. 

The main defect to which all others are subsidiary is 
the failure to make the central legislature paramount. 
Within their own sphere the local Legislatures can do 
just as they like and a nice mess they will make of it. 
I have doubts whether the measure will be carried 
here but I think a sufficient number of bribeable mem- 
bers will be returned to secure its success. My position 
here has not been quite so pleasant since my return 
as for the previous three years it had been. What in- 
fluence I had was greatly weakened by my absence in 
England and influence once lost on this side the At- 
lantic is I fancy never regained.*t Direct power a 
Gov|erno]r has none and however pieasant the physi- 


30 The Fenian Brotherhood, founded in 1858 in the United 
States, aimed to establish an independent Irish republic. After 
a convention in Chicago, November, 1863, the organization 
became very active in England and Ireland as well as in the 
States. 

31 Chapman, “Gordon and Confederation,” note 27. 
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cal surroundings a position where he is wholly help- 
less to do good or prevent mischief is not one that can 
be otherwise than painful to a man with any feelings 
of public spirit or self respect. 


GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
11, Carlton House Terrace, S.W. 
Jul 11. 65. 


I did not neglect your letter of Feb[ruary| 27, which 
has now lain so long by me but at once communicated 
upon it with Cardwell. There was not however any 
reply that I could at any particular period make with 
advantage to the special points which it raised. 

Since that time we have gone through long and 
rather wearying discussions with the Deputed ministers 
from Canada. It is no wonder I think that they felt 
their position to be one of great difficulty: but it was 
difficult on our side too to distinguish between the really 
essential or deeper parts of their views & that part 
which was derivative or factitious.** The principles 
on which we endeavoured to proceed were I think 
mainly these— 

1. To make sure that any Canadian proposals with 
respect to defence were spontaneous & not mere re- 
flections of imaginary wishes here—and to treat with 
her as morally in the attitude of an independent Power 
endowed with liberty of action in the business of 
defence. 

2. Not to decline seconding her ascertained & free 
desires on the entire score of expence. 

3. Not to raise on her part expectations which could 
not hereafter be fulfilled. 

4. Not to be responsible for inspiring Canada with 
alarms about American designs. 

I am by no means sorry on the whole that the policy 
of that Province appears to turn rather to measures 
of pacific extension & consolidation, than to under- 
taking plans of defence without a clear view of their 
basis & of our selective responsibilities. The union of 
the Provinces is a great measure: and one which I 
think it is the right and duty of England to press 
forward in a special manner. If New Brunswick is 
disinclined, I hope—but of course I am speaking my 
own mind only—she will reflect well on the great effect 
which her course may produce in regard to our respon- 
sibilities for her defence—I apprehend that the Union, 
independently of its importance in other points of view, 
is of very great & for the present paramount impor- 
tance in its bearings on defence. 

Here we are in the stir of a general election—I am, 
for my share, in three contests. At Chester, in the 
person of my son; and in this as [a] matter of fact I 
feel the keenest interest of them all; though perhaps 
I have a strong belief that he 


32 Martin, Chester, British policy in Canadian confederation, 
Canadian Hist. Rev. 13: 3-19, March, 1932. 
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will come in. At Oxford, if my opponents are as I 
think they are pursuing a course hardly justified by 
my faults, my friends shew a zeal and an indulgence 
much more than I can claim by merit on service. In 
south Lancashire I am put up without my own con- 
currence, & am simply passive. I have no idea what 
will be the result except that I think they will return 
me if they see me losing at Oxford: which on the whole 
does not seem to be expected—My expectation is that 
the elections will be on the whole rather favourable to 
the Government: ** but it will cause me no great sur- 
prise if it be otherwise. Meantime, I am become for 
the time a popular character. As far as I feel justified 
in appropriating or enjoying any of this popularity, it 
is on account of what I did, or prevented from being 
done, in 1859-61, when the storm whistled loud enough 
around me. 

Our Irish policy has rather taken a favourable turn 
of late: & Lord Derby has done us good service, by 
his unwise vote, & incomprehensibly unwise language, 
in the matter of the Roman Catholic Oaths Bill.** ... 


Gorpon TO GLADSTONE 
Lockinge House, Wantage, Berks. 
Sept 23. 1865. 


I ought sooner to have thanked you for the kindness 
of your letter, and for the thought which prompted you 
to send Stephen to be present at St. Martins on Wed- 
nesday last.*° You will however, I am certain, con- 
sider that the circumstances entitle me to some in- 
dulgence for the dilatoriness of my reply—You will 
also, I think, fully understand my not having written 
to you before to announce the impending event. 

I am much afraid that I shall have no opportunity of 
seeing you, for we propose to leave England for New 
Brunswick on the 14th. It will be a very great dis- 
appointment to me if I fail to meet you, for I was most 
anxious to have some conversation with you on the 
present position of affairs in North America; which I 





33 Gladstone was defeated at Oxford but returned for South 
Lancashire. His son, William, won at Chester. Gladstone’s 
forecast concerning the general outcome proved correct. The 
government had 367 and the opposition 290 seats in the new 
Parliament. Battiscombe, Mrs. Gladstone, 135-136; Magnus, 
Gladstone, 164, 170-174; Morley, Gladstone 2: 145-147. 

34OQn March 21, 1865, William Monsell, later Baron Emly 
(1812-1894), a Roman Catholic representing Limerick, intro- 
duced a bill to amend the oath to be taken by his co-religionists 
as they were seated in the House of Commons under the Re- 
lief Act of 1829. The bill passed the Commons, but in the 
Lords it was vigorously opposed by Lord Derby and defeated 
63 to 84. The Annual Register, History, 81-92, 1865. 

35 On that day Gordon married Rachel Emily, eldest daughter 
of Sir John George Shaw-Lefevre, and thereby became con- 
nected with Lord Selborne. Lord Eversley, the head of the 
Lefevre family, was uncle by marriage to Lady Selborne. 
Palmer, Roundell (Earl of Selborne), Memorials 1865-1895 1: 
18-19, London, 1895. Gladstone’s second son, Stephen (1844- 
1920), later rector of Hawarden, evidently represented the 
Gladstone family at Gordon’s wedding. 
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cannot but think has in more than one respect been 
but imperfectly comprehended in several quarters. . . . 


GorRDON TO GLADSTONE 


Fredericton 
March 12, 66. 


I have to thank you for your kind letter and for 
the kind intentions which it intimated.** I have told 
my ADC Capt[ain] Moody to leave his address and 
the date at which he is coming out to me again at your 
house. If you send the book to that address before 
that date he will willingly take charge of it. If your 
breakfasts have begun & you chuse to ask him to one, 
you will hear a good deal on which you can thoroughly 
rely about this country and will find him a modest as 
well as clever young man—withal a good scholar being 
until his marriage the other day a fellow of Kings. 

We are in the midst of Fenian alarms here,** most 
of which are idle, but to some of which I am now dis- 
posed most reluctantly to give credit and which make 
us comparatively indifferent to the fact, which is a 
fact, that Confederation is just about to be accepted 
by this province. I have obeyed my instructions and 
have obtained the desired result but my opinion as to 
the unreal and illusory nature of the proposed “union” 
is unchanged.**. . . 


GoRrDON TO GLADSTONE 
Confidential 
St. John [ New Brunswick] 
March 26. 1866. 


I wrote to you by the last mail to thank you for the 
present which a letter from you had just announced. 
I now venture to write to you on my own affairs. I 
do so relying on the pledge you gave eleven years ago 
to my father. It is true that as I have more than 
once avowed to you my conduct to you in 1859 has re- 
leased you from the obligation of that pledge, yet I 
think you will not hold it wholly cancelled; and as I 





36 The sending of a book, referred to in the next letter from 
Gordon to Gladstone. 

87 Fanatical members of the Fenian Brotherhood (see note 
30) discharged from the U. S. army early in 1866 gathered on 
the Maine-New Brunswick border for an invasion of the 
province. Prompt action by Gordon frustrated their plans. 
Davis, Harold A., The Fenian raid on New Brunswick, Cana- 
dian Hist. Rev. 36: 316-334, December, 1955. 

88 For resolutions adopted by the House of Assembly and 
dispatches from Secretary Cardwell, see Journal of the House 
of Assembly, 220-221, 1865, and 96-111, 185, 1866. See also 
Debates of the House of Assembly of the Province of New 
Brunswick during the session of 1866, 105-121, St. John, N.B., 
1866; Hannay, James, History of New Brunswick 2: 223-270, 
St. John, N.B., A. Bowes, 1909; Chapman, Career of Gordon, 
and articles by Bailey, Chapman, and Wilson, op. cit. The 
topic is also comprehensively. treated by Bailey, Alfred G., 
The basis and persistence of opposition to confederation in 
New Brunswick, Canadian Hist. Rev. 23: 374-397, December, 
1942. 
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do not know that I ever invoked its aid before, I now 
appeal to you in its strength. 

I will try to spare your time. I enclose a copy 
of a letter from Mr. Cardwell which I have lately re- 
ceived with some dismay.*® 

I have engaged in a delicate and difficult work here, 
and in spite of manifold obstacles, and in opposition to 
my own judgement, I may now say that I have suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing the wishes of the Imperial 
Government. I had hoped, perhaps vainly, that ad- 
vancement would have followed. 

The offer now made me is not one of promotion. 
The salary of Trinidad is only £400 per ann[um] more 
than I receive here, and does not entitle me to a higher 
scale of pension, whilst the expenses of living are very 
considerably greater in Trinidad than in New Bruns- 
wick. The importance of the post, to say the least, 
does not exceed that of the one I now occupy, and 
the aprement are considerably less—the Manners Sut- 
tons *° represent the house to be very small and wretch- 
edly uncomfortable, and the climate not only hot but 
extremely damp, the air according to them always 
reeking with miasmatic fog. 

I feel that if I refuse this offer a second refusal (for 
I refused Hong Kong, with a salary of £5000, last 
year )—will place me on the shelf among the imprac- 
ticables to whom nothing more need be tendered. I 
feel on the other hand that if I accept and go to Trin- 
idad for the next six years—i.e. till I am 43—I virtually 
abandon all hopes of doing any useful work in the 
world, or of winning a respected name. 

I am usually low spirited and diffident as to my own 
actions or capabilities, but I cannot but be aware that 
the more I have to do, the more varied the calls on 
my attention,—the more muddled the people round,— 
the more clearly and sharply defined is each object in 
my own mind. This faculty and the fact that I have 
no fear of responsibility I think give me some ad- 
vantages, whatever my other disqualifications, in a 
position of command. It is this which makes me cling 
to my present line of life but at 37 my heart sinks 
somewhat at the prospect of six years more of obscurity 
on a small salary in an unhealthy island. 

I know too much of the interior of a Government 
not to know how very reluctant one minister is to 
interfere with the department of another, yet I know 


39Qn March 3, 1866, Cardwell wrote to Gordon: “I have 
every reason to expect that I shall be able very soon to offer 
you Trinidad: and I trust that by that time you will have 
made your move successfully, and will leave N[ew] Brunswick 
vacant, never again to have a Governor appointed. I am 
Waiting with great interest the results of your operations.” 
Copy, the Gladstone Papers. After the establishment of the 
federation the lieutenant governor of New Brunswick was 
appointed by the Dominion government. 

40 Sir John Henry Manners-Sutton, later Viscount Canter- 
bury (1814-1877) was lieutenant governor of New Brunswick, 
1854-1861, and governor of Trinidad, 1864-1866. 
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that where the ministers are friends, conversations on 
such subjects do sometimes take place. 

I had entertained an unavowed hope that (notwith- 
standing my there objectionable name) I might have 
been appointed to Jamaica on Stork’s return. There 
will be really a work to perform there, and a reputation 
to make or lose.* If something worth doing is to be 
committed to me I am willing to face any climate. If 
obscurity is to be my fate I should then petition for a 
healthier locality such for example as Queensland 
where Bowens term has already more than expired.*? 

You know my wishes ;—you know also my powers 
probably far better than I do, and how far I am, or 
am not, competent to discharge important duties ;— 
you know whether you can or cannot urge any con- 
siderations in my behalf on Mr. Cardwell and with your 
decision on this point I shall be content. The memory 
of the past at all events will induce you to forgive my 
appeal if you cannot further its object. 

My neighbour the Hero of Kars ** took a great alarm 
the other day as to the Fenians. I am convinced the 
American Gov[ernmen]t will prevent the departure of 
any force, even if it is in the power of the Fenians to 
collect one, so I am comparatively at ease, but have 
taken some precautions in the possible event of the 
escape of a band large enough to do mischief though 
not large enough to hold any position. 


VI. TRINIDAD, 1866-1870 


[Gordon grumbled over his transfer to Trinidad. 
He was justified in his belief that his services in bring- 
ing New Brunswick into the Dominion of Canada and 
in warding off a Fenian attack merited a more sub- 
stantial reward than the governorship of a small West 
Indian island. But though his complaints went un- 
heeded Gordon, as was his wont, applied himself earn- 
estly to the problems of his new post. In Trinidad 
(a crown colony without an elected legislative assembly 
where the governor wielded much power) authorities 
on the history of the island agree that Gordon’s term 
there was marked with noteworthy progress. The 
economic and social conditions of the colony were 
materially improved. Crown lands were made avail- 
able for peasant proprietors; squatting ceased; the sale 
of land was simplified by the adoption of the Torrens 


41 Chapter IV, note 16. Sir Henry Storks was special com- 
missioner and governor of Jamaica, 1865-1866. The “ob- 
jectionable name” refers to George William Gordon, a colored 
member of the Jamaican legislature accused of inciting to an 
uprising the colored and negro population. He was hanged 
in 1865. 

42 Sir George Ferguson Bowen was governor of Queensland, 
1859-1867. 

43 The “Hero of Kars” was Sir William Fenwick Williams 
(1800-1883) who had won fame for his defense of Kars against 
the Russians during the Crimean War. He was commander-in- 
chief of the British forces in Canada, 1859-1865, and lieutenant 
governor of Nova Scotia, 1865-1870. 


—_———— 
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system for the transfer of title by public registration ; 
and the Trinidadians were encouraged to diversify their 
agriculture by producing cocoa and other cash crops 
to complement sugar growing. In his characteristically 
Scottish way, Gordon promoted education, and in ac- 
cord with the liberal spirit of the time he sought to 
establish full religious equality in the island.* 

During the two short-lived Conservative administra- 
tions of Derby and Disraeli,? the correspondence be- 
tween Gordon and Gladstone lagged, but, when the 
Liberal victory in the 1868 election brought Gladstone 
into power, Gordon, in an attempt to advance his own 
position in the colonial service, hastened to enlist the 
aid of the prime minister. ] 


GoRDON TO GLADSTONE 
Trinidad 
Jan 8. 1869* 


I will not add to the overwhelming load of your cor- 
respondence by more than a few lines. 

I rejoice to see you in the foremost place in Eng- 
land.* I rejoice to see you in the seat once occupied 
by my father, and to know that you who, as he would 
have been the first to confess, so far surpass him in 
brilliancy and power, are worthy to be esteemed his 
equal (and this can be said of few) in nobleness of 
heart, singleness of purpose, and purity of character. 

May God bless you and keep you in your arduous toil 
and may this year be a happy one to you with the 
happiness which springs from the successful accomplish- 
ment of a great work. 

I will not debase this letter by any personal matter 
though to me the change of gov[ernmen]t has been a 
loss abruptly interposing between the Duke of Buck- 
ingham’s promises and their fulfilment. At another 
time I may touch on this, but now I wish simply to 
express my affection & pleasure. 

My father was I believe the first ever to suggest to 
the Queen the probability of your ultimately occupying 
the post you now hold—(that was as long ago as 1853) 
—he predicted it when others fancied it impracticable 
—he desired it when others thought it dangerous and 
a thing to be deprecated. 

[P. S.] My best love to Mrs. Gladstone 


(*a date which recalls my foolishness of ten years 
past. ) 








1 The Cambridge history of the British Empire 2: 733, Cam- 
bridge, Cambridge Univ. Press, 1940; De Vertuil, L. L. A., 
Trinidad, 2nd ed., 462-466, London, 1884. Gordon arrived in 
Trinidad November 8, 1866, and left in June, 1870. 

* Derby was prime minister, June, 1866, to February, 1868; 
Disraeli February to November, 1868. 

3 The general election of 1868 gave the Liberals a majority 
of more than a hundred in the House of Commons. Disraeli 
then resigned, and on December 1 Queen Victoria invited 
Gladstone to form a government. The task was accepted and 
his first—the “Great”—ministry took office. 

* The third Duke of Buckingham and Chandos (1823-1889) 
was colonial secretary in the outgoing Conservative ministry. 
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GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
Private 
11, Carlton House Terrace, S.W. 
Jan 29. 69. 


I must not lose a moment in thanking you for your 
most kind letter. 

As respects your own position I think you need feel 
no apprehension that Lord Granville will be more slow 
than his predecessor to recognise the double title of 
your Father’s name and your own great capacity to 
render public service. 

We have a very great work before us but, rightly or 
wrongly, I contemplate it on the whole with a buoyant 
cheerfulness. As a mountain which at a distance seems 
sheer precipice upon nearer approach and careful ex- 
amination shows ways, though steep ways they may 
be, of ascent, so the portentous difficulties of this opera- 
tion upon a close and prolonged scrutiny begin to as- 
sume a manageable form. 

The wild extravagance of the late Government has 
given us, as we anticipated, a most favourable oppor- 
tunity of starting with sensible reductions. 

As respects my own personal position, all its interior 
relations are up to this time entirely satisfactory. I 
myself, at the period of the Aberdeen Administration, 
was as far as the world in general could possibly be, 
from either expecting or desiring it. I thought at that 
time that when Lord Russell’s career should end the 
Duke of Newcastle would be the proper person to be 
the head of the Government. But during the Gov- 
ernment of Lord Palmerston, and long before his health 
broke down, I had altered this opinion; for I thought I 
saw an alteration both in his tone of opinion, and in 
his vigour of administration and breadth of view. It 
was perhaps the latent operation of disease. At any 
rate so it was; and since that time I have seen no 
alternative but that which has now come about, al- 
though I am sensible that it is a very indifferent one.° 

That your Father should have been the first as I 
doubt not he was to contemplate it as possible gratifies 
but does not surprise me. If there was such a thing 
as excess in his admirably and singularly balanced 
nature, it was in the generous and indulgent apprecia- 
tion which he bestowed on me at all times and under all 
circumstances. Of all the statesmen I have known 
(though God knows I have had generally no reason 
to complain) he was in this respect the foremost, as 
he was in the plainess of speech with which he would 
rebuke what was faulty, and let me add in the deep 
ineffaceable traces of admiration and affection which 
he has left upon me. When his life ceased, I was 
conscious of a terrible difference in my own. This 
kind of change rarely happens: but the last year brought 
it twice, once in a most [illeg.] case. 

5 This paragraph with the omission of “It was perhaps the 
latent operation of disease. At any rate so it was; and since” 


is printed in Morley, Gladstone 2: 255-256. The omission is 
not indicated by Morley. 
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Your letter has led me to say more than I have ever 
said to anyone: but both its tone and the recollections 
it awakens do what the ancients said that wine did, 
open the doors of the heart— 

Be assured it will be most pleasant to me if the career 
and purpose of your life should again allow of our 
being placed side by side. . 


GoRDON TO GLADSTONE 

Private 
Trinidad 
24. 4. 69. 


I have not hitherto thanked you for your exceedingly 
kind letter because I thought silence which you would 
not misapprehend the best return that I could make. 
I now write, and I will do so as briefly and concisely 
as possible, with regard to myself, my own views, and 
prospects, not as a “sturdy beggar” but because I truly 
believe that you will be really interested in knowing 
what I think myself capable of doing and what my 
wishes are, and that if you think you can do [some- 
thing for me] with advantage to the public service you 
will feel pleasure in being able to gratify those wishes 
if reasonable. 

I hope I need not assure you that you are safe from 
all importunity from me and that having once said my 
say I shall never again allude to the subject in writing 
to you. 

There is one place at home which if it became vacant 
I believe I might usefully fill, and should for a few years 
be glad to fill;—that of one of the permanent Under 
Secretaries of State for the Colonies. I should how- 
ever accept this office with the wish and intention of 
subsequently again serving as-a Governor. 

In my own immediate line the only object I really 
desire is the government of Ceylon, for that of one of 
the Indian Presidencies is I fear likely to be reserved 
for others. 

When I told you that I regretted the Duke of Buck- 
ingham who had been a most gracious master to me, 
you kindly said that I should have no cause to deplore 
the change. I regret to say, however, that Lord Gran- 
ville has reversed the arrangement by which Tobago 
and Grenada were to be annexed to this government. 
What good reason except precedent there can be for 
attaching Tobago to the distant island of Barbados I 
cannot conceive.. It is within sight of Trinidad (the 
very houses on either can be seen from the other) is 
naturally connected with it and the union is desired by 
both islands.* Nor is it the case that this annexation 
was dependant on a vacancy at Antigua. I know the 
commission was drafted without any such reference. 

When I declined on public grounds to leave Trini- 
dad and accept the gov[ernmen]t of Demarara with its 


6 On January 1, 1889, Tobago, which had been attached to 
the Windward Islands, was by order-in-council united with 
Trinidad. 
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higher position & much higher pay, these islands were 
given me partly as compensation and I am very un- 
willing both on public & private grounds to see the ar- 
rangement altered—I say on private grounds for the 
change of air for my wife which this rendered possible 
was a great gain privately. 

This is the first time I ever wrote you a letter of 
this nature, and it will be the last. I am too much 
ashamed of its character to add anything to it beyond 
my kindest regards to Mrs. Gladstone. .. . 


GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
Hawarden Rectory 
May 19. 69. 


You will not think my brief answer to the contents 
of your letter of April 24 denotes indifference, when I 
simply say that I have communicated fully with Gran- 
ville upon it, and that as I understand you are likely 
to come home in July on leave, the matter had better 
perhaps stand over until that period. I have not a 
doubt of your competency for such an office as you 
name but I have not heard of the likelihood of a 
vacancy. 

The battle in the House of Commons on the Irish 
Church Bill is virtually at an end, and the majority 
stands in unbroken force ready to act in whatever 
emergency may arise out of occurrences elsewhere. 
The risk of a division on the 2d reading has by no 
means passed by. It is chiefly to be deprecated for the 
sake of the House of Lords itself.’ 

3ehind Irish Church lies Irish Land, a more perilous 
and thorny though a less intricate question.® 


GORDON TO GLADSTONE 

Private 
R.M.S. ‘Elbe’ 
July 12. 1870. 


You told me to write to you when I had settled my 
Education questions in Trinidad. I have now done so, 
and I write accordingly, as also for the purpose of tell- 
ing you that I am again within a few miles of England. 

I shall not bore you by sending you papers that you 
will not have time to read; though I should have liked 
to think that my first “Message” on Education had been 
under your eye; but I will tell you briefly in what the 
measure consists, and what the conditions of the prob- 
lem it was required to solve were. We had in force 
a system of state schools of secular character, to which 
the whole of the Roman Catholic clergy, and, through 


7For a detailed discussion of the disestablishment of the 
Anglican church in Ireland see Morley, Gladstone 2: 257-278; 
Lathbury, Correspondence of Gladstone 1: 148-164; and Warre 
Cornish, The English church 2: 288-310. 

8 For Gladstone’s first Irish land act see Hammond, J. L., 
Gladstone and the Irish nation, 92-106, London, Longmans 
Green, 1938. Hammond writes: “The problem of the land to 
which Gladstone next turned was unfortunately more compli- 
cated [than that of the Church].” Jbid., 92. 
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their influence, a large proportion of the population, 
were doggedly opposed, and which were moreover in- 
efficiently managed and controlled. It was required to 
make education more generally acceptable, and at the 
same time to make the existing schools more efficient. 
To effect this I devised a scheme of which the main 
features were these. 

1. The grant of state aid to privately established 
denominational schools, provided certain rather strin- 
gent conditions were complied with, and that the schools 
were open to all children without distinction. 

2. The substitution of payment by results instead of 
by a fixed salary as regards the teachers. 

3. The grant of permission in the case of the existing 
schools to the clergy to teach children of their own 
persuasion in the school house on certain fixed days & 
at fixed hours. 

The result is that the people are everywhere free to 
chuse between the secular and the denominational 
school, and that one only is in most cases practically 
supported. 

This plan has met with general acceptance, and the 
only real opposition it has encountered is from a mere 
handful of rabid secularists who are intolerant of the 
slightest deviation from their ideal. 

As regards secondary education, I have, after infin- 
ite pains and trouble, succeeded in bringing about a sort 
of fusion of the two colleges. It has been the most 
troublesome & tedious work I ever undertook, but it has 
resulted in success, though as the permanence of that 
success depends on the tact and temper with which, in 
its early stages, the experiment is practically carried 
out, I cannot be very sanguine as to the future.® 

3efore leaving Trinidad I passed two other very im- 
portant laws;—the one recasting & reforming our 
Immigration system ;—the other simplifying the transfer 
& registration of land. 

On the whole, when I look back on my administra- 
tion I may reflect that a good deal has been done in a 
comparatively short time, but I regret to leave much 
unfinished, and to be obliged to leave many favourite 
undertakings without that careful tending and super- 
vision which are necessary to ensure their full develop- 
ment, and which can hardly be expected from any one 
who has not an author’s interest in them. 

I think I may congratulate you on the continued 
success of your government, (with which I have only 
one quarrel, and that a very small one,—) which seems 
as strong this session as it was last year. 

Lord Clarendon’s death’? snaps another link with 
the old times, which somehow seem so much more real 





® For Gordon’s educational reform in Trinidad see Governor 
Longden (Gordon’s successor) to Kimberley, July 22, 1871. 
P.P. 42: ¢.-523, pp. 75-76, 1872. 

10Lord Clarendon, foreign secretary in Gladstone’s first 
ministry, died June 27, 1870. Lord Granville succeeded him 
at the Foreign Office, and Lord Kimberley (1832-1902) became 
colonial secretary. 
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to me than my present life. I feel often as if I should 
wake from a dream some day, and find myself again 
in the library at Argyll House. It would not seem 
strange to do so. That Lord Granville should succeed 
him was to be anticipated and I am glad of it, but 
personally I lose, as I have no acquaintance at all with 
Lord Kimberley. .. . 


GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
11, Carlton House Terrace, S.W. 
July 13. 70. 


I have read your letter with much interest and will 
use the freedom of sending to Mr. Forster ** the part 
of it which refers to your apparently wise and success- 
ful management of the question of Education in 
Trinidad. 

I missed you last night when the House called me 
away from Spring Gardens at a very early hour. But 
I hope to see you soon. At this moment I am un- 
certain whether I can fulfill an engagement I have 
made to go on [illeg.] tonight for Lord Lothian’s * 
funeral or I would propose an appointment. I trust 
your visit to England will confirm your recovery. Your 
life in the past is an image which has all my sympathies. 
In the last exhibition of modern portraits of the dead 
I felt myself among more friends than I could ever 
again be on earth. 


GoRDON TO GLADSTONE 
17 Suffolk St[reet] 


Monday [July 31, 1870] 


Here is Roundell Palmer’s letter about the West 

Indian enquiry.1* You will see his opinion is pretty 
strong. I believe it is also sound. Almost everyone 
who has /ndian experience concurs in an opinion simi- 
lar to Palmers.—Sir E. Rynn for example I believe 
does so. 
[P. S.] A despatch has I believe been written to the 
Governor instructing him to explain to the coolies that 
“Crown officers in England are allowed to accept pri- 
vate briefs’—a statement no doubt comfortable, in- 
telligible, & reassuring, to the Coolie mind? 





11 W. E. Forster (1818-1886), vice president of the council 
and author of the famous English education act of 1870. Reid, 
T. Wemyss, Life of Forster, 240-317, London, 1889; and Mor- 
ley, Gladstone 2: 300-310. 

12 William Schomburg Robert Kerr, Marquis of Lothian 
(1832-1870), died July 4 and was buried at Jedburgh Abbey, 
July 17. 

13[.n a letter to Lord Granville, December 25, 1869, George 
William Des Voeux charged that Indian coolies, brought to 
3ritish Guiana under indenture, were ill-treated. On August 
25, 1870, a commission was appointed to investigate these 
charges. It reported the following February, and largely ex- 
onerated the planters. One of the plantations involved was 
owned by “the heirs of Sir J. Gladstone.”. See P.P. 20: c.-393, 


1871; P.P. 43: c.-641, 1872; and Des Voeux, Colonial service 
1:, 129-140. 
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Sir ROUNDELL PALMER '* TO GORDON 
6 Portland Place 
July 30. 1870. 


You wish to have my opinion, as to the effect which 
the appearance, by the consent of the Secretary of State 
for India, of Mr. Cowie the Advocate General of Bengal, 
as counsel for the planters in British Guiana, before 
the commission which has been appointed to inquire 
into the treatment of Coolies in that colony, may be 
likely to have upon the free delivery of truth, by the 
production of evidence & otherwise, before the Com- 
mission. 

I cannot, of course, pretend to speak with that degree 
of knowledge of the character & habits of mind of the 
Coolie class, (from whom it must be desirable to obtain 
evidence, without any influence which can militate 
against the free discovery of the whole truth,) which 
those who have had opportunities of personal observa- 
tion, either in the East or in the West Indies, must 
supply. But, applying to the question my general 
knowledge of our common humanity in the lower ranks, 
and whatever knowledge I may have acquired from 
others as to the peculiarities of the Indian mind, I 
should certainly be apprehensive, that the impression 
will prevail, that either the British or the Indian Gov- 
ernment take the planters’ side, and are willing to 
throw some moral & legal weight into the scale, against 
those who are prosecuting the inquiry. If it should 
be said, that Mr. Cowie, happening to be now in this 
country on leave, ought to be, & is, at liberty to accept 
a professional retainer in any part of the world, and 
that the Government, in consenting (if they have been 
asked to consent) to his going to Guiana, have merely 
abstained from controlling him in the exercise of that 
liberty—I must owe, that I think such a view of the 
matter is not at all likely to suggest itself to the un- 
sophisticated minds of Indian labourers. I suppose 
such a thing was never before heard of, as that a high 
Indian official, the chief Law adviser of the Bengal 
Government, should use his furlough to take private 
practice, even in this country, much less in a remote 
colony: and the peculiar & exceptional nature of this 
inquiry, connected as the subjects of it are, by birth 
& race, with that British profession of which Mr. Cowie 
is the chief law officer, and with the policy & manage- 
ment of the system of Coolie Emigration, (in which 
the Indian government can not be unconcerned, ) makes 
the step still more extraordinary, if it is really a mere 
matter of ordinary private retainer. I must add, that, 
if the fact be, that one of the body of Guiana planters, 
from whom the retainer comes, is himself a distin- 
guished member of the Council of the Secretary of State 
for India, I should think it would be impossible to 
doubt, that so very remarkable a selection of counsel 
must have been made by him: and, if so, it would seem 

14 Sir Roundell Palmer (1812-1895), Baron Selborne, 1872, 


created earl, 1882. He was solicitor general, 1861; attorney 
general, 1863-1866; and lord chancellor, 1872-1874, 1880-1885. 
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to me, that it must be difficult, even to minds less 
simple & credulous than those of Coolies, entirely to 
get rid of the impression, that some degree of official 
influence & prestige will accompany, and may even be 
intended to accompany the advocate. 

I will go still further: and will add, that, if the 
planters are aided in their defence against any charges, 
which they may consider to be involved in, or be liable 
to arise out of, the inquiry, by such very well-informed, 
powerful, and all-but official advocacy, I do not see 
what means the Commissioners can have of conducting 
the inquiry satisfactorily, or aiming at the truth, unless 
some equally competent advocate, possessing in an 
equal degree the apparent countenance of the Govern 
ment, is provided to assist the promoters of the in- 
vestigation. 


GoRDON TO GLADSTONE 
Most Private 
August 1, 1870. 


Without meaning it you have got me into a terrible 
hobble. 

With so many letters:as you have to read I do not 
wonder at your glancing only at some of them, but had 
you read the poor little joke in my postscript you would 
I am sure have seen it was only meant for your own 
eye, and would not have sent on to Lord Kimberley 
my very innocent expression of amusement at the ex- 
planation about “retaining briefs from private persons” 
—(which reminded me of the Oxford Dons imagined 
address to the South Sea Islanders )—contained in a 
despatch of his. 

Monsell *° sent for me this afternoon to say that Lord 
Kimberley was greatly exasperated by my impertinence 
in criticising his despatches as also by the fact of my 
having “dared” to address the Prime Minister about a 
Colonial Office matter, I being a servant of the depart- 
ment—(I recollect by the way, my father always im- 
pressed on me that it made a great difference to a man’s 
self respect that he was a servant of the Queen, & not 
of a department. ) 

Now I don’t know whether any more will come of 
this, but if so I hope you will not mind saying Ist that 
I have for years been in the habit of speaking to you 
familiarly about matters in which I was interested; 2d 
that you told me to send you Palmer’s opinion 3d that 
my important reflections on the despatch were only 
intended for your private eye and ought not to have 
gone further. 
|P. S.] Please keep this letter private 


VII. MAURITIUS, 1870-1874 


[Gladstone’s elevation to the prime ministership in 
December, 1868, failed to further Gordon’s advance- 
ment as much as he probably expected. Gordon was 


15 Parliamentary undersecretary for the colonies, 1868-1870; 
postmaster general, 1871-1873. See Chapter V, note 34. 
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passed over in appointments to the permanent staff of 
the Colonial Office, and the governorships he coveted 
were not offered to him. His many complaints in 
letters to Gladstone may have aroused doubts as to 
the capacity of the writer, and since Gladstone was not 
a domineering chief, the heads of the departments of 
state were generally given a free hand in the exercise 
of their duties. The prime minister might recommend 
but he did not press his cabinet members to accept his 
recommendations. 

Newcastle and Cardwell, under whom Gordon served 
as lieutenant governor of New Brunswick, had been 
Peelites who for many years had recognized Lord Aber- 
deen as their leader. With them Gordon was at ease. 
Though the first of Gladstone’s colonial secretaries, the 
Earl of Granville, had also been a member of the Aber- 
deen government, Gordon was less familiar with him. 
In July, 1870, Granville was appointed foreign secretary 
and Lord Kimberley, a stranger to Gordon, became 
secretary of state for the colonies.’ It was just at this 
time that Gordon left Trinidad and was in line for a 
new appointment. 

Prone to self-distrust, Gordon hesitated to unburden 
himself to his new chief. Instead he continued his old 
practice of addressing his complaints and desires to 
Gladstone, now prime minister. This Kimberley re- 
sented, and the relations between him and Gordon were 
never cordial. 

The governorship of Mauritius ranked above that of 
Trinidad. Gladstone recommended Gordon for Mau- 
ritius in the belief that not only was the new post a 
promotion, but its climate was salubrious and its prob- 
lems were much like those Gordon had met in Trini- 
dad. Gordon apparently accepted the new assignment 
without a careful inquiry into the conditions in Mau- 
ritius. As soon as difficulties were encountered he lost 
no time in conveying the unpleasant news to Gladstone. 
According to Gordon everything was wrong with Mau- 
ritius ; its climate was vile; its society was boorish; its 
laborers were exploited; and its government was un- 
fair and unjust to the poor. Mauritius was a crown 
colony, which ordinarily meant that the governor was 
all powerful, but Gordon soon discovered that the 
planter-dominated legislative council of Mauritius made 
him almost as powerless as he had been in self-govern- 
ing New Brunswick. Finding himself unable to im- 
prove the conditions in Mauritius, Gordon begged to 
be returned to Trinidad. He also suggested that if 
Mauritius could be exchanged for French posts in 
India, Britain would be the gainer. 

Although Gordon secured no desirable post from a 
government headed by Gladstone, their friendship was 
unbroken. They had many interests in common, and 

1 Granville George Leveson-Gower, second Earl Granville 
(1815-1891), colonial secretary, 1868-1870, 1886; foreign sec- 
retary, 1870-1874, 1880-1885. John Wodehouse, first Earl of 
Kimberley (1826-1902), colonial secretary 1870-1874, 1880- 
1882; Indian secretary, 1882-1885, 1886, 1892-1894; foreign 
secretary, 1894-1895. 
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both wished to safeguard the fame of Gordon’s father, 
Lord Aberdeen. In preparing for publication selections 
from the Aberdeen papers, Gordon needed Gladstone’s 
help. As an ardent Protestant, Gordon shared Glad- 
stone’s dislike of the newly promulgated Roman Cath- 
olic doctrine of papal infallibility. On this issue the 
younger man was more moderate than his old friend, 
but Gladstone disregarded Gordon’s suggestions and 
attacked the Vatican Decrees with crusading zeal. | 


GORDON TO GLADSTONE 
Private 


Haddo House, Aberdeen 
Aug 24, 1870. 


I can without any affectation assure you that I feel 
reluctant, and more than half ashamed, to write to you, 
yet I believe I am not wrong in doing so.—I am reluc- 
tant, in however small a degree, to add to the over- 
whelming pressure on your time and thoughts.—I am 
ashamed to write about myself, as I am going to do. 

You may recollect, that when you first became Prime 
Minister, I mentioned to you that, should it ever be in 
your power, and should you ever think it right to make 
such an appointment, I should not be sorry to be one 
of the permanent Under Secretaries-of State for the 
Colonies, whilst, in my present time of life, there were 
only two governments which I really cared to fill— 
Jamaica and Ceylon. 

You answered me very kindly, and I have no doubt 
that my appointment to Mauritius was, more or less, 
due to your intervention. I accepted that government, 
because I felt that I ought not to refuse it; but I did 
so not without reluctance, because I do not think that 
I am well suited for the special kind of work which it 
requires, & that, above all, a good financier is required 
there, which I am not; whilst there is no room for work 
of that character in which I have had some success. 

Since that time, Mr. Herbert has been appointed 
Assistant Under Secretary of State.* I can truly say 
I think that appointment an excellent one, & that he 
will fill the place much better in several ways than I 
should have done. 

I now hear that Ceylon is vacant; Sir H. Robinson 
having been appointed to the government of Madras.* 

Lord Granville was good enough to tell me that he 
would not allow my appointment to Mauritius to be 
a bar to my transferance to Ceylon, if, on comparing my 
claims with those of others, he should otherwise have 
decided to send me there.—Mind, I do not say that Lord 
Granville would have sent me there; very likely he 
would not; but, at all events, he would not have con- 
sidered me out of the running, by being provided for 


2Sir Robert G. W. Herbert (1831-1905), assistant under- 
secretary in the Colonial Office, 1870; permanent undersecre- 
tary, 1871-1892. 

3 Gordon was misinformed. Sir Hercules Robinson, first 
Baron Rosmead (1824-1897), governor of Ceylon, 1865-1872; 
New South Wales, 1872-1879; New Zealand, 1879-1880; Cape 
Colony, 1880-1889, 1895-1897. 
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in Mauritius, as I am afraid Lord Kimberley, with 
whom I have no personal acquaintance, and who is not 
aware of what passed between Lord Granville and my- 
self, may do. 

You will know best whether you can with propriety 
help me, and whether, if you can, you will—It is not 
for me to recommend myself, but I cannot be uncon- 
scious that I have not altogether failed in Trinidad, 
even though I may not deserve the language used in a 
letter which I received a few days ago from Sir Henry 
Taylor,* (no mean authority, however) who says “In 
my estimation you have done more,—and much more, 
than any other Governor of Trinidad, during the five 
and forty years for which I have been acquainted with 
their doings.” I believe too that though a man may 
discharge uncongenial duties honestly and well, he 
generally performs those which are suitable to him much 
better, and I have no doubt whatever that I can serve 
the State far more usefully as well as far more willingly 
in Ceylon than in Mauritius. Many people, I believe, 
would prefer the latter, which is a more agreeable resi- 
dence, & involves, I fancy, less responsibility. 

Writing from hence,—with all the memories of this 
place, the war seems even more odious than it does else- 
where. 

I think of soon submitting to you a volume, for pub- 
lication, of correspondence during the war of 1813-14, 
which has just now an additional and special interest. 
Your approval, you will recollect, is required before I 
publish.® 

I will not say that I am not anxious as to your answer, 
but I am well content whatever it may be because I 
know it will be at all events a kind one. 





GorRDON TO GLADSTONE 
Private 
Haddo House Aberdeen 
Aug 29. 1870. 


Your kind letter is in substance much what I ex- 
pected,® and what I feared. I hesitated long before 
leaving Trinidad, because I felt that my doing so weak- 
ened my chance, otherwise a good one,—of Ceylon; & 
I was at last mainly determined by Lord Granville’s 
assurance: (I have his letter now:) that “it would not 
weigh with him one way or the other,” when the time 
came for making an app[ointmen|t to Ceylon.—You 
think, and I think, that with L[or]d Kimberley it would 
weigh a good deal. 

I cannot admit that my promotion has been exception- 
ally rapid. My last & immediate predecessor in Trin- 
idad, after a shorter service elsewhere, & a much 
shorter service in Trinidad, was appointed to Victoria, 
perhaps the highest,—(certainly the most lucrative, ) 


4Sir Henry Taylor (1800-1886), poet and dramatist, served 
in the Colonial Office, 1824-1872. 

5 This selection from the papers of Lord Aberdeen was later 
privately printed. 

6 This letter has not been found. 
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appointment in the Colonial Service. Another of my 
predecessors, whose whole Colonial service was con- 
fined to Trinidad, was appointed from thence to the 
Government of Madras. Nor is the Government of 
Mauritius now a profitable one. It was so, but the 
salary has just been largely reduced, whilst the expenses 
are such that Sir H. Barkly’ tells me a dollar there 
goes about as far as a shilling in England. 

I have been ten years in Colonial service ;—I am no 
longer young,—(I am past forty;)—the prospect of 
Ceylon six years hence is not of much value; and the 
question naturally arises whether, with a moderate 
fortune of my own,—a seat for East Aberdeenshire 
practically open to me,—and a fair social position, it is 
worth my while to continue in the Colonial Service at 
all? This is a question which you will say only con- 
cerns myself; but I think you take enough interest in 
me to hear with some interest of its determination. I 
have not fully made up my own mind, but my present 
inclination is to go out to Mauritius,—but alone,—& if 
my anticipations of the work being of a character which 
I have neither the taste, nor the ability, to deal with, 
are realized, to retire altogether; whilst if on the other 
hand, I find I can manage it with credit & satisfaction, 
Mrs. Gordon will join me, and I shall remain. 

3ut though no man may know his own capabilities 
and deficiencies, I believe he generally knows them 
better than any other man, and I know well that I am 
not fit to manage men or assemblies,—to obtain social 
popularity—or to deal with questions of finance, & 
restore a crippled revenue; whilst I believe I have a 
sort of instinct in selecting & directing men, & organiz- 
ing their work, & making willing instruments, & in 
obtaining that popularity which comes’ of impartial & 
somewhat stern justice & hard work. The former 
qualities are I believe required in Mauritius, for the 
latter I can see no exercise. 











GORDON TO GLADSTONE 
36 Eccleston Square S.W. 
Dec 30, 70. 


I am now very shortly about to start for Mauritius, 
& I am afraid I shall have to do so without seeing you 
again; for I suppose it is not probable that you will be 
in London next week, & I could not during these last 
few days come down to Hawarden, even if you were 
kind enough to ask me. 

But, if by any chance you are coming to town again, 
can you give me five minutes?—I am anxious to meet 
you, not only because I should so much like to see you 
once more before I leave England, probably for years, 
—(though this is one reason),—but also because I 
wish to speak to you about the volume of my fathers 
correspondence (1813-—14)—which is now ready to be 
submitted to you, for inspection and approval. 


7 Sir Henry Barkly (1815-1898), governor of British Guiana, 
1848-1853, Jamaica, 1853-1856, Victoria, 1856-1863, Mauritius, 
1863-1870, the Cape Colony, 1870-1877. 
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If it obtains your sanction, I think it could not be 
published at a time when it would be more likely to be 
received with interest. 


GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
Hawarden Castle, Chester 


Jan 2. 71. 


I shall be most happy to see you if I come to town 
during the remainder of your stay and perhaps you 
will let me know when your day is fixed. 

You would indeed be most welcome here, if you could 
come down; but it is fair to let you know that my wife 
is detained in London nursing our youngest boy.*® 

I believe the effect of the war ® is terribly to diminish 
the interest in works which do not belong to or join 
on with its subject; but to increase it in such as do. 
You will know better than I do how this rule if a sound 
one applies. And indeed you will be a better judge on 
the whole matter. 


GoRDON TO GLADSTONE 
36 Eccleston Square S.W. 
Jan 4. 71. 


I shall have to leave on Monday or Tuesday so I fear 
there is no chance of my seeing you. 

Macmillan, whose opinion on such points ought to be 
a good one, thinks the present moment a very good one 
for bringing out a volume which relates entirely to the 
former German invasion of France and the occupation 
of Paris in 1814. 

It will be sent to you in a printed form in a few days, 
& I hope that whilst you are at Hawarden you may 
have time to glance at it which I could not expect you 
to do later. 

Though printed—chiefly for your convenience—it is 
not printed as it is intended to stand hereafter & the type 
has been broken up. It will be accompanied with a 
note of one or two points on which I especially wish 
for your judgement & decision. 

If you should approve the publication you would 
very much gratify me by associating your name with 
mine on the title page as responsible for the publication. 
As not a line can be published without your consent I 
think you may fairly be asked to do this without undue 
forwardnes or “pertness” on my part, and you have it 
in your power to afford me great pleasure & satisfac- 
tion by consenting to do so. 

I am also inclined to ask leave to prefix the very 
careful and elaborate ‘character’ of my father which 
you wrote to me in 1861 :—but I do not wish to press 
this if it is at all distasteful to you.’ 

The work is now fully prepared and if you give your 
imprimatur my friend Mr. Waterfield will see it 





8 Herbert John, Viscount Gladstone (1854-1930), home sec- 
retary, 1905-1910; governor general of the Union of South 
Africa, 1910-1914. 

® Franco-Prussian War, 1870-1871. 

10 Chapter IV, Gladstone to Gordon, April 21, 1861. 
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through the press, and take care to carry out any 
changes or omissions in the book, or in any part of it, 
which you may direct. 

My wife was confined yesterday, & both she and my 
eldest son are doing well.” 

And now good bye. It is with the most earnest 
wishes for your continued success & your personal 
happiness that I leave England, as well as with warmth 
of feeling which as years roll on increases towards 
those I have long been used to love. 


GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
Hawarden Castle Chester 
Jan 6. 71. 


I am much concerned to lose all chance of seeing you 
which I should have so liked on various grounds. 

Of course I will do my best to look at the correspond- 
ence. But I am doubtful whether I ought to appear in 
any capacity in advance of that which your Father has 
assigned to me: and I am afraid my Colleagues might 
not like it as faction would be sure to find some opening 
for reproach. But, if we go forward, you might refer 
to my function in the matter. 

The letter which you dignify with the name of a 
character I entirely & cheerfully place at your com- 
mand: but I think it very little worthy of its subject. 

My wife will I am sure be charmed to hear of Mrs. 
Gordons well-doing. 

In returning your farewell, & thanking you heartily 
for its warm kindness, I fear I must add the expression 
of a belief that before the time of your appointment is 
over not only must this Government have lived out its 
natural time but I myself shall have earned, and prob- 
ably acted upon, my title to the rest I long for. But 
this will make us better friends, not worse. 


GORDON TO GLADSTONE 
Private 
Reduit, Mauritius 
March 8. 71. 


I know that both ou and Mrs. Gladstone retain 
some interest in my doings, and I therefore write a line 
to tell you of my arrival here, and of the dismal position 
in which I find myself placed. 

The small French steamers which ply between this 
place and Aden—(a fortnight voyage), and which 
form our only link with the outer world, are so ill 
ventilated, and in every respect odious, that it is im- 
possible for me to think of allowing my wife and 
children to risk a passage in them. This is not only my 
own feeling, but the result of the emphatic advice of 
my immediate predecessor, (a sensible and sober 
minded man,) who, as soon as he had made the voyage 
himself, forbade his wife & child to follow him as he 
had intended. The Chief Medical Officer of the 


11 Gordon’s only son, George Arthur Maurice Hamilton-Gor- 
don, second Baron Stanmore (1871-1957). 
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Gov|[ernmen]t also tells me that the probabilities are 
greatly against my children arriving here alive, if they 
undertake the voyage. 

You will I think agree with me that I could not 
separate myself for six years from my wife and young 
children, without neglecting duties far more imperative 
than any of an official character. 

I have therefore written to Lord Kimberley, begging 
him, if possible to send me back to Trinidad, or trans- 
fer me elsewhere; but adding that, under the circum- 
stances, I fear, that even if he is unable to do so I must 
request him to obtain for me, before long, the Queens 
permission to surrender my present appointment. 

It is only too probable that I may have to act on this 
latter alternative. 

If so, I fear that Lord Granvilles kindness in pro- 
moting me here will have unintentionally done me the 
greatest injury that I have for many years sustained ; 
and that the “reward” which he was good enough in 
very complimentary terms to say that I had deserved, 
will have practically only cut short my term of office 
where I was usefully and happily employed, and led to 
my being obliged to give up my calling, and all hopes 
of future pension ;—a result he certainly neither con- 
templated nor desired. 

I hope, however, that it will be possible to arrange 
for my return to Trinidad, and I think it may. I shall 
be well content if this is so, though I shall exchange a 
salary of £6000 a year for one of £4000, and a first class 
for a second class government. 

You will forgive my writing to you in this detail, for 
it is the most important crisis in my career since I lost 
my seat in Parliament in 1857. 

I hope the session is moving as you wish it, and that 
your health is standing the fatigue well. Depend upon 
it the “rest” you covet will not be allowed you for 
many a long day to come. 





GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
Hawarden Castle, Chester 
Ap 11. 71. 


3efore leaving London I had full communication with 
your brother-in-law and with Lady Gordon on the sub- 
ject of the difficulties which had arisen, & I found that 
she with no less judgment than courage had made all 
her arrangements to sail. . . . She has since found time 
most kindly to give me the information which you also 
convey, and I am glad to find she has sailed 
under good auspices. I trust, and I imagine, that 
you will have little difficulty as to climate in Mauritius 
itself though I am sorry to find your report of it at 
the moment was not good. 

My chief recollections, now somewhat indistinct, on 
this subject, are about its being used as a place of resort 
from India, by officers I think, for the restoration of 
health. 

Against your friendly vaticination, then, I will set up 
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another; that your Governorship with or even without 
change of place, is likely much to outlast mine. 

I much regret the delay in the publication of that 
interesting volume. But it was I think unavoidable.” 
And the interest of the great frontier-question is not 
likely to die; '* though it cannot vigorously live as long 
as the present wretched exhibition in France continues, 
nor until that great but most unhappy country in some 
manner or other finds its assiette. Petre Schlimmel I 
think lost his shadow; poor France has done the same 
with its centre of gravity. 

I mentioned to Lady Gordon a little plan, now in 
motion though late, for some memorial, however in- 
adequate, of your Father. 


GoRDON TO GLADSTONE 
Private 
Reduit, Mauritius 
May 3. 71. 


I am not going to trouble you with a long letter, and 
I hope you will be able to give a few moments to the two 
points I am about briefly to touch on. 

I. You know that I am no financier. But I am 
appalled by the incidence of taxation in this island. It 
falls almost wholly on the poor, who are made to pay in 
almost every conceivable way, whilst the rich are pretty 
nearly exempted from taxation. 

If, for my sins, I am compelled to remain any time 
in this detestable place, (which I devoutly trust I may 
not be,) I shall feel compelled to make an attempt to 
remedy this evil. It will be a difficult work, as the 
whole of the members of the Legislative Council are 
directly interested in keeping up the present system; 
and I shall incur the utmost obloquy, and have to 
encounter the most violent opposition. Will you help 
me so far as to tell me two things: Ist. Whether you 
consider that an income tax may fairly be levied, when 
it will in fact touch only a very small portion of the 
community? 2d. Where I can find any hints likely to 
be useful to me in redressing the balance of taxation 
between rich and poor ?—whether in any of your own 
speeches, or elsewhere? I should add that it is not so 
much indirect taxation which presses on the lower 
classes, as a system of licences, from some of which the 
planters are by name exempted, and from others of 
which they virtually are so. 

Even the right to be a common day labourer is taxed 
at £1 a year! 

II. I do not know Lord Kimberley well enough to 
make a startling suggestion to him. I therefore make 

12 See note 5. 

13 Reference is to Franco-German frontier question, an im- 
portant issue in 1814 when Lord Aberdeen served as one of 
the British representatives in negotiations on the Treaty of 
Paris. For Gladstone’s views on this question, 1870-1871, see 
Knaplund, Paul, Gladstone’s foreign policy, 53-56, 270-279, New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1935. 
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it to you leaving it to you to throw it wholly aside or 
to mention it to him or others. 

Late events have I think shewn that it might be 
convenient to us that the French settlements in India 
should not be in a position to be transferred to other 
powers. Why not ask the French Government,—if 
France by this time has a Government,—to exchange 
them with us against this island?—I am sure we should 
not lose by the exchange whilst the French would 
probably rejoice to reunite the Isle of France and the 
Isle of Bourbon which naturally go together. For any 
political purpose, such as having a port in the centre 
of the Indian Ocean, we should find the Seychelles, 
which I propose that we should retain, amply sufficient. 
They have as good if not a better harbour, and are 
more centrally placed. They are moreover out of the 
ordinary course of hurricanes; whilst, in time of war, 
they would be far more easily protected. Their ad- 
vantages are I think evidenced by the fact that whilst 
only one man of war came here last year, no fewer than 
twenty seven came at different times to Seychelles. 

The people of this island would, (with the exception 
of an almost imperceptible number of English), hail the 
transfer with delight. No pains have been taken to 
conciliate them, and they have never ceased to regard 
France as their country, and themselves as Frenchmen. 
I believe that we should lose nothing by the exchange, 
and that we should gain in the ‘unification’ of India. The 
French would also gain a Colony, nominally worth 
more than those given up, and would reunite to France 
a people as thoroughly French as any in the world. 

If you think the idea at all worth pursuing, I shall be 
ready with proofs and statistics to support my proposi- 
tion. If not, I shall mention it no more. 

GORDON TO GLADSTONE 
Confidential 
Reduit 
June 2. 1871. 


First let me express the extreme satisfaction and 
delight with which I heard of the intention intimated 
by letter |of April 11]. It is what I have been looking 
for, and longing for, during the last ten years; but the 
suggestion of which I did not think could properly come 
from me. Only, I am sorry a bust has been resolved 
upon ; for I suppose it will be necessary to copy that by 
Nollekens, which is simply detestable, and moreover 
represents him as quite a young man."* 

General Smyth? has expressed himself so strongly 
to me as to the utter valuelessness of Mauritius in a 
military point of view, that I have ventured to send a 
secret despatch to Lord Kimberley on the subject, 
containing a strong hint as to my own opinion as to the 


14 Joseph Nollekens (1737-1823), a celebrated sculptor who 
became senile in the last years of his life. 
15 General Sir E. Selby Smyth. 
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valuelessness of the Colony to England in all points of 
view. 

By removing our coaling station to Seychelles we 
should get rid of an expenditure of £30,000 a year by 
the Imperial Government ; for some of the guns already 
here, or on their way for the armament of Fort William, 
(a totally uninhabitable hole,) would be sufficient for 
Seychelles ;—the needful earthworks could be thrown 
up by convict labour ;—and in time of peace no gar- 
rison would be required, except a few marines from 
the squadron, to take care of the stores & buildings. 

3ut if there be no military or political reasons, for so 
doing, is there anything to require, or indeed to justify, 
our retaining this french island contrary to the wishes 
of nine tenths of its inhabitants? 

Pondicherry is too valuable a possession to be given 
in exchange for it by the French, but Chandernagore, 
which is inconveniently near Calcutta, and some of the 
other settlements might most probably be obtained. 
Here, the change would be universally welcome, and 
would be voted by acclamation, whether by the existing 
Legislative Council or by an Assembly elected, ad hoc, 
were such a question proposed to them. 

I am rather amused by one sentence in your letter, 
which illustrates an old truth, that imperfect informa- 
tion is often more misleading than none at all. You 
are quite right in saying that when you were at the 
Colonial Office this was a place to which people re- 
sorted from India in search of health. But the folk 
here “made haste’ to be rich;—they cut down every 
scrap of wood to plant sugar cane;—they imported 
thousands upon thousands of Indian labourers without 
the least sanitary precautions ;—& they grew crop after 
crop without pause. The result is that the climate has 
wholly changed ;—that the soil is utterly exhausted & 
that estates are year after year abandoned from this 
cause ; that the rivers have been turned into sources of 
deadly poison;—and the most dangerous malaria 
pervades the whole island—I expect my family very 
soon,—(let me say in a parenthesis how glad I am to 
hear that you approve of my babies:)—but I cannot 
possibly allow them to remain here, and I have written 
to Lord Kimberley begging him to try to replace me in 
Trinidad. As it is a request to go technically down 
hill, I hope it may be granted. Practically Trinidad is 
the more important place of the two, & if I go back 
there & finish all I began I shall be able to do some 
good in my generation, & shall not have lived wholly 
in vain. 

Since the first few days of my stay, here, I have 
hardly been well a single day, & on that account if on 
no other, I fear I could not remain here long. 

I was slightly disappointed that on this second vacancy 
in the Assistant Undersecretaryship of State for the 
Colonies,'® you were not able to bear in mind my strong 


16 Upon the promotion of Herbert (see note 2) Robert Henry 
Meade (1835-1898) was appointed assistant undersecretary. 
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wishes on that subject; but I can quite understand the 
difficulties, and am content with your recorded opinion 
as to my fitness for the office, and your own wish to 
gratify the desire I expressed on that subject when you 
became Prime Minister. 

I have asked Sir John Lefevre ** to send you a copy 
of my letter to Lord Kimberley. For old times sake 
you will perhaps read it. 


GoRDON TO Lorp KIMBERLEY 
(Copy) 
Reduit 
May 30. 1871. 


I find that my wife has obtained a passage here on 
board the transport ‘Tamar’ and that, consequently, Sir 
John Lefevre has not forwarded to you my letter of 
the 8th March in which I applied to you to be relieved 
from this government, on account of my reluctance to 
expose my family to the risks of a voyage on board the 
small & ill-ventilated packets which ply between this 
place and Aden. 

I fear you must have thought my subsequent letters, 
which were sent to you direct, and all had reference to 
this one, singularly unintelligible! 

The cause which would have led me at any cost 
almost immediately to relinquish my present post, no 
longer exists; nevertheless, I venture again to urge 
upon you the favourable consideration of my request to 
be allowed to return to finish the unexpired portion of 
my term of office at Trinidad, with equal, if not greater 
importunity. 

I should do so on public grounds, even had I no 
private reasons for desiring the exchange—lI should do 
so from personal considerations, even if it were, as 
regards the public service, a matter of indifference. 

The public grounds, which lead me to desire relief 
from this government are the following. 

1. That the position of affairs is such as to require 
above all other things a good financier at the Head of 
the Government. When I say a good financier, I mean 
more than a man who can manage the resources of the 
Colony, prudently check unnecessary expenditure,— 
and frame rational estimates. All that, I hope I can do, 
and have done, but here, the Government has, I think 
unfortunately undertaken the business of banking, and 
has during a long series of years, got involved in such 
complicated transactions with the other two existing 
banks here, that I feel it requires a more experienced 
man than I to pronounce with confidence on the course 
which should be adopted—I find moreover, to my great 
surprise, that the Government owns and manages 
several large estates and costly sugar estates. Their 
affairs, and the constant negociations with the banks, 
require the supervision of one more versed in such 


17 Gordon’s father-in-law, Sir John Shaw-Lefevre, in 1833 
served under Lord Stanley in the Colonial Office and was later 
assistant undersecretary to the Board of Trade. 
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matters than myself. Moreover, if my view be sound, 
(and I am firmly convinced of its accuracy )—that the 
island is suffering from no temporary check to its 
prosperity, but has permanently lost its producing 
power, its commercial importance, and its political 
value, it will require a Governor well skilled in finance, 
to effect the readjustment of taxation and of expenditure 
rendered necessary by the altered state of things. 

2. Although nominally a Crown Colony, the execu- 
tive power has practically slipped from the hands of the 
Governor into those of the unofficial members of the 
Council of Government, whose “standing committees” 
regulate almost every branch of the administration 
even in detail, and whose decisions the Governor can 
only indirectly influence. On this point I can only 
touch lightly for it is impossible and would be un- 
becoming, for me to discuss myself. I must say how- 
ever, that I greatly doubt my own capacity to administer 
such a system judiciously. I believe that I can rule 
without making many great blunders, and secure the 
cordial assistance of those who work under me; but 
in the much higher art of governing by management 
I fear I am woefully deficient — 

3. I think a change in the person of the Governor 
would enabel a fresh saving to be effected in his salary. 
Looking at the changed position of the colony—at the 
abandonment of Port Louis as a residence,—and the 
flight from the island of all who can afford to leave it,— 
I think £5000 a year would be fully sufficient not only 
to cover the necessary expenses of the Governor, but to 
leave him a fe vargin— 

I now turn 1e personal considerations which in- 
fluence me. 

Of these the first is my reluctance to allow my wife 
and children to remain here, and my unwillingness to 
be separated from them. It is quite a mistake to sup- 
pose, that it is only Port Louis or the sea coast, that 
is unhealthy and that the higher lands of the interior 
are free from fever. The whole island is full of malaria, 
now pretty generally spread over its entire surface, 
and although the percentage of deaths has no doubt de- 
creased—(it has risen again during the present year) 
—the attacks are nearly as frequent as they have at 
any time been. 

The state of my own health also is such as to dis- 
incline me to remain here—I have hardly felt well since 
my arrival, and I cannot but perceive that I may before 
long be unequal to the performance of my work. Be- 
sides the general unhealthiness of the climate, the alter- 
nation of raw damp & dry heat to which I am neces- 
sarily constantly exposed in passing between this place 
and Port Louis affect me particularly injuriously, whilst 
the perfectly equable climate of Trinidad agrees well 
with my constitution. 

Lastly, both the work & the country are distasteful 
to me, whilst in Trinidad I liked both, and was conse- 
quently probably more useful than I can hope to be here. 
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Of course if I had no other reason, for wishing to effect 
this move, I should not urge this one, but should try 
to make the best of the position I am in—You will 
admit however that such considerations are likely to 
add powerfully to the desire of obtaining what is asked 
on other grounds— 

If your Lordship is willing to take my request seri- 
ously into consideration, I cannot doubt that means may 
be found of effecting its accomplishment—What these 
may be, it is not for me to suggest, but I may observe 
that I believe my successor in Trinidad, Mr. Longden,'® 
would in many respects be probably a more acceptable, 
as well as more efficient Governor here, than myself,— 
that after a residence in Honduras, he probably would 
not be deterred from accepting this Government by 
the unhealthiness of the island; and that the higher 
salary—even if it be reduced to £5000 per annum— 
would probably to him be a considerable object— 

I think the fact that I had only completed about half 
of my term of residence at Trinidad would make my 
return there somewhat different from the reappoint- 
ment of a Governor who has served out his full period ; 
whilst my absence from the island would not have been 
so long as to prevent my taking up the thread of all 
matters with ease, in fact would not be longer than the 
absences of Lord Harris & Mr. Keate, during the 
terms of their Governments, respectively—"® 

In conclusion, I will only say that I should refrain 
from troubling you with an application which may I 
fear be vexatious & distasteful to you, were it not to me 
a matter of the most vital importance, and that although 
ordinarily much averse to placing myself under obliga- 
tion to others, I feel that, should you find yourself able 
to comply with my wishes, you will impose on me a 
debt of gratitude which I shall not easily repay. 


GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
10, Downing Street, Whitehall 
Oct 26. 71. 


On receiving your letter of the month of May I had 
some communication with Kimberley on the topic of 
public interest to which it principally referred. But 
you were not aware at the time when you wrote (May 
3) of Lady Gordon’s having set out and when I re- 
ceived the copy of your letter of May 30 to Lord Kim- 
berley I felt that I could best make a representation on 
your behalf after she should have arrived. I now learn 
that accounts have been received from her: & I am 
sincerely & deeply concerned to find that your Govern- 


18 Sir James Longden (1827-1891), governor of British Hon- 
duras, 1867-1870, Trinidad, 1870-1876, and Ceylon, 1876-1883. 

19 George Francis Robert, third Baron Harris (1810-1872), 
governor of Trinidad, 1846, and of Madras, 1854-1859. Robert 
William Keate (1814-1873), governor of Trinidad, 1856-1864, 
and of Natal, 1867-1872. In his official reports to Kimberley 
Gordon was more optimistic than in his private letters to Glad- 
stone. P.P. 48: c. 709, 1873. 
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ment is in its physical conditions so unsuited to the 
parents of young children from this Island. I have 
therefore lost no time in expressing to Lord Kimberley 
my earnest hope that his arrangements may enable him 
to offer you an early change in Government. It will 
give me sincere pleasure to hear that none of you have 
seriously suffered and especially the children whom I 
presume to be most liable and of least power of 
resistance. 


GorRDON TO GLADSTONE 
Private 
Mahé, Seychelles 
Dec 31. 1872. 


Though I have nothing very special about which to 
write to you, I am unwilling to let the year expire be- 
fore I have done so, for it would then become the 
first year for more than twenty in which no communica- 
tion had been exchanged between us. 

I think too you will not be wholly uninterested in 
hearing of my proceedings. 

The two years I have spent in Mauritius have not 
been very pleasant years. 

Arriving there, as I did, fresh from the West Indies, 
I was much struck by the greater defectiveness of the 
Immigration Laws & System. My representations on 
this subject led to the appointment of a Commission, 
the members of which have come to much the same 
conclusions as myself, and whose report is now very 
nearly ready.—They have been pleased to form, and 
to express, most flattering opinions as regards myself. 
I need not say that the judgment of a shrewd and 
experienced man like Mr. Frere *® is in my eyes of 
great value, and more than consoles me for the ill will 
of the planters, which was, under the circumstances, 
inevitable. Nevertheless their ill will is disagreeable, 
and I am nearly as much disliked by the majority of 
the office holders in the Island, on account of my de- 
termination to diminish the ludicrously excessive num- 
ber of useless officials, and to reduce the wastefulness of 
public expenditure. I fear this official enmity is not 
altogether without a reflection among some of those 
from whom better things might have been expected. 

My health has been bad, and I have had to send my 


20 On February 17, 1872, William Edward Frere (brother of 
the famous colonial governor Sir Bartle Frere) and Victor 
Alexander Williamson were appointed commissioners to in- 
vestigate charges made in August, 1871, by Adolphe de Plevitz, 
a resident of Mauritius, that Indian coolies were ill-treated. 
The analyzed evidence fills vols. 34, 35 and part of 53 of P.P. 
for 1875 (See Note 19). While the commissioners found that 
M. de Plevitz was guilty of exaggeration, some of his accusa- 
tions were valid. Because of Frere’s illness the commission’s re- 
port was not completed until November, 1874. P.P. 53: c. 1188, 
pp. 14-21, 1875. At the Mansion House, November 5, 1872, 
H. M. Stanley made charges similar to and perhaps founded 
upon those of de Plevitz. They were, however, rebutted by 
Gordon in a despatch to Kimberley, January 16, 1873. P.P. 
50: c. 746, 1873. 
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family home.—On the whole my feeling is that I 
scarcely [have] known an hours enjoyment during the 
whole period of my stay in Mauritius. 

I am now on my way home on leave. The Com- 
missioners are very anxious that I should return—, 
to pass the alterations in the law which they intend to 
recommend, and this I mean to do; but when once the 
new Immigration Ordinance is passed, it is my purpose 
to retire, and unless, which is not I fear probable, I 
obtain some really important employment abroad, I 
shall live for the next few years in England. 

I feel that I have been out of it too long, and too 
continuously already ;—that I am dropping out of the 
recollection of my friends, and out of my position in 
society, and becoming more and more a mere hack 
Colonial Governor. 

When I first left England, I was in constant familiar 
correspondence with Sir Ja[me]s Graham, Palmer, 
Cardwell and others, and in intimate relations with 
yourself, DeGrey &c.—Naturally enough we have 
drifted apart, and excepting Palmer, & the Bishop of 
Winchester,” few of my old friends now write to me, 
and now, for the first time for very, very long I mark 
a year during the whole course of which I have not 
written to you, nor you to me. 

This is only the natural and inevitable result of dis- 
tance and monthly mails, and different pursuits, but 
all the same I think it will be useful to me, as well as 
pleasant, to be again in England for a time; nor indeed 
can I, anywhere else, complete my fathers memoirs, 
and till that is done I shall feel that one of my chief 
duties in life is unperformed. 

I have been here for the last six weeks, engaged on 
rather interesting work ; the organization of these pretty 
& now very progressive little islands. 

I am no financier, as you know, but the ignorance 
of the first principles of finance shewn in previous 
arrangements here was enough to make ones hair stand 
on end... 


GoRDON TO GLADSTONE 
Private 
Mahé, Seychelles 
July 26, 1874 


One thing I gain by your having ceased to be Prime 
Minister—I need not now feel quite so much scruple 
about writing to you direct and thus taking up your 
time unduly. It is a privilege I should be sorry to lose 
through long disuse. 

To me—looking on from a distance—the clamour 


raised in some quarters with respect to the dissolution 


21 Graham, Palmer, Cardwell, and Samuel Wilberforce, bishop 
of Winchester, have been identified in earlier chapters. De 
Grey was George Frederick Samuel Earl de Grey and Ripon, 
later first Marquis of Ripon (1827-1909), governor general and 
viceroy of India, 1880-1884; colonial secretary, 1892-1894. 
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appeared strangely unmeaning, nor is it possible that 
it should have the smallest effect on the aspect which 
the transaction will wear in history. 

I say this,—(although my opinion is I daresay not 
worth much, )—because you know I am usually rather 
a querulous and captious critic of the public acts even 
of those I most love and admire.—The only regret I feel 
on the subject is with regard to a comparative trifle, 
viz: that the dissolution did not take place before Par- 
liament had been summoned for despatch of business. 

I am sure that you greatly enjoy your liberty and 
for your own sake I hope you may yet for some time 
retain it—lI hold that. unless some great national 
emergency arises you have fully earned the right to 
retire from public life and that there is wisdom and 
nobility in your now deliberately doing so. At the 
same time so long as you are not Earl of Flintshire,” 
I have great doubts whether you can ever really sepa- 
rate yourself from the active leadership of the liberal 
party. 

The retention of a seat in the House of Commons is 
hardly compatible with habitual silence and absence. 
It is I think no answer to say that many members are 
habitually silent and frequently absent, for they were 
probably elected with a full knowledge on the part of 
their constituents that they could not or would not 
speak, & were not likely to be busy members. 

You will I am sure be glad to hear that I am at last 
about to be released from this most unpleasant post 
& that I hope to be in England by the middle of Sep- 
tember. I find Lord Carnarvon ** a kind and con- 
siderate chief: he is I think disposed to have a good 
opinion of me, and I believe he contemplates my early 
re-employment. I am, however, more and more con- 
vinced that the present system of Colonial appointments 
is radically wrong, and the ideas I ventured to pro- 
pound to you as to the waste of power involved in the 
frequent transfers of governors from place to place— 
the injurious effect produced by them on the constitu- 
tional theory in the self governing colonies, and the mis- 
take of regarding the qualifications for the Governor of 
a Crown Colony and of a constitutional Colony as 
identical_—have taken more formal shape and if I re- 
main long out of office will probably resolve themselves 
into a pamphlet or letter. 

During my last stay in Mauritius I have been more 
successful than I could beforehand have believed pos- 
sible, in obliterating the ill feelings which my discovery 
of the abuses prevailing in the Coolie system had evoked 
against me.—This has, however, by no means lessened 
my detestation of the place, or made me the less re- 
joiced to be upon the eve of quitting it. 


22 Hawarden Castle, the home of Gladstone, is in Flintshire, 
Wales. 

23 Henry Howard Molyneux Herbert, fourth Earl of Carnar- 
von (1831-1890), colonial secretary, 1866-1867, 1874-1878. 
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I have never heard whether Ernest Wilberforce ulti- 
mately took your living.** I hope he did so. 


[After his retirement from the prime ministership 
in 1874 Gladstone was engaged in a controversy over 
the doctrine of papal infallibility. His views on this 
issue were stated very sharply in the famous pamphlet, 
The Vatican Decrees in their Bearing on Civil Alle- 
giance, which attracted world-wide attention.*° Arthur 
Gordon was given an advanced copy of this broadside, 
and on November 4, 1874, in a letter to Gladstone Gor- 
don criticized many of his friend’s allegations and ob- 
served that this pamphlet might revive old controversies 
and “brand alike all whom it terms ‘Papists’ as bad 
citizens and dangerous men.” On November 6 he 
followed this up with two additional letters of which 
the second reads as follows:] 


GORDON TO GLADSTONE 


Nov 6. [1874] 


Since writing my previous note I have met Lacaita. 
He tells me that agreeing though he does in every word 
you say, he has also counselled you not to publish. This 
is settled. But there is one thing which it is not quite 
impossible that you may be induced to do. You said 
that if Lord Granville were in England you would com- 
municate with him on the subject.—A letter will reach 
him in a couple of days, and both Lacaita & I would 
beg you now that the pamphlet is in type to let him see 
the proof before final publication. 

Lacaita feels this so strongly that he says were he 
not obliged to go elsewhere he would walk up & down 
Carlton Terrace till you came in, on the chance of see- 
ing you & urging it on you and he advised me to do 
this. I do not like however thus to waylay youu—He 
authorized me to make use of his name, as well as my 
own, in this request. 

At Lord Granvilles house they have constant tele- 
graphic intelligence of where he is. 


GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
11, Carlton House Terrace, S.W. 
Nov 7. 74. 


Putting your two notes together I think you have 
seen that the thing is now ‘past praying for.’ 

I must say that the opinions I have gathered from 
various quarters since reaching town powerfully con- 
firm me in the grave step I have taken. I am far from 
saying that Sir J. Lacaita has said to me ‘Publish’ but 
I can truly state that after two hours of close conversa- 
tion with me on the matter I am wholly unaware of 
his having either said or signified anything like ‘Do 
not publish!’ 

Murray will send you a copy. 

*4 Ernest Roland (1840-1907), the third son of Bishop Sam- 
uel Wilberforce, was vicar of Seaforth, Liverpool, 1873-1878; 
bishop of Newcastle, 1882-1895; and of Chichester, 1895-1907. 


25 Lathbury, Correspondence of Gladstone 2: 44-60, 400-402; 
Magnus, Gladstone, 234-236; Morley, Gladstone 2: 513-522. 
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GoRDON TO GLADSTONE 
Ascot Wood 
Nov 7. 1874. 


I have this morning received your pamphlet. Had I 
known that it was already virtually published I should 
not have troubled you, (of course,) with my two notes 
of yesterday; but I was misled by the announcement 
that it would not appear till Monday 

I have now to thank you for your kindness is sending 
me a copy; and yet more for the patience with which 
you listened to my suggestions of some slight modifica- 
tions of expression, which I see that you have, in several 
cases, adopted. 

I cannot expect you to answer,—in fact I ought now 
perhaps hardly to expect you to read,—my long letter 
of the 4th; but it would be kind of you to write me a 
few lines, to tell ine that you have not been offended,— 
(if as I hope you have not been offended )—by its free- 
dom of expression.—I do not think you will be so; for 
I do not believe that anything which I said could be 
construed into a want of respect, and it was certainly 
dictated by strong affection. Nevertheless, it is un- 
comfortable for the earthen pot to jostle with the brazen 
one; and I cannot help some apprehension that it may 
appear to you unseemly that I should endeavour to 
divert you from a course of action which you were 
disposed to enter. A few kind fines would therefore be 
more than ordinarily welcome. 

I was certainly anxious that you should consider the 
step for a longer period, & that you should consult 
others as to its expediency; but now that it is taken I 
am ready to submit my judgement to yours. If you 
tell me that my apprehensions are exaggerated, I am 
ready to believe you; for you have better means of 
judging of the effects of the publication than I have, 
besides being a wiser man. If you tell me that I have 
not exaggerated the risks, but that they are worth 
running, I shall feel more hesitation, but shall even then 
feel inclined to defer to your better judgement of the 
necessity. 

Have you seen the last anserine production of the 
B[isho]p of Gloucester? *°—He appears to regard con- 
version to Old Catholicism as the probable great future 
danger of the English Church! *7—and minutely details 
the course of action he means to pursue in working the 
“Public Worship” Act! ** and reduces the Judge under 
that Act to a mere secular arm to enforce punishment 
not for transgressions of the law but of the Bishops own 
reading of it! 


26 Charles John Ellicott (1819-1905), bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol, 1863-1897. 

27 Catholic opponents of the papal infallibility doctrine, led 
by Gladstone’s close friend, Dr. Ignatius Déllinger (1799-1890) 
of Munich, were known as the Old Catholics. Morley, Glad- 
stone 2: 513-515. 

28 Public Worship Regulation Act, 37 & 38 Vict., c. 85. 
Lathbury, Correspondence of Gladstone 2: 386-394. 
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GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
Aldenham 2° 


November 9. 1874. 


Pray understand that your letter of the 4th whfic]h 
was sent to H{[awarden|] when I was in L[ondon] has 
only reached me this day. I have read it with care 
ex post facto. You have obliged me by speaking so 
clearly & fully. Still I have not been shaken—all the 
opinions received in London were (except a neutral) 
strongly aye.*® They included an important one of 
those whom you suppose to have been excluded from, 
not on a perusal, but on a full account, of the gov- 
[ernmen|t. Again thanks. 


GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
Private 
Turot (on Monday, Hawarden) 
Nov 21. 74. 


I was obliged to deal succinctly with your recent 
letters, but I am quite sure you would understand, even 
without my saying it, that the more full & free your 
exposition, the more I should feel obliged for it. 


VIII. FIJI, 1874-1880 


| After prolonged discussions and investigations, Brit- 
ain annexed the Fiji Islands on October 10, 1874. This 
action was in response to humanitarian and missionary 
pressures. Establishment of a plantation system in 
Australia and in some of the islands of the South Seas 
created a demand for labor which was met by recruit- 
ment—under indenture—of natives of the area. Os- 
tensibly voluntary, this system was actually one of 
kidnaping, and laborers held a status resembling slavery. 
Aroused by descriptions of “blackbirding’’ in Oceania, 
friends of the aborigines, foes of human slavery, and 
supporters of Christian missions joined forces in urging 
British annexation of Fiji, the center of this loathsome 
traffic." 

Although Gladstone was always reluctant to extend 
imperial boundaries, he had sanctioned the appointment 
of a commission to study the situation in Fiji. It was 





29 The English home of Lord Acton. 

30 One hundred fifty thousand copies of the pamphlet which 
was published in November, 1874, had been sold before the 
end of the year. The sale was furthered by the pope’s denun- 
ciation of Gladstone as “‘a viper attacking the bark of St. 
Peter.’” Quoted, Magnus, Gladstone, 235. 

1 For surveys of events and British action in the southwest 
Pacific during the third quarter of the nineteenth century see 
Legge, J. D., Britain in Fiji, 15-150, London, Macmillan, 1958; 
Ward, John M., British policy in the south Pacific, Sydney, 
Australia, Australasian’ Publishing Co., 1948; Drus, Ethel, The 
Colonial Office and the annexation of Fiji, Trans. Royal Hist. 
Soc. 32: 87-110, London, 1950; and Parnaby, Owen, Aspects 
of British policy in the Pacific: the 1872 Pacific Islanders pro- 
tection act, Hist. Studies Australia and New Zealand 8: 54-65, 
November, 1957. 
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the commission’s report which precipitated Britain’s 
seizure of the islands. 

The Earl of Carnarvon, colonial secretary in the 
second Disraeli government, appointed Gordon gov- 
ernor of the new colony. The post offered opportuni- 
ties for which Gordon had longed, so, after some soul- 
searching, he accepted the appointment. As governor 
of Fiji his power was well-nigh absolute: he was ad- 
ministrator, judge, and legislator unhampered by a 
legislative assembly, and Carnarvon was an indulgent 
and cooperative chief. Gordon’s governorship of Fiji 
was a distinct success.” 

During this period Gladstone was theoretically with- 
drawn from politics, but he had achieved such prom- 
inence in British public life that even though he was 
out of office his influence was great in many fields. The 
recently proclaimed doctrine of papal _infallibility 
brought him into a bitter theological conflict; much 
time was spent on Homeric studies; the misdeeds of 
the Turkish government aroused him to produce one 
of the most vehement philippics in the English language ; 
and the foreign policy of the Conservatives impelled 
him to launch a political campaign of such magnitude 
that the Beaconsfield government was overwhelmingly 
defeated in the general election of 1880. 

Gladstone approved of Gordon’s policy in Fiji, and 
Gordon shared Gladstone’s views on most of the topics 
which engaged the attention of his father’s former lieu- 
tenant. In the years covered in this chapter they ex- 
changed many letters which throw a good deal of light 
both on the correspondents and on issues and events 
of that time. | 


GorDON TO GLADSTONE 
Private & Confidential 
Ascot Wood Cottage, Staines 
Decr. 4. 1874. 


Lord Carnarvon has asked me to undertake the 
organization of the new Colony of Fiji. He has done 
so in a manner which makes refusal difficult but I have 
not yet absolutely either accepted or declined the offer. 

I see the manifest distinction between the policy of 
the annexation itself, and the executive administration 
of that policy when resolved by the Crown & Parlia- 
ment. I am not insensible to the probably great in- 
terest of the work to be done, or the very handsome 
mode in which the proposal has been made, leaving me 
almost unfettered in the choice of men to work under 
me & very free as to the determination of measures to 
be pursued. Nor can I fail to see that to decline to 
undertake this task when called on to perform it (and 
Lord C[farnarvon]| has first obtained the Queens ap- 
proval & asks me as authorized by H[er] M[ajesty] ) 
is equivalent—and ought to be equivalent—to retire- 
ment altogether from Colonial employment. 








2Knaplund, Paul, Sir Arthur Gordon and Fiji, ibid., 281- 
296, November, 1958; Legge, Britain in Fiji, 154-162. 
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Nevertheless, I hesitate. I do so chiefly on account 
of my family for whom this exile will be a terrible 
banishment, but who I certainly would not again leave 
behind me. There are however other reasons of a more 
public nature. 

On the other hand though if no offer had been made 
to me I could, I think, not only have borne, but en- 
joyed, a period of enforced leisure, I do not feel 
inclined to adopt a life without defined & settled work, 
nor indeed could I afford it.* 

At all events, if I decide to go, I hope however much 
you may attack the annexation you will not attack the 
Governor! 


GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
Hawarden Castle, Chester. 


Dec. 6. 74. 


Considering how peculiar is the case of Fiji, I do 
not think your declining could fairly be considered as 
an abdication of the Colonial Career. But this is all 
that I have to say on the negative side. Evidently it 
is a case in which you must judge for yourself. It is 
one in which I certainly have no pretentions to such 
knowledge as could alone warrant offering advice. 

In English politics, no one can ever tell what may 
turn up. But I should say on Fiji as on Scotch Patron- 
age * I have been expressing the sense of neither side 
of the House, but only my own apprehensions and warn- 
ings. In neither case do I wish to take another step, 
and certainly all the less if you undertake such a task. 
Indeed any one who undertakes it will have the greatest 
claim to forebearance if he can not have support. 

In the article on Bishop Patteson,® and in the latter 
moiety of it, you will find what are probably my ‘last 
words.’ 

The Vatican affair grows on my hands: and for some 
time to come it will engross all my time. Indeed it is 
even more than I can properly manage. Its course 
thus far has given me great satisfaction. I read with 
much interest what you last said, & what you quoted 
from Acton; but I think I had perfectly understood him. 


GORDON TO GLADSTONE 
Ascot Wood Cottage, Staines 
Dec. 29. 1874 


I saw Lfor]d Carnarvon last week, and have 
formally accepted the mission to Fiji; he having con- 
’ Some of Gordon’s statements seem strange inasmuch as 
Gordon’s appointment to Fiji was announced in The Times, De- 
cember 5, 1874. 

* Lathbury, Correspondence of Gladstone 1: 
Gladstone 2:, 501. 

*In September, 1871, John Coleridge Patteson (1827-1871), 
missionary bishop of the Melanesian Islands, was killed by 
natives at Nakapu of the Santa Cruz group in revenge for 
the kidnaping of South Sea islanders by unscrupulous traders. 
Gladstone’s essay on Bishop Patteson was published in the 
yea Review, October, 1874. See also Legge, Britain in 
‘191, 58. 


20 ff.; Morley, 
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curred with me in all essential points. The whole ex- 
penditure is from the first to be defrayed from local 
sources.—I should probably have accepted in any case; 
but there was some rather sharp practice in the shape 
of an invitation to Windsor, which led to conversation 
which made refusal difficult. I am not very sanguine 
of success, for the problem of reconciling the claims of 
European settlers and of natives has failed to be solved 
by abler heads than mine, but I do not think success im- 
possible, and it is worth trying for. 


GORDON TO GLADSTONE 
Ascot Wood Cottage, Staines. 
Jan. 16. 1875. 


You have now I presume again left town, but I have 
not yet recovered sufficiently to go out, and I have 
therefore been unable to run up to London for the 
purpose of seeing you, as [ much wished to do. 

3ut I must write a line, after the appearance of the 
correspondence in yesterday’s ‘Times,’ to say how 
heartily & thoroughly I go along with you in your 
decision.® I rejoice that you have not been overper- 
suaded, and I cannot say how strongly I feel both that 
you have a right to your repose, and that you are per- 
fectly right to exercise that right; or how noble an 
example it appears to me to be. 

But of course there must always be the one reserva- 
tion, that unforeseen and extraordinary events may 
again make it your duty to give your services to the 
Country. 

I have not seen the Quarterly, which I suppose is 
out today.7—I cannot but regret that you are involved 
in polemical discussion, for I fear the crescit eundo. 
I do not see how you can well avoid some notice of 
Newman’s publication.* My wish would have been to 
see you employed in defending Christianity, rather than 
in pounding the Pope.—Your admirable Liverpool 
speech is an example of what I mean—& very certainly 
not unneeded. Among the clever folk I meet & asso- 
ciate with in Society, belief in Christianity seems a very 
sublimated essence where it exists,—belief in the Bible 
seems to me to be almost nil. . . 


GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
Hawarden Castle, Chester 


Jan. 20. 75. 


Your letter of the 16th gratified me much and I 
wished to answer it at once; but my work has been 
utterly beyond me in hand and time. 

Speaking generally, all friends not official or politi- 

6 This refers to Gladstone’s retirement as leader of the Lib- 
eral Party in January, 1875. Magnus, Gladstone, 230-232; and 
Morley, Gladstone 2: 504-506. 

7In the Quarterly Review for January, 1875, Gladstone re- 
viewed a collection of speeches of Pope Pius IX. 

8 Newman, an old friend of W. E. Gladstone, replied to 
Gladstone’s attack on “Vaticanism.” Morley, Gladstone 2: 519- 
524. 
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cal approve my recent proceeding. The others com- 
monly but not universally lean the other way. 

My polemical affair is quite an exception to the gen- 
eral course of my life and thoughts, and it was far 
from my desires. At the same time I am perfectly con- 
vinced that it is impossible to defend Christianity from 
the standing ground of Vaticanism, on account of the 
political elements involved in it and its deadly hostility 
to the inward even more than the outward freedom of 
man.—Without Luther I know not what would have 
become of the Church of Alexander VI and Leo X. 
And the protesting German Professors are now the 
best friends of the Church of Pius IX, who warn it of 
its sins, and strive to dispel its slumbers. 

But the work I had marked out for myself was the 
positive work to which you refer.—This controversy 
will very soon be over. . . 

The great object of all Papalism seems to be to avoid 
establishing clearly any principle either strict or loose, 
and under the name of regard to special circumstances 
to keep absolute power in its own hands. 


GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
London 


July 6. 1875 


I sincerely hope that the effect of the great epidemic 
reported from Fee Jee [sic] may not be to increase 
the serious difficulties of the task you have manfully 
undertaken: though I am afraid it is too probable that 
in one way or other the disaster may operate unfavour- 
ably upon you.® As respects the future prospects one 
would suppose it must in any case weaken elements of 
positive resistance. 

We have been here all the season but I rarely inter- 
vene in politics and am for the most part a passive but 
ill satisfied observer. In other interests I find ample 
occupation more to my mind than on the floor of Parlia- 
ment in the present temper of what is called the public 
mind. 

I send you herewith a copy of an article which I 
lately wrote on the Court of Victoria and Albert; %° 
and, for its nobleness, a charge of Bishop Douglas ™ 
who I am told is dying. .. . 

This letter must not close without a word on Arch- 
bishop now Cardinal Manning. Since we two have 
been almost equally intimate (as I believe) with him, 
I must make it known to you that his correspondence 
and conduct in matters connected with my Tract on 





9In January, 1875, an epidemic of measles struck the Fiji 
Islands. By the middle of the year about 40,000 natives had 
died. P.P. 54: c.-1404, pp. 12-13, 1876. Also see Gordon- 
Cumming, Constance Frederica, At home in Fiji, 5th ed., 32-35, 
London, 1885. 

10 The reference is to Gladstone, W. E., Life and speeches 
of the prince consort: court of Queen Victoria, The Contempo- 
rary Review 26: 1-24, June, 1875. 

11 The Right Reverend Henry Alexander Douglas (1821- 
re bishop of Bombay, 1868 until his death December 13, 
1875. 
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Vaticanism have made upon me the most painful im- 
pressions as to his sense of truth and honour.’” 


GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
Hawarden Castle, Chester. 
Sept. 12. 75. 


Though inaudible we often think of you & your very 

arduous work and I think it may interest you to read 
the inclosed small volume on the Slave Trade and its 
adopted child or alter ego as I fear it may too commonly 
be called the Labour Traffic. In this volume you are 
justly commended: Layard & the last Government, at 
another place, rather absurdly condemned.** The en- 
semble is rather sad; and it seems to show that we are 
in the background as compared with some other Gov- 
ernments. ... 

We are full of the anticipations and preparations of 
our double marriage—Willy to Gertrude Stuart, and 
our orphan niece Gertrude Glynne to Geo. Pennant of 
Penrhyn Castle; this last will have the pleasant effect 
of making us in some sort of relations.** 





GorpoN TO GLADSTONE 
Nasova—Fiji *° 
Begun March ei! 
Finished June 7 | 70. 


Since my arrival here, the imperative and continuous 
necessity for action on my part has interfered to no 
small extent with the scarcely less important duty of 
reporting to my employers. In fact I have perforce 
been somewhat remiss in writing either publicly or 
privately to the Colonial Office, and my despatches have 
chiefly consisted of either the mere record of what has 
been done, or the reference for decisions of questions 
requiring immediate settlement, though not perhaps 
essentially of great importance; instead of being de- 
voted, as I should have wished them to have been, to 
the discussion of those larger problems which are 
brought to ones notice by such an experiment as that 
on which I am now engaged. I am most desirous that 


12 Henry Edward, Cardinal Manning, (1808-1892) had been 
a close personal friend of the Gladstones and was godfather to 
their eldest son. In 1851 Manning became a Roman Catholic. 
At the Vatican Council, 1869-1870, he was the leading advo- 
cate of Papal infallibility. He replied sharply to Gladstone’s 
attack on that doctrine. Morley, Gladstone 2: 519-521. 

13 This refers to an interim government of Fiji headed by 
the British consul, E. L. Layard. P.P. 52: c.-1114 and c.-1337, 
1875. 

14 William H. Gladstone married Gertrude Stuart, and Ger- 
trude Glynne, daughter of Mrs. W. E. Gladstone’s deceased 
younger brother, the Reverend Henry Glynne, married George 
Pennant, afterward Lord Penrhyn. 

15 Gordon left England in March, 1875. Traveling by easy 
stages he landed at Nasova on the island of Ovalau on June 25, 
but did not assume office until two months later. For this de- 
lay he was mildly reprimanded by Carnarvon who called it a 
“very exceptional arrangement.” P.P. 54: c.-1404, pp. 9, 17, 
1876. See also Historical Studies 8: 287, November, 1957. For 
an account of the outward voyage see Gordon-Cumming, Fiji, 
9-12. 
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those problems should be here seriously grappled with, 
and not solved, as in most new Colonies they have been 
solved, by the simple process of persistent neglect. 

Under these circumstances, private correspondence 
has become almost an impossibility to me: at all events 
such private correspondence as does not admit of being 
disposed of by a few hasty lines containing a family 
bulletin, and two or three general statements to the 
effect that I like Fiji, that my work is interesting,— 
that it is very hot,—that the population is dark skinned, 
that the scenery is picturesque, and the vegetation 
tropical or other platitudes equally novel and interesting. 

But I cannot write to you after this fashion. It 
would be a very unthankful return for your kind letters, 
and might lead you to write no more, a result I should 
deeply lament for there are no letters which I now re- 
ceive that are so highly prized by me as yours. Yet 
the attempt—often made—to write a letter containing 
some real information has so frequently resulted in the 
accomplishment of a mere commencement—interrupted 
perhaps for weeks and then torn up as useless—that 
I have misgivings whether I shall even now get through 
this tardy acknowledgement of your letters, although 
I trust I have secured the rare luxury of an hour or 
two free from interruption. This seems like exaggera- 
tion, but is almost literally true; the customs of a rough 
new Colony, and the transparent style of building in 
use, each rendering privacy or solitude almost impos- 
sible. I like hard work, and make no complaint of its 
amount, but I must confess that in no previous em- 
ployment have I ever experienced anything like the 
unremitting toil to which I am here subjected,—espe- 
cially in what I may call the physical work of my office ; 
for the state of the finances prevents my having either 
sufficient or efficient assistance, and I have to occupy 
myself with details the execution of which one usually 
leaves to subordinates, and to copy with my own hand 
papers which are usually transcribed by clerks. But 
the necessity for a frugality of public expenditure 
amounting to absolute meanness is so apparent that I 
make no complaint on this score. 

I have an additional reason for striving to complete 
my letter today. It is just a vear since we parted at 
that service at Kings College Chapel which you will 
not I think have forgotten..“°—When I look back on 
that year I am not [on] the whole ill pleased with what 
has been accomplished in its course, but whether its 
results are deemed satisfactory must in a great degree 
if not altogether depend on the light in which the 
Colony is regarded. If it is to be considered simply as 
an English settlement, the rapid increase of which in 
wealth and numbers is the sole object to be aimed at, 
and if the natives are to be regarded as encumbrances 


16Qn Monday of Holy Week, March 22, 1875, a farewell 
service for Gordon and his family was held at King’s College 
Chapel, Somerset House, London. Among friends present were 
Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Gladstone, Lady Salisbury, and Lord 
Selborne. Jbid., 9. 
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to be got rid of by every means that can be decently 
adopted, whilst meanwhile their interests and welfare 
may with propriety and safety be disregarded, then 
indeed little has been done, and those who expected 
that by some magical process the mere constitution of 
these islands into a Colony was to work an immediate 
social and economic revolution have good reason for 
disappointment. There has been but little increase in 
the number of settlers, nor until the validity of their 
land titles is set at rest, will their number be consider- 
ably augmented. The mere fact of annexation has not 
raised the price of sugar or cotton or rendered it easier 
for men without money to obtain labour, or for men 
without credit to procure new capital. 

At the same time they must admit that even from 
their own exclusive point of view some improvement 
is to be seen, that there is no longer any fear of anarchy 
or disorder, that the land titles are being rapidly settled, 
that the means of communication between the islands 
have been for the first time provided, and that the 
administration of justice has become impartial & easy 
of recourse. Those however who look somewhat fur- 
ther, and who consider the well being & happiness of 
ninety nine hundredths of H[{er] M[ajesty]’s subjects 
here not altogether a matter of indifference will be 
yet better satisfied, for a good deal has been done to 
secure the native race from oppression and fraud, and 
a better feeling undoubtedly exists between the whites 
and natives than was ever known at any previous time. 

I have of course many serious difficulties to contend 
with. Of these the greater part are directly or in- 
directly connected with want of money. It is this want 
which renders us unable in many departments to pay 
for the services of officers of as efficient a description 
as I should wish them to be,—which renders it im- 
possible to provide adequately for the administration 
of government in the two great islands, which reduces 
us to the most inconvenient straits through the difficulty 
of getting things printed, a difficulty which retards all 
our operations to a frightful extent,—which obliges us 
to put up with the very inadequate means of local com- 
munication,—to dispense altogether with local post of- 
fices,—and to refrain from commencing those public 
works of roads, piers, lights, & without which no real 
development can be given to the Colony.—But I am 
determined to abide by my promise that I would ask 
no aid from the Imperial Treasury beyond the £100,000 
originally agreed on, and I am confident in my ability 
to make both ends meet and to struggle on till better 
times, if I am allowed tolerably free scope as to my 
modus operandi. 

Some of my difficulties however do not spring from 
this source. Of those which are not connected with 
money the chief are perhaps, first the scattered nature 
of the islands, and the manner in which the white pop- 
ulation is dotted about here & there in every island of 
the group. It is too late now to attempt to concentrate 
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them, but of course they could be governed and justice 
administered &c with a far smaller staff, at a tithe 
of the expense and with far less trouble were the white 
population less scattered. When you recollect that over 
80 islands of the group are inhabited that two of them 
are each as large as Jamaica, and that even one or two 
Lawless White settlers at a distance from control may 
easily do a vast amount of mischief you will see some- 
thing of the nature of this difficulty and its extent. 

The second difficulty that I will mention is caused 
by the not unnatural habit of the settlers regarding 
things with Australian eyes. The Australian savage is 
I fancy among the lowest specimens of the human race, 
and the contempt felt for them is extended to the natives 
here the fact being wholly ignored that they are as 
superior to the savages of Australia as we are to 
Fijians—perhaps more so.—Because in Australia a 
man may turn out sheep or cattle almost anywhere he 
thinks he can do the same in a country where the rights 
of property are most jealously guarded and where the 
people are born agriculturists, and naturally object to 
the trampling down of their careful cultivation by herds 
of strange cattl—Because the Australian native is 
black, these people, who are not black at all, are “blacks” 
also—and because there are evil traditions in Australia 
of the mode in which the “blacks” were “got rid of” 
there is a strong disposition the indulgence of which I 
fear I am by no means always strong enough to prevent 
to get rid by similar means of the peaceable, orderly, 
educated, & in their own fashion civilized people of these 
islands. 

My budget of difficulties is not ended with these two, 
but I will not weary you with more, except to say that 
to me & with my peculiar temperament one of the 
greatest is the disheartening effect of want of sym- 
pathy. To feel that one is fighting a just cause is, in 
one way, no doubt everything, but to feel that one is 
isolating oneself by fighting it, and that notwithstanding 
the sacrifices one makes one is fighting an almost cer- 
tainly losing game, is very saddening to one, & tempts 
one to despair, whilst it damps the energy essential to 
success. 

I have no reason to complain of want of confidence 
in the C.O. but to your private ear I think I may add 
that my difficulties are not diminished by the lack of 
grasp and power in the present permanent staff of the 
Colonial Office as compared with former days.—Sir 
J[ames] Stephen was a man of extraordinary capacity, 
Herman Merivale, Lord Blachford, and Sir H. Taylor 
were all in their own ways very considerable and large 
minded men.—Herbert though possessing undoubted 
ability, is not a man of their mark, and is moreover 
timid and yielding. Meade is clever, but has no imagi- 
nation, & no breadth of view, his guiding star being 
official convenience & routine.” 


17 For the Colonial Office at this time see Hall, Henry L., 
The Colonial Office, 35-37, 58-60, 285-287, London, Longmans 
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The two chief points of my policy, on which all else 
turns are the maintenance of a separate native code of 
laws, and the taxation of the natives by communities 
instead of individually, and in produce instead of money. 
The first of these measures has already received Lord 
Carnarvons approval,—the second is now under his 
consideration. I am a little nervous as to its reception, 
for it is novel and perhaps unprecedented, but it has 
the double merit of raising a large revenue and of rais- 
ing it in a manner acceptable to those from whom it is 
derived. 

Hitherto the mode in which revenue has been raised 
from the natives has been very objectionable. Under 
the old Fijian government hardly any attempt was 
made to collect money from them, the nominal tax being 
used chiefly as an instrument for obtaining forced labour 
for the planters. A heavy uniform poll tax was im- 
posed on all Fijians male and female, and those who 
could not pay it were sentenced to work on the planta- 
tion' of any planter who would make good what they 
owed. This system caused the greatest misery and 
led to the nearly total depopulation of the fine provinces 
of Ra and Ba. It was very properly abolished by Sir 
Hercules Robinson on annexation. The system which 
he substituted was however if less oppressive not much 
more efficient than that which it replaced. It consisted 
in the exaction from every male Fijian of a certain 
number of days labour redeemable by a money com- 
mutation. As there are next to no public works on 
which this labour could be employed this system in- 
volved the necessity either of inventing useless works 
on which to employ the labour or of practically com- 
pelling a money payment with nearly all the evils which 
attended the previous system. 

The plan which I have adopted is that of assessing 
each province separately as a whole, and receiving the 
value of its tax in produce, leaving it to a local board 
to decide the proportion to be contributed by each 
village & to the village elders the amount of work to be 
done by each man. It is this feature of the scheme 
which especially commends it to the natives and their 
feeling was well expressed by a chief who was with 
me the other day when the plan was explained to him 
“Then the old man who can only pick up cocoa nuts 
will no longer have as hitherto as much expected of 
him as of the young man who can dig all day.” 

The reason we take produce is that it was found 
that if we did not the produce would be sold for half 
its value and that consequently the people would have 
twice as much difficulty in raising the required amount. 
As the purchaser himself collects the produce, the 
Government is involved in no speculation, and incurs 
no risk of loss. 

I am afraid that from the heights of finance you will 
look down on such expedients as barbarous, and in- 


Green, 1937; and Cambridge history of British Empire 3: 906, 
1959. 
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accurate in principle. But we are dealing with a semi- 
barbarous people whose ideas and peculiarities must be 
humoured if we are to obtain their hearty cooperation. 
The scheme is opposed here not on such grounds but 
because it teaches the natives the value of their produc- 
tions and will render it impossible for the future to buy 
from them for a shilling what is really worth a pound. 

On the whole I like both classes of my subjects. The 
white planters are not as a body by any means such 
mauvais sujets as they have been represented to be, 
though there are among them, heaven knows, as foul 
and abominable scoundrels as defile this earth, and their 
general tone on all subjects connected with the natives 
is one which to you at home would be unintelligible. 

The natives themselves I like very much. I was 
by no means prepared to find them either so intelligent 
or so civilized. They nearly all read and write and are 
very great scribes, always writing letters to one another. 
Two things have struck me especially as shewing that 
they are a good way from barbarism, the high position 
of women, and their respect for agricultural labour. It 
is the men and not the women who do all the hard 
work, and the ladies of rank mix on quite equal terms 
with the men of the family, sharing the meals and taking 
part in the conversation on a footing of independence. 
One lady in fact governs a province & governs it better 
than most men. They are also quite as well educated 
as the men, indeed they are generally the best arith- 
meticians. 

The respect paid to labour is also worthy of remark. 
The highest chiefs—Thakombau himself included— 
think it no degradation to take the spade, and indeed a 
chief would be thought poorly of, if he did not by ex- 
ample as well as precept, encourage his people in 
industry. 

I have paid a little attention to the language and can 
now read it with facility. I can also understand it gen- 
erally when spoken, but I cannot speak it with ease or 
correctness. It is musical and oddly like Greek in 
sound... . 

You would be interested by the schools. There is 
one in every village, and custom makes attendance com- 
pulsory. The great majority of the children can read 
write & cypher. Some are well drilled in arithmetic 
& geography. The teachers are all without exception 
natives. 

I have nothing but good to report of the Wesleyan 
mission. If they have made some mistakes they are but 
trifles when compared with the great work they have 
accomplished and the beneficial influence they daily 
exercise. I confess I was not prepared for the com- 
pleteness of their success nor for the liberality of view 
which has, or at all events does now, mark their pro- 
ceedings.—Their organization is perfect—in every vil- 
lage there is a teacher, over every few of these there is 
a chief teacher. These again report to the native or- 
dained ministers who are themselves subordinate to 
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the European missionary. Over all is the Superin- 
tendant. The machinery at his command enables him 
to know what is going on in every part of the group 
with far greater accuracy than the government. For- 
tunately the missionaries and I are on the best of 
terms. They would be very formidable opponents for 
any government to deal with. 

This letter begun on the 22d March has not been fin- 
ished till the 7th June. It is long and yet I feel that it 
says little and totally fails to convey any idea of the 
actual state of these islands. .. . 


GoRDON TO GLADSTONE 
Nasova 
July 6. 1876. 


When I wrote to you last month I had not, of course, 
received the news of the event which must have caused 
you such intense pain. Very few losses indeed, I 
imagine, could have thrown greater sadness over your 
family or would be more permanently felt in it.** 

I have on former occasions told you how exquisitely 
painful to us exiles is the snapping of link after link 
which binds one to home, unreplaced as they are by 
any fresh ties. 

It is easier to perceive the narrowing circle on earth, 

than to realize the widening one in heaven. 
[P. S.] You will lament as I do—over what you fore- 
saw, my “little war.” *® But it has its bright side. It 
has shewn us how thoroughly to be depended on the 
great mass of the people are, how really they have been 
penetrated by Christian teaching, how truly they value 
our protection from their barbarous hill neighbours, 
and how impossible it will be for these troubles once 
suppressed to be renewed. 

One thing more too I must add. I cannot be charged 
with extravagance in the conduct of operations. The 
cost of the pay, food, and clothing of a force of 1200 men 
for two months has amounted to exactly £32”10"0.! 
Of course I do not include the cost of the arms.”° 


18 Reference is to the tragic suicide of George, fourth Baron 
Lyttelton, whose first wife was Mrs. Gladstone’s sister. Battis- 
combe, Mrs. Gladstone, 166. 

19 This “little war” refers to an uprising of heathen natives 
in the interior of Viti Levu. See Gordon to Carnarvon, May 
6 and June 7, 1876. P.P. 54: c.-1624, pp. 130-152, 1876. 
Further details are given in Gordon, Arthur Hamilton, Letters 
and notes written during the disturbances in the highlands of 
Viti Levu, Fiji 1876, 2 v. Edinburgh, privately printed, 1879. 

20 To avoid the appearance of a conflict between brown men 
and whites, Gordon sent the native constabulary to the dis- 
turbed area and asked loyal chiefs to supply thirteen men from 
each province. More than twice that number came forward. 
Gordon discussed this episode at some length in a paper read 
at a meeting of the Royal Coloniai Institute, March 18, 1879. 
Proc. Royal Colonial Institute, 1878-1879 10: 182, London. 
See also Gordon-Cumming, Fiji, 222-233. On September 20, 
1876, Lord Carnarvon queried sharply, “why, in operations of so 
extensive a character, where such large forces were engaged, 
and where such great interests were at stake, I see no mention 
made of advice tendered, concurrence given or assistance of- 
fered on the part of the officer in command of the troops.” On 
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GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
Hawarden Castle, Chester. 
Aug. 16. 1876. 


After receiving, three or four weeks ago, the interest- 
ing letter from you of which the latest date was June 
7, I waited before replying to it in the hope that the 
Papers to be presented to Parliament would enable 
me to say something on the present or recent condition 
of affairs in Fiji and the impressions here about them. 
But on appearing they were found to be old. And I 
have only [to] say, founding myself on your letter that 
I hail with pleasure the several satisfactory indications 
it contains: and I continue to think that if you over- 
came the great difficulties of establishing this as a case 
of satisfactory colonisation it will be in a great degree 
owing to your own energy ability & earnestness of 
purpose but that if you cannot attain this end its non- 
accomplishment will be due to difficulties inherent in 
the position of the case. 

I hope your wife and children are still well and 
that none of the alarms of Mauritian climate in any 
shape may beset you. . . . My hands and time remain 
overflowingly full. When I can I get to book work and 
composition, but a residue of politics, and much of 
personal affairs, still weigh heavily upon me. 

I have, with some resolution I think, extricated my- 
self from the Romish work. It is for others to fight 
that battle. At the same time my conviction remains 
that I have herein performed a needful & salutary 
though a very disagreeable duty. I confess to some 
regret that the anti-Romish polemics in this country 
is so feebly and at the same time wildly, conducted, that 
the general public will not stand it with patience, much 
less sustain it with energy... . 

The great controversy of belief waxes deeper and 
wider & more troubled. The fabric of Faith is I be- 
lieve in itself as firm as ever: but I cannot say much 
for the chances of this generation, which has lost its 
best safeguard in losing reverence; and which in the 
highest circles is undoubtedly going fast down hill as 
to conjugal morality. This is my observation, but it 
is also the decided opinion of other more competent 
judges. 

This is the real question of the day. The destinies 
of man are not now receiving their principal impulse 
from within the walls of Senates or from Council tables 
or official desks—forgive me for saying it. 

A curious sign however of the times is that I have 
just received a volume of Colonial Parliamentary 
Speeches of Mr. Parkes of New South Wales.” In 


November 18, 1876, Gordon replied: “I considered that the 
employment of the Royal Engineers would be injudicious; 
that it would greatly increase the cost and hazard of the 
operations, and prolong the time occupied by them.” Gordon, 
Letters and notes 2: 349-363; and Legge, Britain in Fiji, 214- 
216. 

21 Henry, later Sir Henry, Parkes (1815-1896) was three 
times prime minister of New South Wales. The first instal- 
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England, the public interest in Parliamentary Debate 
has for I know not exactly how many years been 
declining. 

The death of Lord Lyttelton was a sore and heavy 
blow to us all. I have serious doubts whether it was 
due to an intention even of the moment. It was of the 
moment if any, and it leaves not on our minds a shadow 
of regret or misgiving with reference to the brightness 
of his future. 

Disraeli assumes his Earldom amidst loud acclaims.** 
I had better be mute about him & his influence generally, 
except as to a full acknowledgment of his genius & 
his good points of character. His Government is sup- 
posed now to stand mainly on its recent Foreign Policy: 
the most selfish & least worthy I have ever known. 
Whatever was open to any degree of exception in Pal- 
merston has this year received a tenfold development 
in Disraeli. Derby’s influence I think has been for 
good: but too little of it.** 


GoRDON TO GLADSTONE 
Nasova, Ovalau, Fiji 
October 12, 1876. 


I have read with the greatest pleasure, and almost 
entire assent, your article in the June number of the 
Contemporary Review.—As in many of your writings, 
the commencement of the article seems to me slightly 
too apologetic in its tone, but beyond this, I do not think 
it is easy to raise objections—Do you recollect the 
Duke of Argyll, a long time ago, in one of his first 
pamphlets.—(that on Papal Aggression 1851)—saying 
that no man ought to apologize for what he did de- 
liberately? We all laughed of course,—it was so char- 
acteristic.—but there is not a little truth in it. 

I made a pause, too, over the word “religate.” Its 
meaning is clear & forcible, but it struck me as of un- 
usual use. In fact, I do not remember, and my memory 
is good on such points, to have ever seen it, except 
perhaps in some semilatinized sixteenth century theo- 
logical treatise. But assuming it to be good English, 
and expressive, (which last it certainly is,) I doubt 
whether the use of unusual forms is not as a rule ob- 
jectionable, even if there be a slightly greater shade of 
accuracy in them than in the words more commonly 
employed as an equivalent. 

One phrase also I think is open to a charge of ob- 
scurity—‘“the indeterminateness for most men of the 
discipline of life.’—You may read this in at least three 
senses, and I am by no means certain that I have rightly 


- 





ment of his speeches, edited by David Blair, was published in 
1876. 

22On August 12 the newspapers announced that Disraeli had 
been elevated to the peerage as Earl of Beaconsfield. 

23 This paragraph is printed in Morley, Gladstone 2: 550-551. 
Lord Stanley, fifteenth Earl of Derby, was foreign secretary, 
1874-1878, in Disraeli’s government; colonial secretary, 1882- 
1885, in Gladstone’s second government. 
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caught that one which you meant to convey. That, 
however, may be my own stupidity. 

I have not other specks to cavil at in what, with 
these exceptions, satisfies me altogether as to form; and 
you know how captious and hypercritical I am dis- 
posed to be on all questions of style and manner. 

As to the substance, I have already said that it com- 
mands my cordial agreement, and I can only add that 
I think you deserve general thanks for so clear and 
calm an analysis of the different developments of spec- 
ulative religion. It is, I think, (in such a form,) a 
new attempt and it must be eminently useful. I trust 
it is only “for the present” that you leave the subject, 
and I shall look with impatience for your next article. 

I have also read with equal interest, and as hearty 
concurrence, your speech on the Eastern Question.** 
Twenty years ago I used to sit behind you when you 
made speeches on the Eastern Question. Now, very 
nearly that period has elapsed since I left the House 
of Commons, and I suppose it is unlikely that I shall 
reenter it, though I little thought then that I should 
never sit there again. 

There is an article in the July Quarterly which rather 
puzzles me; that on Lord Maccaulay [sic]. Judging 
from internal evidence I should say it was written by 
you, and yet there are some passages which I hardly 
think come from your pen—e.g. parts of pages 28-32. 
If p[age] 31 is by you it is curious. On the other hand 
the greater part of the article is like your writing, and 
of some sentences I should say they must be yours— 
Out WEG out diabolus. In the case of an ordinary 
writer, I should think the article was a compound pro- 
duction of author and editor, but no editor would 
venture to tinker with what you had contributed. So I 
remain perplexed and curious.”° 

Since I began to write, I have received your most 
welcome letter of Aug[ust] 16. 

I quite echo the remark with which it closes as to 
the influence of Disraeli and the nature of his foreign 
policy, & I read with entire agreement your opinion 
as to the waning power of senates and officials. Nor 
do I think your Australian book of speeches a fact in 
the opposite sense to which you ought to attach an 
exaggerated importance, as shewing a different state of 
things in this part of the world. I suspect few people in 
New South Wales care much about Mr. Parkes 
speeches, except Mr. Parkes himself, and that the book 
is a tribute to his own vanity, rather than anything else. 
As a general proposition, I should say that in no place 
had legislatures & legislators a less share of respect 
than in the Colonies. The busy class despise them, 
the rich class look on them as purchaseable, and the 
comparatively refined class sneer at them. I met Mr. 





*4 This probably refers to Gladstone’s speech in the House of 
Commons, July 31, 1876. Hansard, third ser., 231: 172-202. 


25 Gordon guessed correctly; Gladstone was the author of 
the article. 
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Parkes in Sydney. He is just the man to collect and 
publish a fat volume of his own sayings. When I 
saw him he was hotly engaged in an altercation with 
Sir H. Robinson, brought on by his demand of the 
recognition of his right to retain the title of “Honour- 
able” after leaving the Executive Council !—A measure 
of the man. 

You are very kind in what you say of my own work. 
I am convinced that, under certain conditions, success 
in the object I desire-—(the preservation & advance- 
ment of the native race;) is attainable. Whether those 
conditions are in themselves attainable is another ques- 
tion. At times, I am despondent at others hopeful. 
The task would be easy, if, as in the Dutch Colonies, 
all dealing with the natives was through the govern- 
ment ;—or if the natives and the whites occupied dif- 
ferent localities in the group, as is now the case in 
New Zealand ;—or if the native population was so large 
as to be unaffected by local and temporary influences, 
or if the land was still mainly in native hands. But 
the Dutch system, (in my opinion, if the interests of 
the natives alone be considered, a most wise and just 
one) ,*°—can only be feebly imitated in a British Col- 
ony ;—natives and whites everywhere live in close con- 
tact ;—the population, though still very considerable, 
and outnumbering the whites by 100 to 1,** is not so 
great as to be able to afford any drain upon it ;—and 
at least half the land has been recklessly alienated. 

Hitherto I have been well supported, and so long as 
Lord Carnarvon is at the Colonial Office I shall prob- 
ably continue to be so; but I confess I doubt whether 
most Colonial Ministers would care sufficiently for 
the native race to uphold measures which may seem 
to impose restraints on the progress of the white set- 
tlers, more especially if the latter have sufficient influ- 
ence to make themselves heard in Parliament. In that 
event, I foresee nothing but what J should consider 
failure here, though I daresay to many it would appear 
to be true success. 

The people at large, except a few hundreds of heathen 
mountaineers, are in much the state of civilization that 
our Scotch rural ancestors were four hundred years 
ago.—Like those Scotch, they are eminently improve- 
able, and the problem is if I may so express it, how 
to get them from the 15th century to the 19th. I am 
sure in a few generations this great interval could be 
got over, but it must take time. My doubt on the 
one hand is whether they will ever be allowed this time 
& breathing space, and my effort on the other is to 
secure it for them.—If they are at present treated as 
19th century British subjects, their extinction in a 
short time is inevitable :—if they can get some 25 years 
for their present civilization to grow & root itself firmly, 





26On the voyage to Fiji, Gordon read Money, J. W. B., 
Java: or how to manage a colony, 2 v., London, 1861. 

27 After the measles epidemic the native population of Fiji 
was estimated to be about 120,000, the European 1,500. 
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they will hold their own without need of further ad- 
ventitious help. 

In a former letter, I think I wrote generally of the 
great progress of the natives, and the remarkable man- 
ner in which they had not merely imitated Europeans, 
but developed a true civilization of their own. I will 
now give you a particular instance, which will show 
the stage they have arrived at. I went lately to the 
house of the chief in Viti Levu who was absent with 
the government force in the mountains. His wife re- 
ceived us. After we had rested awhile she produced 
her latest letters from her husband and read to us out of 
them the most recent intelligence of the operations go- 
ing on. Now, in this there is more than one thing 
worthy of remark, which runs counter to the notions 
ordinarily entertained of “Fijian savages.” First: I 
think most people in England would hear with some 
wonder that a Fijian chief could write at all—next: 
that if he could write he should consider his wife a 
sufficiently important person to whom to write long 
gossipy letters of news, during his absence from home, 
and lastly: that even if he could write, she should be 
able to read what had been written. And this was 
no case of white schooling. The whole education that 
both chief & wife have got has been derived from 
native teachers alone.—I think I told you before that 
the “three R’s” are known to probably a majority of 
the native population. In many other cases besides 
that which I have quoted, I think the civilization of 
the natives would excite surprise at home. I felt this 
especially when the other day at Sagunu, a town which 
from being a very poor and wretched one has been con- 
verted into one of the best in Fiji by the native Gov- 
ernor of the Province, the Roko Tui Ba.** His own 
house, or rather cluster of houses, stands on a green 
lawn in the centre of the town. The principal building, 
raised on a terrace, contains three rooms; a large central 
hall, & a room for guests at each end. They are covered 
with beautiful mats kept carefully clean, and the guest 
rooms are furnished with muslin mosquito curtains, 
chests of drawers & toilet tables. In the central hall 
stands the Rokos bureau, an old fashioned piece of 
furniture, full of drawers & pigeon holes, in which his 
official & other correspondence is neatly stored. I saw 
two of the bundles were labelled respectively “Vua na 
Kovana” and “Mai Nasova,’—i.e. his correspondence 
with me. A big clock ticks on the wall, and the tall 
staff which is the Rokos symbol of office is suspended 
below it. In the surrounding houses are lodged the 
family, and higher attendants, and on a lower level 
the kitchen & servants quarters. From the house oc- 
cupied by the ladies came the “click click” of Adi Aliso’s 
sewing machine.—From the school was heard the hum 


28 In 1879 this chief was presented with a sword from Queen 
Victoria in recognition of an heroic deed performed on an 
expedition against the Viti Levu mountaineers. Gordon, Letters 
and notes 2: 205; and Des Voeux, Colonial service 1: 402. 
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of children’s voices—The nicely swept streets are 
shaded by fine ivi and drala trees. . —every house 
stands in a garden of bread fruit, and orange, and 
kavika trees, neatly fenced in with bamboo paling—For 
miles round, the country is cultivated like a garden, 
and is, in fact, a garden of bananas and yams.—All 
speaks of plenty, & quiet, and good order, and progress. 
You will be amused to hear of the greeting I received 
here from an American settler. “Good morning, Sir— 
wish you kindly welcome, Sir—not a bad bit of country 
this, Sir—When you’ve cleared out those damned 
niggers a man might do something here in sugar, Sir!” 
—But I don’t see why I should “clear out’ these 
“damned niggers” who are making a very good use of 
their own soil. It is painful to think that this reflects 
the feeling of nine tenths of the whites here.*® 

Hating war as I do, very nearly as much as my 
father did, you will readily understand how intensely 
painful it has been to me to be obliged to fight the can- 
nibals of the interior. I have only two consolatory re- 
flections about it. First, that the “war” was not caused 
by any conflict between natives & whites, but was under- 
taken solely to punish outrages on native Christians, 
and to prevent their repetition. Secondly, that the 
work has been so effectually done as to leave no chance 
of any future or further troubles. There is no part of 
Viti Levu that is not now perfectly safe, and at least 
nominally Christian. 

A minor consolation is that I suppose no operaticns 
of equal magnitude were ever performed at so small 
acost. My staff have all shown remarkable tact, ability, 
judgement, especially Arthur Gordon,*® and I think 
I have not done very badly myself in somewhat difficult 
circumstances. 








29 Des Voeux, who succeeded Gordon as governor of Fiji, 
substantiated Gordon’s views. Jbid. 2: 39-41. A less flattering 
description of the natives was presented by John B. Thurston, 
the acting colonial secretary, in a report of June 26, 1875. 
“The sites of the native towns,” wrote Thurston, “as a rule 
are always bad; they are usually dirty in the extreme... 
the Fijians always prefer mangrove, or other swamps to build 
in, for the ease with which a town may be fortified. A large 
town is frequently built in a morass, yet surrounded with large 
healthy sites.” P.P. 54: c.-1404, p. 13, 1876. 

30 Arthur John Lewis Gordon (1847-1918) served as secre- 
tary to Governor Gordon in Mauritius and Fiji. The two 
were kinsfolk. Many years later A. J. L. Gordon was private 
secretary to the seventh Earl and first Marquess of Aberdeen. 
Governor Gordon had great confidence in his namesake, who in 
1876 was assistant commissioner on Viti Levu. In 1880 when 
Sir Arthur Gordon asked Lord Kimberley for an Australian 
governorship to be combined with that of Fiji, he suggested 
that the islands be administered by a colonial secretary, a post 
that might be held either by A. J. L. Gordon or by John Thur- 
ston. Gordon, Letters and notes 1: 35, 413, 460. After the 
death of Lord Stanmore the letters and notes published during 
his lifetime were again privately printed in four volumes, Edin- 
burgh, 1912. In this edition references to Secretary Gordon 
are numerous, especially in v. 4. In Aberdeen, We twa 1: 295, 
the wife of A. J. L. Gordon is referred to as a cousin of the 
marquess. 
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Notwithstanding the extra expenditure caused by 
this outbreak, and the loss of revenue it has occasioned 
through a necessary remission of taxation to the dis- 
tricts which were affected by it, I am happy to say my 
estimate of revenue for the year will be very nearly 
realized, and that the expenditure will be £10,000 under 
my anticipations. If it were not for the heavy debt 
which we, I think injudiciously, took over from the 
Fijian Gov[ernmen]t, I should not despair next year 
of making both ends meet, and when once that is ac- 
complished we may be easy as to the future.* 

I heartily congratulate you on having disentangled 
yourself from the meshes of “Vaticanism,” and in do- 
ing so I am bound to admit that your publication— 
(though I still cannot think the venture was other than 
a perilous one),—has produced none of the evil con- 
sequences I feared. But that it has not done so is I 
fancy due to the fact you mention viz that the public 
will not now endure such controversies:—a fact for 
which I was not prepared, and which is a remarkable 
one, for it is, I think, the first time within the last 
three hundred years at which it could be truly said of 
the English people—yYour fiery arrow, however, was 
not the less tipped with flame because, as it chanced, 
it lit among damp rushes, instead of on a heap of gun- 
powder. Remember, I am not disputing what you have 
said, or that to say it was, in your own words, “a need- 
ful and salutary task.” I merely retain doubts whether 
you were the person to say it, and yet graver doubts 
whether, if you were so, the occasion of speech was a 
happy one. 

With this piece of impertinence I had, I think, better 
close my letter. 

I will not do so, however, without sending my affec- 
tinate remembrances to Mrs. Gladstone, or without 
thanking you for your enquiries after my wife and chil- 
dren. They are well: but the climate of this particular 
island is for some months very trying, and I fear they 
must this summer, (i.e. what you call winter,) go to 
New Zealand.—The climate of the interior of Viti Levu 
is one of the finest I have ever known, but access to 
that part of the country is not easy for ladies and chil- 
dren nor is there any place fit for them to live in when 
they get there. 

I saw not very long ago an account of a “monster 
tree” felled by you. I trust you have not yet quite re- 
duced Hawarden to the aspect of Aberdeenshire! 

You will have heard of my nieces marriage to Lord 
Balfour.*? I like all I hear of him very much, but 
though it gives her entire satisfaction it will I fear be 
a loss to Lady Aberdeen which nothing can replace. 











31 For details of the financial situation in Fiji see P.P. 54: 
c.-1624, pp. 134-135, 1876. Gordon turned back £2,000 of his 
£5,000 salary to the colonial treasury. Legge, Britain in Fiji, 
270-279. 

32 The niece was Lady Katherine Eliza Hamilton-Gordon 
who married Alexander Hugh, sixth Baron Balfour of Burleigh 
in the Scottish peerage. 
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GLADSTONE TO GORDON 


Hawarden Castle, Chester. 
Jan. 9. 77. 


I am afraid I shall but ill justify, by a shabby reply, 
the great interest with which I have received your 
letters of Oct[ober] 12 and Nov[ember] 9.°* During 
the storm of the Autumn past I have often thought of 
you, and of your lively & constant interest in the sub- 
ject twenty three years before, for its own sake as well 
as for your Father’s. And I felt confident of the sym- 
pathy & general approval, of which you now assure me. 
The question itself has been, since the end of August 
when I seemed to see the opening made, my daily bread. 
Writing, publishing, travelling, speaking, conferring, 
large correspondence—including nearly every country 
in Europe, have kept me incessantly on the watch, and 
I have never I think had a recess so unrecesslike.** The 
air is still thick, and the immediate future uncertain. 
But three things may be averred. First, the English 
people, not I am sorry to say the upper class (in gen- 
eral), has done itself high honour. Secondly, good to 
the oppressed subjects of Turkey must, one may say, 
now come out of the affair: the question that remains 
is as to the mode and measure of that good. Thirdly, 
the phantom of Turkish ‘independence’ is I suppose 
laid forever more, and so the world has one imposture 
the less to deal with. I add to this an opinion that if 
war arises, Turkey will get the worst of it, even single 
handed with Russia, as she has done on every former 
But we have before us the possibility if not 
the likelihood of a new combination: Russia is evidently 
playing, and with great skill, to obtain the point of 
presenting to Turkey a common European ultimatum. 
Should Turkey then refuse, I rather expect Russia will 
say to Europe, ‘What do you mean to do? / said long 
ago that if you, Europe, did not act, I should: but you 
have acted—i.e. with voice and pen. What now for 
the hand?’ And this appeal if made will be very strong, 
and will put us (I think) in a corner, if it puts no- 
body else. 

It is impossible to describe accurately the state of 
things. One frightful feature of it is the strained divi- 
sion of the Christian races, and the intriguing, I fear 
I must say, of the Ottoman Greeks for the upper hand, 
with their disposition even to support the Turk through 
thick & thin, rather than let the Slavs [succeed]. 

The conduct of the Pope and Court of Rome in the 
Eastern matter has been abominable—but I have, though 
with difficulty, restrained myself from giving tongue 
about it in public. 

I think you will have to finish your work in Fiji, 
I mean all the work it essentially needs, not all you are 


33 Letter of November 9 is not included in this collection. 

34 This remark refers to the storm raised by Gladstone’s 
pamphlet, The Bulgarian horrors and the question of the East, 
published September 6, 1876. Magnus, Gladstone, 240-246; 
Morley, Gladstone 2: 553-563. 
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destined to perform, because it [is] a great and real 
problem, out of which you may make the materials 
of a very solid as well as telling reputation. And I 
am glad to think that you have time yet before you. 

We are all I am thankful to say thriving as I trust 
you still are. Agnes has just had a son & is recovering 
prosperously at our little house [where] we have con- 
tentedly subsided, viewing it at least as I view it as a 
symbol of a retirement and liberation in which we had 
made some progress when this Eastern question came 
like a cyclone wind and fetched us back from the 
shore on which I was basking. 

The article on Macaulay is mine. I have no idea that 
there is any authority for religate—It was not meant 
to propose it for general currency but only to put it as 
expressing and carrying home the sense of ‘religion’ 
which is not generally understood. All my Homeric 
studies are in indefinite suspense. But I think the 
worst of the Eastern question is probably now over for 
me, & nothing less likely than that it should force or 
beguile me into office. Rumour makes our Royalties 
highly Turkish. The idea is sickening but Thank God 
I know nothing. Beaconsfield is at a discount, Derby 
helow par. Salisbury carries a premium. 


GorDON TO GLADSTONE 
Nasova, Fiji 
Jan. 1, 1877. 


I remember that seventeen years ago I began the 
year at Hawarden. Much has happened in the interval, 
but nothing whatever to make my new years good 
wishes to you and yours less sincere or their expression 
less cordial. 

I perceive with considerable uneasiness that a feeling 
if not of friendliness for Turkey, at all events of an- 
tagonism to Russia, and suspicion of her intentions 
appears to be again gaining ground in England. I am 
afraid that the old superstition about Russia is too 
deeply rooted not to be likely to be made the instrument 
of much mischief if popular prejudices are adroitly 
played upon as I suppose they will be-—But at this dis- 
tance from the scene of events there is no use in specu- 
lation. Before this letter reaches you, decisions of the 
most momentous character for good or for evil will 
have been irrevocably taken.—The Conference [at Con- 
stantinople] will have closed, and Parliament will have 
met. What will they have done?—I count the days 
until I receive the answer to that question. 

I most anxiously wish that I were in England now. 
It is very seldom: that I have formed such a desire 
whilst employed abroad, for I am generally absorbed 
in the work before me, but I feel it very strongly now. 
I see that in this case there is no room for that half 
hearted acquiescence, hedged in by reservations and 
exceptions, which is unfortunately my usual state of 
mind with regard to party questions an‘ which has 
made me feel myself unfit for English public life. Here 
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is a cause and an opportunity, and I long to strike a 
blow in the fight. 

But chiefly do I desire to be at home because I 
really believe that in a small way I might be of some 
use to you. Probably no man living is better acquainted 
than myself with the transactions which preceded the 
war of 1854.—I do not except yourself, or the Duke of 
Argyll or L[or]d Granville. The one important period 
of my life has naturally made a greater impression on 
me than the same period has upon those who had been 
living before and have been living ever since in the 
stir and turmoil of events of similar importance.— 
Moreover the Cabinet at large did not follow all the de- 
tails of the negotiations very closely—This knowledge 
might on some occasions be serviceable to you, and I 
need hardly say how wholly it would be at your service. 

I was slightly amused and considerably disgusted to 
see that in a foolish though pretentious article in a late 
number of the Quarterly Review a claim is put forward 
on behalf of those now in power to the effect that they 
have never, when in opposition, attacked the foreign 
policy of a government or the person of its head, and 
in proof of this position the writer has the effrontery 
to quote a speech made by Disraeli in 1854.—What! 
Have they forgotten how persistently, both in and out 
of Parliament the head of the government of that day 
was personally assailed by them?—If they have for- 
gotten it I at all events have not.*° : 

Turning for a moment to my own affairs you will 
be glad to hear that my work is progressing success- 
fully as you see by this return: 


Actual Revenue 1875. £16,433..2...8 
Actual Revenue 1876. £37,437..11..1 
Estimated Revenue 1877. £49,500..0...0 


(a moderate estimate ) 


On the other hand I have kept the expenditures of 1876 
£12,000 below the estimate. In 1878 if no unforeseen 
calamity occurs meanwhile the Colony will not only be 
paying its own way but have a fair balance available 
for the reduction of the debt left us by the old Fiji 
government and the repayment of the Imperial loan. 
My great difficulty is and will be in resistance of 
the unreasonable demands of the planters for slave 
labour.—Immigration whether Indian or Polynesian, 
I do not under proper restrictions object to, but I 
have the very greatest objection to the not unindustrious 
native population of these islands being forced from 
their own homes & cultivation to cultivate for others. 
3ut this is in fact what the planters demand. The chief 
ground of their hatred to Mr. Thurston * is his refusal 


35 For attacks on the Aberdeen government see The Annual 
Register, History, 2-26, 1855. 

26 John Bates, later Sir John, Thurston (1836-1897), British 
consul in Fiji, 1869; colonial secretary, 1874; lieutenant gov- 
ernor, 1886; governor of Western Pacific, 1887-1897. For a 
recent discussion of the coolie question see Cumpston, I. M., 
Sir Arthur Gordon and the introduction of Indians into the 
Pacific, Pacific Hist. Rev. 25: 369-388, November, 1956. 
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to go along with them to the lengths they wished in 
this respect though he went far enough, and I have 
little doubt something will be said in Parliament about 
my interference with the “free course of labour.” If 
you are in the house at the time I hope you will tell 
them that my only interference has been to give freedom 
of choice to those who had none before but were 
bought from their chiefs like cattle without a will of 
their own in the matter. . 


GORDON TO GLADSTONE 
Private 
Nasova, Fiji 
pe ef 


I was about to write to you to thank you for your 
last very kind and most interesting letter, and to express 
my great relief at the improved aspect of the Eastern 
question, when, two or three days ago, I received the 
telegram announcing that Russia had declared war. 
I am disappointed and alarmed. I thought that, thanks 
mainly to your efforts, it had at all events been made 
sure that we should not be dragged into further hos- 
tilities in support of what Bright, five and twenty years 
ago, called “an immoral and filthy despotism.” 

3ut I cannot now feel sure of this—I had hoped 
that the isolated action of Russia might have been 
avoided. This not being so, we are in a very critical 
position. Whatever may be the wishes of the nation, 
we are at the mercy of the wishes of the government, 
for it would be perfectly easy to give such covert sup- 
port to Turkey, or at least, to strain neutrality in such 
a way, as to provoke Russian expostulations which may 
be sharpened into something stronger, and if once a 
cry of Russian dictation can be raised, war with Russia 
(not, as it will be explained, on behalf of Turkey, but 
in defence of our own liberty of action,) will be not 
only possible but popular. 

Now, whatever L[or]d Salisbury’s wishes or those 
of the Cabinet at large may be, I am convinced that 
L{or]d Beaconsfield distinctly wishes for war.—I know 
that, before the agitation of last summer put a spoke 
in the wheel, war with Russia in the spring of the 
present year was treated as certain, and that the orders 
given for the concentration of ships on foreign stations, 
in such event, were to the effect that they were to do 
so and so, “when” they received the telegraphic intelli- 
gence that war was declared—“when,” not “if,” mark 
you! 

Your work becomes more difficult than ever, and I 
hardly know which most to fear, a great success of the 
Turks, or a great success of the Russians. The first 
would be in itself a frightful calamity, and would at 
all events prolong the war ;—the latter would probably 
raise a popular anti-Russian feeling, strong enough to 
drown whatever remains on the instable popular mind 
of the impressions of last year. 
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As you must have felt in 1870; as the government 
of which you were a member felt in 1863, and as the 
Duke felt in 1829; it is very difficult, (even where 
the Government is most anxious to keep clear of all 
entanglements,) for England to be a mere spectator of 
a great war without giving offence to one of the bel- 
ligerents. If the government has no such wish to keep 
clear, we must get helplessly involved, and that in the 
most natural manner in the world;—so natural that 
to ourselves we shall seem to be in the right! 

Is 1853 to be reenacted in all points? Is there now, 
as then, a divided cabinet, and will the honest efforts 
of those who wish for peace be now, as then, rendered 
useless by concessions to the advocate of “more spirited” 
policy? 

Is the Porte now, as then, sustained by surrepti- 
tiously conveyed assurances that, in the end, in the 
event of a struggle with Russia, we must support her? 

Is our abstention from taking part in the war between 
Russia and Turkey, at its commencement, to be now, 
as then, a mere prelude to subsequent participation in 
the fray? 

Above all, are we now, as then, to be led on step by 
step into acts unfriendly to Russia, till we find our- 
selves entrapped into the assumption of an attitude of 
hostility from which there is no honourable retreat 
and which renders war inevitable? 

Do not let us forget that after Russia had swallowed 
many affronts, the cause which led immediately to the 
rupture of diplomatic relations with Russia, from which 
there was but one step to war, was our imperfect neu- 
trality. We imposed a restriction on the movements 
of Russian ships of war in the Black Sea which we did 
not impose on Turkish ships. Now I suspect in the 
present case we shall allow Englishmen, & possibly 
English officers, to enter into the Turkish service, but 
not that of Russia. It is easy to see the sequel. 

But speculations from this distance are worse than 
useless—they are simply tedious. Affairs here move 
slowly, but on the whole satisfactorily—The revenue 
of the first quarter exceeds my estimate, and the ex- 
penditure has been kept below it. Had we not been 
saddled with the debts of the Cakobau government,*7— 
debts most recklessly incurred,—we need have felt no 
anxiety as to financial prospects. 

Our neighbours in Samoa are likely to cause us 
some trouble, and this will not be diminished by the 
fact of our having there a consul of the most foolish 


37 The name of this powerful Fijian chief or king appears as 
Thakombau, Thokabau, and Cakobau. Mrs. Gordon-Cumming 
explains that the variations were caused by peculiarities of 
Fijian spelling and articulation. “You must,” she writes, “pro- 
nounce an m before the b—so that town is called MBau.. . 
the sound of the th is represented by the letter c so that I 
ought to spell Thakombau, Cacobau; and Tholo, which is a 
mountain, should be Colo.” Gordon-Cumming, Fiji, 54. <A 
similar explanation is given in a letter to The Times, Novem- 
ber 25, 1874, signed J. E. E. 
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type of that ordinarily not over wise officer.** His 
being there at all is a distinct breach of faith on the 
part of the Government, as it was promised to me be- 
fore I left England that the relations with the groups 
around were to be managed by me as High Commis- 
sioner and that no Consul was to be appointed within 
my jurisdiction. In fact, this was one of the induce- 
ments held out to me, and without which I should not 
have accepted the task I have undertaken. 

I object, both theoretically and practically, to an- 
nexations, but if Samoa really wishes to come under 
our government, I should advise acceptance, on the 
ground that it would not be the creation of a new de- 
pendency, but simply the extension of an existing one. 

The addition of a few magistrates to the present staff 
here would render it sufficient for both groups, and 
whilst the expenses of the Colony would be very slightly 
augmented, the revenue would be enormously increased ; 
for Samoa already exports more than Fiji and is a 
more fertile and productive country. 

I have given my private secretary Mr. A. P. Mauds- 
(a son of the well known engineer )—a letter for 
you.*® I hope you will see him before he returns here. 
You will find him clever and agreeable. He can tell 
you anything you care to know about our life here, and 
I am anxious that he should lay before you some of my 
plans and projects for the government of these people. 
Ask him to breakfast, if you are still in London, and 
those pleasant meals still continue to be eaten. . 

Meanwhile, I imagine,—and you will forgive my 
saying I hope,—the Eastern question occupies you too 
closely to permit of your dealing further with “Vatican- 
ism” at present. ... 





lay 





GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
Hawarden 


May 16. 77. 


For the last nine months the Eastern question has 
reduced me to an absolute servitude, with its literature, 
of itself absorbing, and with all the journies, meetings, 
interviews, pamphlets, letters, speeches, which it has 
brought with it. Yesterday afternoon I escaped from 
London with my wife, and the letter-flood has not yet 
followed me. It has occurred to me that I have not 


38 The official described so unflatteringly was Edward Liar- 
det, British consul in Samao from January 29, 1877, until his 
death, February 22, 1878. In Masterman, Sylvia, The origins 
of international rivalry in Samoa 1845-1884, 139, London, Allen 
and Unwin, 1934, the author states that Liardet “appealed con- 
stantly to Sir Arthur Gordon to come and use his influence to 
promote peace [in Samoa]. ... Liardet was evidently quite 
unequal to the very difficult situation that the islands presented.” 
For the later developments see ibid. In a letter to Lord 
Carnarvon of July 17, 1877, Gordon denounced the activities 
of Germans in Samao. Hardinge, Sir Arthur, The life of 
Carnarvon 2: 134-135, London, Oxford Univ. Press, 1925. 

39 Alfred Percival Maudslay (1850-1931), private secretary 
to governors of Trinidad, Queensland, and Fiji, 1873-1880. 
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here an eligible copy of my last pamphlet on the Bul- 
garian massacres, but such as I have I send, together 
with a paper on Montenegro.*® The subject of the 
last-named production is so intensely interesting that 
the paper itself can not be altogether dull: and the Les- 
sons in Massacre,* though they have not been read to 
the extent of more than a tenth part of the pamphlet 
which opened the subject, contain upon demonstrative 
evidence a fearful indictment against the Turkish Gov- 
ernment and open up the capital and damning vice of 
its dominion. 

I have never known the country so excited upon any 
question. No small portion of the excitement finds its 
way to me personally, in the shape of a kind of idolizing 
sentiment among the people such as I never before ex- 
perienced, and of a corresponding detestation on the 
other side. This last is represented largely in the met- 
ropolitan press and society, and also in a number of 
vituperative, not threatening, letters such as never be- 
fore reached me upon any question. We have been, 
and we are, fighting an unequal battle. The master and 
mainspring on the other side is Lord Beaconsfield; 
backed I fear to his wishes though it is most sad to 
write this, by the Queen,*? in whose favour he is now 
supposed to stand extraordinarily high and dragging 
after him very nearly his whole party, with the aid of 
the anti-Russian sentiment now sustained at fever heat 
in London by the action of the Anglo-Turkish news- 
papers. There is no hope of our being able to make 
the country, with these ministers, do its duty—The 
right-minded are a small minority in the Cabinet and 
are not in.the proper offices for ruling the question. But 
we have prevented them from aiding Turkey, and have 
pretty effectively stamped the name of that country 
with the note of infamy in the English mind. 

I cannot say much for the conduct of the Powers. 
That of the Pope and his court has been vile; Manning 
and most of Ireland have followed suit. France and 
Germany are thinking of themselves and one another, 
and Italy, for fear of the Pope, is obliged to look very 
much to Germany. Austria is to some extent in a 
false position. For us there is no excuse: there was 
no difficulty whatever in our doing our duty—I have 
said in Parliament and I deeply feel it is the most 
deplorable chapter of our Foreign Policy since the 
peace of 1815. 

The good cause has been further weakened by the 


40 Gladstone, W. E., Montenegro, The Nineteenth Century 1: 
360-379, May, 1877. 

41 Gladstone, W. E., Lessons in massacre; or, the conduct of 
the Turkish government in and about Bulgaria since May, 1876, 
London, 1877. 

42 Monypenny, W. F., and G. E. Buckle, The life of Ben- 
jamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield new and revised ed., 2: 
London, Macmillan, 1929, contains letters from Queen Victoria 
written February 14, April 25, and June 7, 1877. See pp. 994- 
995, 1004-1005, 1015-1016. 
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bad conduct in varying degrees of many races, Magyars 
and Jews above all. 

You see I cannot help filling up my paper with this 
subject, which engrosses my mind even to excess, and 
will I hope be the last occasion of the political activity 
which it has revived. For my longing after rest is not 
one whit diminished. 

Your brother voted against us! * 

I should have had more scruple in giving my space 
to this great question, did I not know your keen interest 
in it. 

I see it said that you are moving your capital; ** I 
hope with care & with advantage. I have no doubt 
you give all your activity to the difficult work with 
which you are charged: but your heart is with us. I 
do indeed wish you had been here. You would have 
found an ample field, and though we have had a great 
deal of feeling and even energy there has not been much 
concentrated energy. I am very sorry however that 
you should have seemed to be passed by, though I take 
the explanation to be that in point of difficulty, which 
is the true measure of honour, your present place is 
much higher than that to which you might have been 
moved. 

The publication of your dispatches seems to have 
been conducted by the C[olonial] O[ffice] with incon- 
ceivable carelessness. 

In one remark of yours about L[or]d Beaconsfield 
I do not concur entirely. I have watched very closely 
his strange & at first sight inexplicable proceedings on 
the Eastern Question; and I believe their fountainhead 
to be race antipathy, that aversion which the Jews, with 
a few honourable exceptions, are showing so vindic- 
tively towards the Eastern Christians. Though he has 
been baptized, his Jew feelings are the most radical & 
the most real, & so far respectable, portion of his pro- 
foundly falsified nature. 

When I was summoned to touch this question, I 
had already entered seriously upon others belonging to 
that sphere of belief which I look upon as the most 
vital & innermost for man, & on which, together with 
my Homeric pursuits, I desire to spend my remaining 
span. But when I shall get back to either, I cannot tell. 

The Church is seriously agitated, and the Ridsdale 
Judgement *° will hardly quiet it. Were we alone dis- 


43 Sir Arthur Gordon’s brother was Sir Alexander Gordon, 
M.P. for Aberdeenshire East. On May 14, 1877, he voted 
against Gladstone’s resolution which censured Turkey for her 
failure to fulfil treaty obligations. Hansard, third ser. 234: 
c. 975. 

44In 1882 the capital of Fiji was moved to Suva on the 
island of Viti Levu. The change, which had been decided upon 
by Gordon, aroused much discussion. Gordon-Cumming, Fiji, 
54-56; Des Voeux, Colonial service 2: 24; and Gordon to 
Carnarvon September 9, 1875, P.P. 54: c.-1624, p. 2, 1876. 

45For the Ridsdale case see Warre Cornish, The English 
Church 2: 142-146. 
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quieted, a man might well feel himself shaken: but if 
we look elsewhere matters are still worse. 

In my family thank God there is health and peace 
as is I trust the case in yours. Our third son is active, 
healthy, & esteemed in India. Our fourth means to 
try lecturing in History at Oxford—He is now with the 
Rector at the Cape, for the said Rector overworks him- 
self, his only vice, and was ordered the sea voyage.**. .. 


Mrs. GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
73, Harley Street, W. 
July 24th 


Mr. Maudslay has been here happily—for he only 
just caught us! for we are off tomorrow to Hawarden! 
He is now talking to my Husband at breakfast I picked 
his brains first & was greatly interested in hearing all 
about you—conversation gives one so much more than 
letters—it is unlucky that he should have come so late, 
& he seems to have had a very wearisome journey 
needlessly long—He will find London breaking up, tired 
people paying bills & longing for rest. This is one case 
I can feel that my Husbands exertion has kept d’Izzy 
in some order—we have reason to believe that L[or]d 
Salisbury & Lfor]d Carnarvon stand firm against 
d’Izzys Turkish vows but need support. & so far no 
grave step has been taken, but there is no safety with 
d’Izzy! & we shall watch at Hawarden. Lord Bath * 
has behaved very well & with his strong Conservative 
feelings is thoroughly with my Husband—but I shall 
leave politics & tell you that we are all well. My Hus- 
band wonderful quite at his best in power speaking & 
legislating—Agnes has two babies now a girl & a boy 
& is very prosperous & happy—Also Willy & his 
wife with no babies yet. She is charming. Mary & 
Helen have fled to Parish work at Hawarden, with 
Brothers. Harry is working well in Calcutta Herbert 
going to Keble to give History teaching w[hic]h comes 
in well for the coming examination—Stephy was ill & 
was sent to the Cape in March with Herbert He is 
come back all the better & is at work again, he preached 
3 times in Africa—& Sir Bartle Frere & L[ad]y 
F[rere] were all kindness took them in—also the 
Bishop.*® All send wishes & love to y[ou]r wife & 


46 The third son was Henry Neville Gladstone, later Lord 
Gladstone of Hawarden (1852-1935). For his career see 
Thomas, Ivor Bulmer, Gladstone of Hawarden, London, John 
Murray, 1936. The fourth and youngest son was Herbert 
John, Viscount Gladstone. Mallet, Sir Charles, Herbert Glad- 
stone, London, Hutchison and Co., 1932. The Rector was the 
second son, the Reverend Stephen Gladstone, rector of Ha- 
warden, 1872-1904. 

47 John Alexander Thynne, fourth Marquis of Bath, (1831- 
1896) toured the Balkans in 1878. Thynne, J. A., Observations 
on Bulgarian affairs, London, 1880. 

48 Herbert Gladstone lectured at Keble College, Oxford, 1877- 
1880. Sir Bartle Frere (1815-1884), governor of the Cape and 
first high commissioner of South Africa, 1877-1880. The 
Right Reverend William West Jones (1838-1908), Bishop of 
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children. Mr. Lefevre was very active in organizing 
a meeting at Weber’s rooms in aid of Bosnia. My 
Husbands speech was beautiful so touching *°—Miss 
Isley is a wonderful person working hard there—We 
had great receptions at Plymouth & Exeter thousands 
of enthusiastic people though we had only gone for 
rest to Dartmouth!! in one of the Cape Steamers on 
its way through. We often think of you & I greatly 
appreciated y[ou]r kind pretty words. Your work 
must be hard you seem never out of harness. I shall 
be quite anxious to know that the leg is well—pray 
take care. I [am happy to learn of] L[or]d Aberdeen’s 
marriage to Miss Majoribanks—She is excellent.*° 

With repeated best wishes & in a desperate hurry 
for I feel this letter is scarcely human. 


GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
Hawarden 


Aug. 31. 77. 


I think you will like to read the inclosed paper on 
the rather popular proposal that we should lay hold 
on Egypt; by reason of your great interest in all 
branches of the Eastern question.*? 

The Turkish party is much bolder now than twelve 
months ago. It includes nearly all the Toryism, flunk- 
eyism, and rowdyism of the country, with a little sham 
Liberalism. I understand they are just about to attempt 
a public meeting at Newcastle on Tyne where Cowan 
[sic] the ultra-radical member is fanatically anti-Rus- 
sian: I do not say he is Turkish but they may make a 
fool of him and he is a man I believe deservedly re- 
spected.** But as far as I see the bulk of the nation 
hold their ground steadily. The Nonconformists have 
behaved admirably. Not so the clergy, except a few, 
nearly all of whom are High Churchmen. 

Lord Blantyre who is fanatically Turkish, has shown 
great earnestness and munificence.”* 

Your nephew has made a marriage which I think will 


prove most congenial & happy.** 


Capetown, 1874-1897, Archbishop of Capetown and Metro- 
politan of South Africa, 1897-1908. 

49 Reference is probably to a speech in behalf of Bulgarian 
refugees at Willis’s Room, London. 

50 See note 30. John Campbell Gordon, seventh Earl of 
Aberdeen and first Marquess of Aberdeen and Temair (1847- 
1934), married Ishbel Maria Majoribanks (1857-1939). This 
Earl of Aberdeen was lord lieutenant of Ireland, 1886, 1905- 
1915, and governor general of Canada, 1893-1898. His wife 
was a prominent social worker, president of Canning Town 
Women’s Settlement, 1890-1939, and founder of the Victorian 
Jrder of Nurses in Canada. 

51 The paper was “Aggression on Egypt and Freedom in 
the East,” in The Nineteenth Century 2: 149-166, August, 1877. 

52 Joseph Cowen (1831-1900), M.P. for Newcastle, 1873-1886. 
Although a radical, he strongly supported Disraeli’s Turkish 
policy. 

53 Lord Blantyre was the father-in-law of William Henry 
Gladstone. 

54 See note 50. 
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GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
H{awarde]|n 
Sept. 5. 77. 


We were in Ithaca together and it may interest you 
to read the paper of which I inclose a rough copy.* 

Russian affairs are rallying a little. I feel a firm 
conviction that, in one way or other, the Turks will 
not again as before rule Bulgaria, but will as a Gov- 
[ernmen]t walk out of it ‘bag and baggage.’ 

But the history of the last two years is I think dis- 
graceful to this country. 


GORDON TO GLADSTONE 

Private 
Nasova 
11.8.77. 


I am unable at this moment to write anything that 
[may] properly be called a letter, but I cannot allow 
the mail to start without thanking you, and that most 
warmly for your kind and most interesting letter of 
the 16th May which I received a day or two ago. 

I see you speak of having prevented aid being given 
to Turkey. I trust this is so but I hardly know what 
to think of the future and am I confess full of alarm 
about it. As I said before a Prime Minister who wishes 
for war has very easy means at his comr-and of render- 
ing it inevitable. What I fear now is the breach of 
neutrality we are committing in allowing so many Eng- 
lish officers to join the Turks. I know myself of six 
officers of the Royal Engineers on full pay who are at 
present in Turkish garrisons and one of these (Colonel 
Lennox) has probably been taken prisoner along with 
his friends. I told you before of the orders given to the 
fleet here as to what was to be done when the declara- 
tion of war was published. But it will not be now a 
popular war as it would have been at first, and it is 
wholly due to you that we have not been engaged in it 
for the last six months. 

I had a letter from Selborne the other day. He says 
he goes even beyond you for he is prepared to see the 
dismemberment of Turkey and even the absorption of 
part of it by Russia with perfect equanimity. 

My last letters tell me that I was to be attacked in 
the House of Commons by Sir C. Dilke for not em- 
ploying the Royal Engineers in suppressing the late dis- 
turbances here.—I should have thought a Radical mem- 
ber would have been pleased to see the troops not 
employed.** Certainly, had I employed them, the oper- 
ations would not have been conducted so cheaply, or 
ended so speedily or satisfactorily. I was also to be 
attacked for the executions. Of course there I ex- 
pected attack and can only say that I believed them to 
55 Gladstone, W. E., The dominions of Odysseus and the 
island group of the Odyssey, Macmillan’s Magazine 36: 417-428, 
October, 1877. 

56 The attack by Dilke did not materialize. 
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be necessary & to have been for the true benefit of 
the people—and their appeal to character. . . 

|P. S.] My finances are prospering—I have already re- 
ceived nearly the whole of the estimated amount of 
customs for the year! *” 





GORDON TO GLADSTONE 
Nasova 


17. 5. 78. 


I write to tell you that I shall, if all is well, be in 
England about the middle of August, having obtained 
leave of absence partly on account of my own health 
and that of my family, and partly in order to come 
to a more definite understanding with the Colonial 
Office than appears likely to be obtained by writing, as 
to the policy to be pursued in the future government 
of this group of islands.—There are two conflicting 
views held in the office. The one, which was that of 
Lord Carnarvon, and, less strongly, of Herbert, is that 
the interests and future position in the Colony of the 
native population are to be always carefully considered : 
—the other, which is that of Lowther, Malcolm, and, 
I believe, Meade also, that whenever these interests, 
even the most important, in any way clash with those, 
even the slightest, of the white settlers, they must be 
disregarded. 

Either view is maintainable by argument, and may 
legitimately be adopted by the C[olonial] OJ ffice] ; 
but it is to be desired that it should be distinctly laid 
down which of these two lines of action is to be fol- 
lowed. As to the results of the policy first indicated, 
I have no doubts whatever. What has already been 
done, notwithstanding the manifold difficulties caused 
by the want of fit men to work out new plans, and the 
want of money to procure such men, is quite enough 
to shew that the social and material welfare of the 
people is promoted by it. I have quite as little doubt 
as to the result of the opposite policy. It will make 
the government the instrument inflicting, under the 
forms of law, an incalculable amount of hardship and 
oppression; & it must certainly result in the speedy 
sweeping away, (as it has been swept away elsewhere, ) 
of the native race: (a consequence let me observe in 
passing due chiefly, if not solely, to blundering legisla- 
tion and administration, proceeding from a want of 
imagination, or the capacity to grasp an unfamiliar state 
of things,—not from any intention to do injustice). 

It is not so certain, but it is in a very high degree 
probable, that another consequence of this policy would 
be a tedious and costly war, of the New Zealand type, 
and of very questionable equity. Such a war, too, 
would be a more serious one than is I fancy generally 
supposed. New Zealand is so very much larger than 
Fiji, that people find it difficult to realize,—if indeed 
they have ever heard it,—that the native population of 


57 See P.P. 54: c.-1624, p. 145, 1876; and Proc. Royal Colonial 
Institute 10: 173-206, 1879. 
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Fiji is just three times as numerous as that of New 
Zealand. I trust there will be no hesitation as to the 
choice between perseverance in an experiment, for my 
confidence in the success of which I can appeal to 
the results already obtained or a return to the old 
fashioned system of dealing with a native population, 
the history of which is not on the whole to the credit 
of the English name. Had Lord Carnarvon remained 
in office I should have had no fear as to the decision. 

Here have I been writing all this about myself and 
our small affairs, without a word as to the terrible 
suspense we are still in,—a suspense which is terminated 
with you, and which will end for us on the arrival of 
the next mail. I cannot say how the subject en- 
grosses my thoughts, or with what fear and pain,— 
almost physical pain—I watch the progress of events. 
For I have quite lost heart, and believe that, taking 
advantage of the circumstances which render it much 
easier for a Prime Minister who wishes to make war to 
make it than for a Prime Minister who wishes to keep 
peace to keep it, L[or]d Beaconsfield will succeed in 
the accomplishment of his hearts desire. The only frail 
hope I yet have is that founded on L[or]d Salisbury’s 
acceptance of the F[oreign] O[ffice]. He cannot desire 
to bolster up the Turks, or to assist L[or]d Beacons- 
field; and yet I do not feel sure. I knew him very 
well many years ago, and if L[or|]d Salisbury’s char- 
acter is the same as Robert Cecil’s, I can under certain 
given circumstances quite understand his appearing 
as an advocate for war,—and war for the Turks—not- 
withstanding all that has already passed. There is one 
contingency in which, much as I should even then 
deprecate war, I should I confess view it with less 
disfavour: a war not on behalf of the Turks but to 
preserve the independence of the non Slavonic popu- 
lation of European Turkey from absorption by Russia 
is free from some of the objections to a war in support 
of the Pashas. 

But the prospect of war at all makes me absolutely 
miserable if I venture to let my thoughts dwell on it. 

It will be a great pleasure and comfort to see you 
and Mrs. Gladstone again. If I can at any time be 
of any service or help to you in your resistance to the 
Beaconsfield policy, whether by writing for you or 
otherwise, you know how completely you may com- 
mand me. 
[P. S.] I am vain enough to think that you will be 
pleased with. the farewell letter which I have received 
from Lord Carnarvon, and of which I have enclosed 
a copy. The same mail brought me a letter from the 
Under-Secretary Lowther, snubbing me for having put 
down the disturbances last year without recourse to 
the regular troops, and for “throwing difficulties in the 
way of obtaining labour”—i.e. for not encouraging a 
foreign slave trade, & domestic serfdom.** 

58 James W. Lowther, first Viscount Ullswater (1840-1904) 


was Parliamentary undersecretary for the colonies, 1874-1878. 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach, in 1914 Earl St. Aldwyn (1837-1916), 
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But L[or]d Carnarvons commendation more than 
counterbalances Lowthers censure, though unfortunately 
the latter more truly represents the official feeling & 
traditions of “the Office.” 


CARNARVON TO GORDON 
(Copy ) 
Private 
Highclere Castle, Newbury 
3. Feb. 1878. 


Before this reaches you, you will have heard by tele- 
graph to N. S. W. of my resignation. I have sur- 
rendered the Seals of the Colonial Office to my suc- 
cessor, and am functus officio: but I cannot leave the 
department where I have now presided for so long a 
time, without a few words of very friendly farewell to 
you. Amongst some causes of regret, I have a great 
deal of pleasant retrospect, and not the least pleasant 
part of that consists in believing that through your 
energy, courage, and administrative skill, the annexa- 
tion of the Fiji Islands has been already to a great ex- 
tent justified by its success—I am very much obliged 
to you for all the zealous cooperation which you have 
given me, and for the good work that you have done. 

In leaving office I have made one request, and it 
was that the Queen would be pleased to mark her 
sense of your public service by the Grand Cross [of St. 
Michael and St. George], which I now send to you 
with this note. It is my last official act, and I trust that 
it will be as agreeable to you as it is to me. 


GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
Hawarden 
Aug. 9. 78. 


I receive your letter and the intimation of your com- 
ing with much pleasure. Pray come here as soon as 
you can. If you could get here on the 16th you would 
probably find one or two whom you would like. We 
hope Lady G[ordon] will come—but single or dual 
pray come. We have much to talk about. I can hardly 
expect you to read my voluminous writings on the 
Eastern question, to which I have been for more than 
two years simply a slave. Your concurrence has been 
a great comfort. The subject cuts so deep; & the dis- 
sidence of some has been exceedingly painful. Gen- 
erally however the highest & best men are on the 
right side... . 


GorRDON TO GLADSTONE 
41 Seymour St. W. 
4. 9. 78. 


We arrived here yesterday—all well, I am thankful 
to say, but of course somewhat dazed and wearied by 
our long voyage of 14,000 miles. 

I found here your kind note of August 9, and am 


colonial secretary, 1878-1880. For Gordon’s relations with the 
Colonial Office, see Legge, Britain in Fiji, 270-283. 
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much obliged for the wish you express that we should 
come down to Hawarden. My wife naturally wishes 
to devote herself in the first instance to her own 
people, and I shall therefore come alone.—I have written 
a line to Mrs. Gladstone to learn what day will be con- 
venient to you.... 


GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
Wrest Park, Ampthill 
Oct. 24. 78. 


. . . The Afghan business is deplorable. We do not 
know what was asked and refused. But why has it 
been kept back? Had the Government had a good case 
they would have taken care to bring it out as they did 
with the famous Salisbury dispatch [of April 1, 1878]. 
I must be at a Flintshire Liberal dinner next week: 
and I shall take good care while reserving my final 
opinion not to play into the hands of the Government. 

The more I think of the condition of the country 
and the Empire, the more I trust that you will not re- 
main for a lengthened period banished to the other 
end of the world. At the time when you were appointed 
I was forward to recognise your special fitness. But 
I have faith in you enough to surmise & almost to be- 
lieve that you have laid the foundations of a right & 
sound policy in Fiji & that it will probably not be very 
difficult to send out a man who would carry forward 
& complete your work. The next Election will be 
indeed a crisis : & my disposition certainly will be, taking 
age into view, to accept a decisive verdict—or . . . one 
not quite decisive 

Pray remember us very kindly at Haddo. 

I can give you a good account of the Duke of Argyll. 
His mind is healthily alive. I saw nothing morbid in 
him. His work on the E[astern] Q[uestion] usefully 
exercises his faculties. He is not very strong: but 
neither was he before the catastrophe.*® ... 


GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
Hill Side, Chesterton Road, Cambridge. 
Oct. 29. 78. 


... If as I hope you & Lady G[ordon] can give us 
a winter visit on your way southwards, we may talk 
again about your duties & the hemisphere in which 
they lie, in accordance with the stages which the de- 
velopment of events may then have reached. But in- 
deed, having regard to age and all circumstances, I 
think myself to speak much more of duties for you, 
than of duties for myself. My first object of desire 
is to escape outright, my second not in anyway to ad- 
vance my position. The circumstances which have 
forced me forward have been imperious and most 
peculiar. They have lost somewhat of their special 
force, & they may & I hope will, lose more. But I 

59 The Duchess of Argyll died May 25, 1878. Her husband, 
eighth Duke of Argyll (1823-1900), was keenly interested in 


the Near East and wrote on the Eastern question. Douglas, 
George John, The Eastern question, 2 v., London, 1879. 
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hope things may so work as to bring you with the 
capacity you possess to that point in the line, be it what 
it may, where you may be enabled to turn it to the 
best account. . 


GoRDON TO GLADSTONE 
Armitage Hill, Sunninghill 
27. 1. 79. 


I have a favour to ask of you. On the 18th of 
March, I am to give some account of Fiji before the 
Colonial Institute. If you are in town, will you attend 
the meeting? There are very few things indeed which 
would give me more satisfaction than your presence on 
that occasion. .. . 
|P. S.] Were I not in official fetters, I should have 
much to say on this iniquitous Cape war :—more iniqui- 
tous to my thinking than even that in Afghanistan.® 


GORDON TO GLADSTONE 
Armitage Hill, Sunninghill 
1. 2. 79. 


I am very much pleased by your intention to attend 
my meeting on the 18th and by the kindness of the 
words in which you announce that intention, but I am 
not at all pleased to see the fact published in the Daily 
News of today without your previous knowledge and 
consent. 

In these days everything seems to be at once con- 
veyed to the newspapers.—Chesson was staying here 
on a visit when your post card arrived,®* and I told 
him, knowing it would interest him, that you had prom- 
ised to comply with my request that you would come, 
but I had not the smallest idea that he would at once 
publish the fact as an advertisement which he seems 
to have done as soon as he returned to London. 

I hope L[or]d Granville and Lord Cardwell will also 
be present. Selborne, I know, will be so... . 

I have a strong feeling, and a decided opinion on 
Cape affairs but do not possess that accurate and de- 
tailed knowledge which would enable me to “instruct” 
you thereon nor would it perhaps be officially correct. 
I shudder to think of adding to your budget of letters, 
but may I send you one from Bishop Colenso,®? who 


60 Reference is to the Zulu war of 1879 and the second Afghan 
war, 1878-1880. 

61F, W. Chesson, at one time secretary of the Aborigine’s 
Protection Society. A friend of Sir Charles W. Dilke, Ches- 
son is mentioned in Dilke’s biographies. Gwynn, Stephen and 
Gertrude Tuckwell, Life of Sir Charles W. Dilke 1: 539, and 
2: 266, 372-373, London, John Murray, 1917; and Jenkins, Roy, 
Sir Charles W. Dilke, 330, 335, 346-348, 367, London, Collins, 
1958. 

62 John William Colenso (1814-1883), Anglican bishop of 
Natal, 1853-1883, caused much stir in church circles when he, 
in 1863, refused to appear before Bishop Gray of Cape Town 
to answer charges of heterodox views concerning the origins 
of the Books of Moses. Deposed by Gray, Colenso appealed to 


the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council which declared 
his deposition null and void. 
by his death, June 20, 1883. 


The controversy was ended only 
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has through all this business acted, as it seems to me, 
very nobly, and shewn very great ability. 


GoRDON TO GLADSTONE 
Armitage Hill, Sunninghill 
10. 2. 79. 


I am told that you have been asked to dine with the 
Council of the Colonial Institute before my lecture on 
the 18th March, and I am asked to explain to you that 
this is simply a private dinner of some twenty persons ; 
simply a convenience for feeding before the lecture. 

I deliver myself of the message with which I have 
been charged. 

Lord Granville, Lord Selborne & Lord Cardwell have 
all promised to attend the meeting. Lord Carnarvon 
has an engagement, but will come if he can get free 
from it... . 


GoRDON TO GLADSTONE 
Private 
Armitage Hill, Sunninghill 
28. 2. 79. 


There is some talk of a postponement of my paper 
at the Colonial Institute till the 22d April in order to 
secure the attendance of the Prince of Wales. 

Before I give any sort of encouragement to this idea 
I should wish to know whether you would be equally 
able to be present on the latter day? 

I care very much more for your attendance than 
that of H[is] R[oyal] H[ighness] and knowing that 
you have promised to keep me in countenance on the 
18th March, I shall stick to that day unless you think 
you will be free on the 22d April. 


GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
March 1, 1879 


I know of no reason why I should not be able to 
attend on Ap[ril] 22d.—If the dinner also migrates I 
only hope it will not swell from its present modest 
dimensions into one official of gross publicity. 


GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
73 Harley Street 
Mch 11: 79. 


In some small dudgeon I write to say I have received 
a notice that the Colonial Institute Dinner will be at 
St. James’ Hall: ie. a private entertainment is con- 
verted into a public one. 

If this has been at one with your desire, I certainly 
will hold by my' engagement. But I am extremely un- 
willing to be trotted out in the present state of things 
on the subject of Colonial Policy and connection— 
advisedly and strongly desirous not to take a forward 
place in discussing the South African question though 
I must of course carefully consider it. 

What I should like at the least is to request that the 
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promoters will be good enough not to assign to me a 
place in the public proceedings. 

Viva voce I can readily explain to you the motive 
with which I thus write—& which perhaps may not be 
obvious to you upon the surface. 


GoRDON TO GLADSTONE 
Armitage Hill, Sunninghill. 


12. 3. 79. 


The move to St. James’ Hall was not made with my 
knowledge, but was I believe a necessity, the number 
of people wishing to hear my paper being too great for 
the small room of the Institute. But though the meet- 
ing takes place in the St. James’ Hall building it is 
not in the St. James’ Hall you know but a much smaller 
room. 

The dinner is I am assured as before, purely private. 
By the rules no speeches are allowed, nor any toast 
except the Queen.—Nor is there I believe any intention 
or wish to “draw” you—certainly not on the question 
of the Cape or any other general topic of Colonial 
Policy. The presence of [Sir Michael] Hicks Beach, 
(who has promised to attend,) would make such a dis- 
cussion altogether out of place & indecorous. 

I had indeed hoped that you would not mind moving 
the vote of thanks for my paper & saying something 
kind in doing so. I say deliberately there is no reward 
I should prize so highly as the public expression of your 
approval, but there is not the least danger of the pro- 
ceedings travelling beyond the narrow limits of Fiji. 


GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
73 Harley Street 
Mch. 17. 79 


I am truly vexed to find I have not the least chance 
of being able to use my voice tomorrow nor indeed do 
I expect to get out of doors especially in the evening. 

I have employed the time since your note arrived in 
reading your Address and it shews me that I lose even 
more than I had expected. 

As the best thing in my power under the untoward 
circumstances, I inclose a note to Mr. Secretary which 
please to give him if you approve of it. 

My wife is I am afraid destined to a day or two’s 
longer confinement than myself—I hope to get out of 
bed tomorrow at some time. 

I know not whether H[er] M[ajesty]’s Opposition 
in Fiji would accept your statement of their case but 
as far as I can comprehend the matter from your Lec- 
ture I am entirely and very warmly with you. 

I think your spirit and feeling towards the natives 
is an honour to the Empire, so sadly disgraced in other 
quarters. 

It only occurs to me to mention three things 

1. Your plan is if I understand it rightly more anala- 
gous to a [illeg.]—Rent than to any other arrange- 
ment known here. 
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2. Might you not as matter of policy revise once 
more for fear of any little word which might weaken 
your hands on your return in dealing with the Whites. 

3. When you speak of the Highland incursion should 
you not mention life as well as the cost in money? 


GORDON TO GLADSTONE 
Armitage Hill, Sunninghill 
24. 3. 79. 


2 


My meeting ‘went off very successfully, but my 
feeling was rather that of Aladdin’s wife, in her palace, 
without the roc’s egg. I am not, I hope, ungrateful for 
the kind speeches made, nor am I at all insensible of 
their value; but a dozen words from you would have 
been more to me than all the rest put together. I shall 
always be thankful, however, to know that, but for the 
intervention of fate in the shape of a bad cold, and Dr.» 
Andrew Clark,®* those words would have been spoken. 

Miss Gladstone told me that you were kind enough 
to say that you would communicate with Mr. Knowles, 
and learn from him whether he thought the paper, (or 
a condensation of it), suitable for the “Nineteenth 
Century.” © I shall naturally be somewhat anxious to 
know what his opinion is as meanwhile, I keep the paper 
in type, for, if no magazine takes it, I shall probably 
print it, in pamphlet form, for circulation among friends ; 
though aware that few people read pamphlets, and that 
it will involve an expense I—(having just bought a 
house )—have no mind to incur... . 


GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
[March 25, 1879] 


. . . | write to say that I spoke full to Mr. K[nowles] 
& expect that you will hear from him, but I think that 
at this date he must be busy in arranging his Number 
& on this account I have a paper standing over which 
is under cons[ideratio]n with him.—But you are per- 
fectly in a condition to write to him if you think fit. 
I think he desires the matter of the Lecture but would 
like it partially at least recast. 


GoRDON TO GLADSTONE 
The Red House, Ascot, Berks. 
11. 7. 79. 


Will you accept the accompanying volumes, giving 
some account of my “little war” in Fiji? 


63 In his speech at the Royal Colonial Institute, March 18, 
1879, Gordon discussed in detail the problems of Fiji and de- 
fended his own actions most vigorously. See Proc. Royal 
Colonial Institute, 1878-1879, which also include Gladstone’s 
letter of March 17 to the secretary of the Institute. Later 
Gordon’s speech was published as a pamphlet. 

64 Doctor, later Sir Andrew, Clark (1826-1893), physician 
to Queen Victoria as well as to Gladstone. 

65 James, later Sir James, Knowles (1831-1908), editor of 
The Contemporary Review, 1870-1877, and of The Nineteenth 
Century Review, 1877-1908. The speech was not published in 
The Nineteenth Century Review. 

66 This refers to sections of Gordon, Arthur Hamilton, Fiji: 
records of a private life, Edinburgh, privately printed, 1879- 
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I cannot expect you to read them, but I should like 
you to have them. 

I have been delayed a week in consequence of my 
full power not being ready, but I leave today—ques- 
tioning myself whether I am not a fool to do so? 

I quit my wife, my children, my comfortable house, 
my good library, my nice garden—to go and live among 
natives who don’t know anything of ones work for 
them, and would not be grateful if they did, and among 
whites who hate one for interfering with their “British 
liberty” to do as they like—with the “blacks.” 

Nevertheless, I have not the smallest doubt that I 
should do wrong not to return. 


{When the news of Lord Stanmore’s death reached 
Fiji, the following resolution was passed, 1nd sent to 
the then governor of the island. ] 


RESOLUTION PASSED BY THE COUNCIL OF CHIEFS 
ON THE 23rp AprIL 1912 


We have heard your Excellency’s words in reference 
to the death of the late esteemed Lord Stanmore, the 
first Governor of Fiji. We recognize the difficult and 
important work he performed in the early days when 
Fiji was first subjected to law and order; also his love 
and consideration for us Fijians. We are greatly 
grieved at the news of his death. We beg your Ex- 
cellency to convey our sincere sympathy in their grief 
to the children and relatives of the faithful chief who 
has fallen. 

We also represent to you that it is our wish that 
every native in Fiji should subscribe one shilling to- 
wards a fund to defray the cost of erecting a memorial 
in front of the Native Rest House, about to be 
built in Suva. We trust you will approve of this. 


IX. AUSTRALASIA, 1880-1883 


|As governor of Fiji, Gordon was virtually a dic- 
tator. The colony had no legislative assembly; its 
council was Gordon’s own creation; the planters were 
without political influence; and the Conservative colo- 
nial secretaries, Lord Carnarvon and Sir Michael Hicks 
Seach, trusted Gordon. As the man on the spot he 
was unhampered in dealing with Fijian problems.’ 
Why then did Gordon accept the transfer to New Zea- 
land, a colony whose self-government went beyond that 
of New Brunswick which he had detested? 

The answers to this question are found in Gordon’s 
1897. These were included in a four-volume set of Gordon’s 
Letters and Notes re-published in 1912. See also note 19. 

1For Carnarvon’s tribute to Gordon see Chapter VIII, letter 
of February 3, 1878. Leaving the Colonial Office when the 
Beaconsfield government resigned, Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
wrote to Gordon, April 22, 1880: “I have only now to express 
my regret that the official relations between us, which have 
been of a very agreeable character to me, are about to cease: 
and my hope that your work in Fiji may continue to be as 
successful as it has hitherto proved.” Gordon, Fiji 4: 330. 
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private affairs, as well as in his conception of public 
duty. The climate of Fiji was considered unhealthy 
for Europeans, especially children. Returning to Fiji 
in 1879 after a leave spent in England, Gordon left 
his wife and children behind.2, In New Zealand the 
family would be reunited. Furthermore, Gordon felt 
it to be his special mission to protect the natives of 
Oceania against the evil influences of American, Aus- 
tralian, British, French, and German exploiters. To 
this end he persuaded the British government to es- 
tablish the office of high commissioner for the Western 
Pacific, a post Gordon himself would fill. Not only 
could he combine this office with the governorship of 
New Zealand, but he expected that he could continue 
as governor of Fiji as well if a deputy were appointed 
to administer that colony. Moreover, since New Zea- 
land’s natives, the Maoris, were suffering under a 
régime which denied them justice and robbed them of 
their land, Gordon believed he as governor might be 
able to save them from extinction. Alas, events soon 
proved that on this as well as on several other points 
he was much too sanguine. 

Gordon welcomed the Liberal victory in the general 
elections of 1880 which returned Gladstone to office 
and power. But the joy was tempered by apprehension 
—Lord Kimberley would probably become secretary of 
state for the colonies in the new Liberal government. 
With some justice Gordon believed that in 1870-1874 
Kimberley had resented Gordon’s reports on colonial 
problems in private letters to Gladstone. Even before 
the results of the elections were fully known Gordon 
in a private letter to an English friend expressed dis- 
trust of Kimberley. “The narrow and unimaginative 
cast of his mind,” wrote Gordon, “would not allow him 
to take in the state of matters here [in Fiji] or the 
sort of policy it requires.” * Later when the appoint- 
ment of Kimberley to the colonial secretaryship had 
been announced Gordon again complained of his new 
chief.* 

The state of the Gordon-Kimberley relationship was 
known at the Colonial Office. Therefore, on August 
13, 1880, Sir Robert Herbert, permanent undersecre- 
tary of state for the colonies, wrote to Gordon: “Lord 
Kimberley is very well disposed toward you. He was 
most ready to give you the appointment [to New 
Zealand], praising your ability, etc., and I think you 
may rely fully upon this willing and thorough sup- 
port.” * But Gordon’s suspicions were not allayed. 
Writing to Lord Selborne, September 7, 1880, Gordon 
complained bitterly of the treatment received from 
Kimberley.® 

2 Chapter VIII, Gordon to Gladstone, July 11, 1879. 

3 Letter to the Marchioness of Salisbury, March 29, 1880. 
Gordon, Fiji 4: 246. 

4 Letters to Lady Gordon, April 28, June 5, and September 
13, 1880; and to Lord Selborne, May 22 and September 7, 
1880. Jbid., 283, 305-306, 316, 425, 430-433. 

5 Tbid., 465. 
6 [bid., 430-432. 
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Gordon thought that Gladstone would support him. 
Up to a point he was right. The governorship of New 
Zealand was a promotion. Unfortunately, what Gor- 
don most desired, Gladstone was averse to granting. 
Rather brazenly Gordon had let it be known that he 
wished to combine the governorship of Fiji with that 
of either New South Wales, New Zealand, or Vic- 
toria.7 On this issue he sinned against the light, for 
on June 26, 1880, Gordon wrote to his wife: “It is one 
of Gladstone’s most fixed ideas not to permit picking 
and choosing [of appointments]. He has told me so a 
hundred times.” ® Gladstone was also opposed to dual 
governorships of the type Gordon wanted.® On this 
point Kimberley at one time was ready to make con- 
cessions, but when Sir William Des Voeux refused to 
accept any Fijian appointment except that of governor, 
Kimberley let the matter drop.?° 

For a while Gordon was so discouraged that he con- 
templated returning to England from Fiji. On Sep- 
tember 13 he warned his wife not to let their English 
home nor plan coming to New Zealand “unless the 
supervision of Fijian affairs [by me] is far more real 
than I imagine it is intended to be. . . .”72 The crux 
of the matter was whether the measures initiated by 
Gordon for the protection of native rights should be 
carried to fruition under his guidance. It was finally 
arranged that he as governor of New Zealand should 
continue to be British consul general and high com- 
missioner for the Western Pacific—at the same time he 
was to be senior member of the council of Fiji. Con- 
sequently Gordon decided to accept the governorship 
of New Zealand. On October 29 he wrote to his wife: 
“the telegrams I have received seem, on the whole, to 
show that I should retain substantial authority over 
Fiji, and this being so, I shall at least go to Auckland, 
though I confess I do not see how the dual control 
will ever work in practice.” 1” 

The memory of his experience in New Brunswick 
was still green. Gordon confided to his wife that he 
was prepared to hate life in New Zealand. He loathed 
the prospect of much formal routine with no real power, 
and he dreaded having to spend his time in vulgar 
colonial society.?° 

Gladstone was of the opinion that he had done “My 
dear Arthur” a good turn. He very soon learned 
otherwise. Gordon’s Jeremiads from New Zealand 
were pitched in an even higher key than those from 
New Brunswick and Mauritius. Gladstone then sought 
to aid his distressed friend. Gordon was offered Ja- 





7 Letter to Lady Gordon, April 28, 1880. Jbid., 283. 

8 Tbid., 343. 

9Selborne to Gordon, reporting conversations with Glad- 
stone, letters of July 24 and August 11, 1880. Jbid., 441, 443. 

10 Knaplund, Paul, Sir Arthur Gordon and New Zealand, 
1880-1882, Pacific Hist. Rev. 28: 157, May, 1959. 

11 Gordon, Fiji 4: 429. 

12 Tbhid., 474. 

13 Letters of September 15 and October 2, 1880. Jbid., 464. 
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maica—a post he had desired earlier—but this was re- 
jected, in part because he would be expected to restore 
representative government to that colony. 

Gordon was frustrated in his efforts to protect the 
Maoris against the rapacity of colonists. With a great 
sigh of relief he quit New Zealand when he had served 
only about half the time generally allotted governors 
of that colony. 

In a minor way Gordon was associated with Samoan 
disputes of the early eighties, and as an authority on 
questions pertaining to Oceania and as Gladstone’s 
close personal friend he helped block Queensland’s 
attempt to annex eastern New Guinea in 1883."* 
Neither as guardian of Fijians nor as high commissioner 
for the Western Pacific was Gordon able to ward off 
European seizure of Pacific islands. | 


GORDON TO GLADSTONE 
Nasova 


17 — 6. 80 


I must write one line of congratulations ;—not on 
your resumption of your old post, for, as regards your 
own personal comfort, I wish you had been free to 
escape that burden;—not even on the triumph of a 
good cause, for that would be superfluous ;—but on 
Herbert’s great and marked success which must have 
given you and Mrs. Gladstone unmingled pleasure.’*® 
[P. S.] I think you all the greater for foregoing the 
greatness which would have attached to you out of 
office :—a clumsily worded and rather Irish sentence, 
but you will understand my meaning. 

Bishop John Selwyn is staying here. I like him 
much. Inferior in some ways to his father, he is in 
one respect, I think, his superior: he is far simpler & 
less self conscious.’® 





GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
10 Downing Street 
September 8, 1880 


I thank you for your kind congratulations, and I 
am heartily glad that, so soon after his accession to 
office, Lord Kimberley has been able to make a pro- 
posal which I hope will be satisfactory to you as re- 
gards your own position. 

You will not, I hope, remain too long expatriated ; 
but I say this with little personal interest as politician, 
for my career will in all likelihood have ended before 


14 Knaplund, Paul, Sir Arthur Gordon on New Guinea, Hist. 
Studies Australia and New Zealand 7: 328-333, November, 
1956. 

15 The Liberals won the general election of 1880, and on 
April 23 Gladstone undertook the task of forming a new gov- 
ernment. Morley, Gladstone 2: 626-631. Herbert Gladstone 
was elected to Parliament from Leeds without opposition. 

16 John Richardson Selwyn (1844-1898), bishop of Melanesia, 
1877-1890. He was the son of George Augustus Selwyn (1809- 
1878), bishop of New Zealand, 1841-1868, and of Lichfield, 
1868-1878. 
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you can be thinking of taking a part at home in public 
affairs... . 


Mrs. GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
Hawarden Castle 


September 17, 1880. 


How much has happened since we parted from you. 
Mary will have written fully, and I know my husband 
has done so; but from myself, I want to tell you I have 
entered into all your anxieties, toil, and self-denial, 
and now I hope and trust you are pleased with the new 
position. 

Your wife will have told you how glad I feel, too, 
that now she will have her turn of work to do to help 
you, as regards Representation. She has been very 
good and patient during this most trying separation. 
I wish you the best blessings, success in your work, 
and the happiness of feeling what good you can do in a 
larger sphere... . 


GorDON TO GLADSTONE 
Private & Confidential 
Wellington 
3. 9. 81. 


... I congratulate you . . . on having adhered firmly 
(as I was sure you would do) to what you felt to be 
just in regard to the Transvaal in spite of very strong 
temptation, and very plausible excuses, to do other- 
wise. Having settled the Transvaal, there remains 
Cyprus. My prescription for that is that you should 
make it independant, guaranteeing its neutrality—, or 
putting it under the nominal suzerainty, and make me 
Prince of it! 

(That is, unfortunately, a vision; but, seriously I 
should indeed rejoice to escape from my present posi- 
tion, which is not a whit less repugnant, I may almost 
say abhorrent, to me, than it was at the first moment 
when I reluctantly, assumed it. How useless and idle 
the position of a “governor” of one of these colonies 
now is, I despair of getting anyone at home fully to 
understand. What you will, however, I think, thor- 
oughly understand, is the shame and reluctance with 
which I take several thousands a year for doing nothing. 
I felt no scruple in taking a large salary in Fiji, for 
I considered that I earned it; but here I never receive 
my pay without a sensation of humiliation.) 

I was not without hope that I might have been sent 
to Madras; but at the same time I thoroughly under- 
stand Lord Hartingtons reluctance to see me there.’ 
He does not know me;—I quite agree with him that 
Colonial Governments, (especially constitutional ones ), 


17 As governor of Fiji, Gordon had returned to the colonial 
treasury £2,000 of his £5,000 a year salary. 

18 Spencer Compton Cavendish (1833-1908), Marquess of 
Hartington and later eighth Duke of Devonshire, was secre- 
tary of state for India, 1880-1882. Gordon’s statement con- 
cerning Madras is incorrect. On September 15 he told his 
wife that Madras was unacceptable because of climate. 
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are not a good preparation for Indian employment ;— 
and there is, at the present moment, an ex-Colonial and 
Governor at Bombay. I confess, however, considering 
the case of Lord Harris, Sir William Denison, Sir 
Philip Wodehouse,’® and others, I was not prepared 
to find colonial employment looked on as an absolute 
disqualification, or to regard it, as George Lefevre tells 
me I must, as an “shutting the door” to all future hope 
of Indian employment, to which I have long looked as 
the natural termination of my public life—I was all 
the more unprepared for it, because, in only the last 
letter I had had from Lefevre, he had indulged in spec- 
ulations as to my being one day, Governor General! 


GLADSTONE TO GORDON 


Hawarden Castle, Chester 
Nov. 18. 81 


I hastily telegraphed to you in concert with Kimber- 
ley, the expression of a hope that you would accept 
the Gov[ernmen]t of Jamaica. 

Cyprus also would do very well for you, or rather 
you for it, but unfortunately the man does not wish to 
go, and it would be a violent measure to evict him.?° 

The condition of Jamaica is a sore reproach to us. 
It is, what the Ionian Islands were, a confession of 
failure and a discredit to our political genius, which I 
take to be in a general way one of the greatest gifts of 
the nation. 

To hardly any man would I look with so sanguine 
a hope as to you for the successful handling of the 
case of that island: and by successful handling I mean 
getting rid at once or eventually of the despotic prin- 
ciple on which it is now governed. 

I need not I think say more on this subject. On 
others I might say much, for life is very full, and gets 
fuller every day. But I now find my post a very ex- 
hausting operation. 

Let me thank you however for what you have said 
of the proceedings of the present Government. Upon 
the whole I think our work over-sea has progressed 
beyond expectation; and so far as our mission was to 
undo the deeds of the former Government it may be 
said to be accomplished. The equilibrium of our 
finances is also as I hoped restored. Trade has on 
the whole improved and revenue will follow slowly. 

Other special occasions have come upon us: the case 
of Ireland, and the impotence of the House of Com- 
mons unelastic present orders of procedure. 

In the first of these progress has been made, though 
we are as yet far from being easy. The second is 
likely to supply the earliest work of the coming session. 


19 Sir William Denison, lieutenant governor of Van Diemen’s 
Land, 1846-1854, New South Wales, 1854-1861, and Madras, 
1861-1866. Sir Philip Wodehouse (1811-1887), governor of 
British Guiana, 1854-1861, the Cape Colony, 1861-1870, and 
Bombay, 1872-1877. 

20 General Sir Robert Biddulph (1835-1918), commander-in- 
chief and high commissioner in Cyprus, 1879-1886. 
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Under any circumstances a reform of this kind must be 
arduous. In this case it will probably be more en- 
tangled, perhaps more exasperated, by Northcote’s de- 
plorable want of manhood which places him under the 
command of his tail.** 

For myself I look forward with an intense desire, 
and with some amount of measurable hope, to getting 
out of office for good, when the specialities, which 
have brought and kept me in, are disposed of. 

Independently of more rest, it is plain to me that 
greater issues, in relation to the welfare of the human 
race, than any with which Parliaments can deal, are 
now pending: and I long for some leisure to weigh 
these issues. 

I inclose a letter from Mary ** and I trust to her 
informing you on matters domestic and personal. 


GORDON TO GLADSTONE 
Wellington 
6. 1. 82. 


Now that you are again Prime Minister I feel great 
diffidence and reluctance in asking you to see or speak 
to any one who I may nevertheless think you would 
not be sorry to see. It is a liberty I hesitate to take. 

I think however I may make an exception in favour 
of Admiral Wilson who has been Commodore on this 
station for the last three years and who I am really 
anxious should see you.** 

Lord Northbrook ** will tell you that he is one of the 
finest officers in the service, and I can tell you how very 
cordially we have worked together and how entirely 
agreed we are in our views of the state of things in 
the Western Pacific—and a very unsatisfactory state 
of things it is. 

If you still give breakfasts, ask him to one some day, 
and talk to him for ten minutes, about Fiji, and the 
Australian station. That is all I ask, and you will 
not I am sure regret it. 


GORDON TO GLADSTONE 
Private 
Wellington, N. Z. 
21. 1. 8&2. 


I am truly reluctant to add even a page to the mass 
of paper which the post daily brings you. Neverthe- 
less, I must thank you for your most kind letter of 
the | November 18, 1881]. 

Certainly, you have, in less than two years, undone 


21For troubles of Gladstone’s second administration, see 
Magnus, Gladstone, 282-330, and Morley, Gladstone 3: 1-187. 
Sir Stafford Henry Northcote, later first Earl of Iddesleigh 
(1818-1887), leader of the Conservatives in the House of Com- 
mons, 1880-1885. 

22 Mary Gladstone, later Mrs. Drew (1847-1927). 

23 Rear-Admiral George Knyvet Wilson. 

24 Thomas George Baring, first Earl of Northbrook (1826- 
1904), governor general of India, 1872-1876; first lord of the 
admiralty, 1880-1884. 
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more of what was wrong, and done more of what is 
right, both at home and abroad, than the most sanguine 
could have anticipated; but what I think must give 
others who love you, (and undoubtedly gives me,) the 
greatest cause for exultation, is the stamp of nobleness 
and straightforwardness which marks all the acts of 
your government :—so different from the shuffling and 
trickery of a few years back!—But while I congratu- 
late you on your great success, I must add that I shall 
still more heartily congratulate you on your escape from 
office, should you ever succeed in accomplishing it. 
Whether you will ever be able to accomplish it, without 
the usual aid of an adverse vote of the House of Com- 
mons, I confess seems to me doubtful. Obligations to 
colleagues, whose position must be seriously weakened 
by your leaving them, will make it difficult; and ques- 
tions which, when raised, you can hardly help. dealing 
with yourself, have an awkward way of cropping up 
before those already in hand have been disposed of. 
Still, in spite of obstacles, I hope, with all my heart, 
that you may contrive to give effect to your wishes, 
for I am sure your doing so will form the fittest and 
noblest termination of your official career, and I most 
thoroughly agree in the opinion that far graver issues 
than any with which Parliament can deal are calling 
imperatively for consideration. 

To a great extent, I feel as you do with regard to 
the history of our dealings with Jamaica, and I believe 
that institutions might, without very much difficulty, 
be contrived for the island, which would afford it a 
considerable amount of practical self government. But, 
I am, I think, bound to add that, so far as my knowl- 
edge of the West Indies in general, and of Jamaica in 
particular, enables me to judge, I fear it would not, at 
the present moment, be either practicable, or expedient, 
to restore the old parliamentary government, or to es- 
tablish a new one more closely resembling that of other 
colonies possessing parliamentary institutions. The 
Constitution as it existed before 1866 was one full of 
anomalies, which, when once destroyed, could hardly 
be revived; and responsible government of the freer 
type,—(as understood here, for example,)—would, | 
am afraid, have very different results in Jamaica from 
those which attend it in a colony where the people are 
mainly of one stock, and have all many interests in 
common. 

If, by restrictions of the franchise, or other manipula- 
tion of the suffrage, the whites obtained the control of 
Parliament, the blacks would be worse off than Irish 
Roman Catholics were under the Irish Parliaments of 
George I. If, (as is far more probable,) the negro 
majority of the population ruled the Legislature, the 
position of the whites would be that of the Protestant 
English under James II’s Irish Parliament of 1689. 
Moreover, the Coolie Immigrants, whom we have in- 
troduced and are bound to protect, could not expect 
fair treatment either from the negroes, who hate them, 
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as interlopers, and cheapeners of labour, or from the 
whites, who regard them as mere cultivating machines. 

Community of interest, (which I understand is cer- 
tainly increasing,) will, I confidently trust, produce, at 
no distant day, community of feeling, but, at present, 
there is, I apprehend, an entire absence of that homo- 
geneousness, that national or patriotic spirit, some 
degree, at least, of which is essential to the beneficial 
working of a Parliament at home, whether a man is a 
Liberal or a Conservative, he is, before all things, an 
Englishman. The intensity of race feeling in a Creole, 
whether white or black, would never be in the least 
modified by the reflection that he was a native of 
Jamaica. A Parliament, the members of which were, 
with few exceptions, animated by the vindictive pas- 
sions, and prepared for the unruly conduct, which with 
us distinguish only a small number of Irish members, 
would be more likely to destroy than to promote the 
welfare of the Colony. It is very sad that it should 
be so, but if it indeed be the case, as I fear it is, it 
would only do mischief to shut ones eyes to the fact 
that it is so. 

You pay me a very great, but I fear an undeserved, 
compliment, when you say that you could trust the 
handling of this question to me with confidence. All 
my “gifts” such as they are, are those of a despotic, 
and not of a constitutional ruler. How I wish the 
Sultan would make me Governor of Armenia, or the 
new Borneo Company give me charge of their strangely 
acquired dominions ! *° 

But a wish expressed by you has for me much of 
the force of a command, and if, when I reach England, 
I find the exchange is still desired, it is very probable 
that I shall acquiesce, though I should prefer to occupy 
myself for some time with my father’s memoirs. I 
shall not, however, return quite so soon as I expected. 
My leave of absence is not as necessary on account of 
my private affairs as it had appeared to be, and if I 
were to avail myself of it, without a fresh reference 
home, I might be accused of doing so under false pre- 
tences. But I still hope to arrive before the end of 
the session, and I am as eager as ever to get away from 
hence. The year I have spent in New Zealand has 
been the most miserable of my life, and if I had not 
firmly set myself to bear manfully whatever comes, I 
should be a prey to a species of despair.”* 

But I have already taken up too much of your time. 
[P. S.] I was riding through the country the other day, 
and coming on a collection of new houses in a wild 
district, asked the name of the place? I was answered 
“Gladstone.”—There are now, I fancy, towns called 
after you in all parts of the world where the English 
language is spoken. I know of fwo in the United 
States and probably there are more there. 





oa British North Borneo Company, first chartered in 


26 See note 10. 
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GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
10 Downing Street, Whitehall 
March 15. 82 


I received your interesting letter of January [21] 
today and, as there appears from what you say of your 
movements to be time to catch you before you set out 
homewards, I send a short reply. 

1. I am very glad you are satisfied as to the modify- 
ing and undoing work which at the Election it became 
the special mission of the present Government to ac- 
complish. 

2. Two other special works have come upon us: Ire- 
land, and the reform of business in the House of 
Commons. 

3. As to Ireland, the state of things has been fearful, 
but, thank God, it is mending. 

4. The reform of business in Parliament—has grown 
into dimensions such as before the present Parliament 
I should have thought incredible. This has been 
brought about mainly by two causes; the exasperated 
hostility of the Irish, and the passage of the Tories into 
opposition, for the unscrupulousness generated and 
made habitual under the régime of Lord Beaconsfield 
has affected many of them and terribly aggravated the 
indirect and latent modes of Opposition. This question 
is now, for the time, the Alpha and Omega of politics. 

5. I recognize the great force of what you say as to 
my retirement, but I cling fast to the idea of stopping 
with my fifty years. 

6. What you say as to Jamaica*’ is also full of 
force and the footing on which you place your own re- 
lation to it seems to me altogether reasonable—You 
will judge, & will I believe judge well and wisely, as 
to the still greater question of your quitting public life: 
I will not say I shall congratulate you if you do it, 
but at any rate I shall not condole. 


Miss Mary GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
10 Downing Street, Whitehall 
15 May. 82 


I do not know how to direct to you, so that this 
will probably never reach you—But my Father is 
anxious you should receive his warmest thanks for 
your telegram wh[ich] he received on his return from 
Chatsworth last Friday,?* he wished you to know that 
they were all really better than could have been hoped. 

I can tell you rather more as I went there for most 
of last week, & left Chatsworth on Sat[urday] with 


27 Knaplund, in The Americas 15: 351-359. 

28 Chatsworth was the ancestral home of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish (1836-1882), chief secretary for Ireland. Caven- 
dish was murdered in Phoenix Park, Dublin, May 6, 1882. 
Gladstone attended his funeral at Chatsworth, May 11. The 
widow, Lucy Cavendish née Lyttelton, was Mrs. Gladstone’s 
favorite niece. Battiscombe, Mrs. Gladstone, 117, 183-187; 
Masterman, Lucy, ed., Mary Gladstone her diaries and letters, 
249-251, New York, E. P. Dutton, 1930; Morley, Gladstone 3:, 
66-70; Hammond, Gladstone and Irish nation, 281-286. 
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Lucy & went with her to Oxford. She is so wonder- 
ful, & her whole behaviour one of such divine courage 
& gentleness that she seems to have given strength to 
all others concerned in this terrible tragedy. My 
parents as you may think seemed [illeg.] down at first, 
but I think they are well, & have been comforted & 
upheld in many blessed ways. I feel we shall see you 
probably as soon as this letter or before it could reach 
you, so I will not now tell you more. 


GORDON TO GLADSTONE 
Private 
Christchurch [N. Z.] 
6. 5. 82. 


I cannot tell you how much pleased and surprised I 
was by your letter of the 15th March. I had not ex- 
pected that you would take the trouble to reply to my 
letter of January, and I believe my gratitude would now 
best be shewn by not troubling you with another letter. 
But I must just thank you,—and that very warmly,— 
for your kindness in writing, amid all your work & 
worry. 

I have no wish yet to quit public life, if I see reason 
to think that I can be of any use in it, nor do I by any 
means refuse to go to Jamaica, if I see my way to doing 
so.—But I own it is not what I desire, and I think I 
might be more useful elsewhere. Whenever Herbert, 
—(Robert Herbert I mean not your son Herbert )— 
retires from the C.O., I presume that Meade will have 
established claims to succeed him in the Under Secre- 
taryship which will be irresistible. Were it otherwise, 
I think I might be useful in a position which has, I 
think, never been filled by any one having a practical 
acquaintance with Crown C[olonies], which afford the 
greater part of its work to the C[olonial] O[ffice]. 

I rejoice to hear that things have really begun to 
mend in Ireland. You have, I think, been treated with 
horrible ingratitude in that country. Surely there 
never was a Government so filled with sincerely benevo- 
lent intentions towards it, and never were benevolent in- 
tentions so ill requited! I read with great pleasure 
two speeches of Selbornes, one last year, and one this, 
(in opposing the Lords Committee;) as well as your 
own great speech; and I have no misgivings as to the 
Irish Land Law.*°—I wonder if I shall shock you very 
much, if I say that I am gradually inclining to the be- 
lief that we must admit the Union to have been a 
failure? I think the statesmen of 1800 were quite justi- 
fied in effecting it. The Union with Scotland was then 
little older than the Union with Ireland is now, and 
it had been perfectly successful. They had every right 
to anticipate that the measure which had answered so 
well in one case would succeed equally in the other. 
For ten or twenty years, matters were, I think, really 
bettered by the Union; but for the last sixty years no 


*9 [bid., 240-262. 
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progress at all in welding the people of the two coun- 
tries together seems to have been made. And what a 
perpetual source of legislative embarrassment & execu- 
tive weakness the presence of the Irish element in 
Parliament has been!—Was England in the eyes of 
foreign states, or in all that constitutes national strength, 
less one before 1801 than it has been since? 

I hope very soon now to leave New Zealand. I have 
been profoundly disgusted by the treatment of the 
Maoris. Te Whiti & Tohu *° who have been in prison 
for six months are now to be proceeded against by a 
sort of act of attainder ; there being literally no evidence 
of any breach of law on their part. Their real crime 
is their resolute determination to retain the land on 
which they lived, and the justice of their claim to which 
the government studiously prevents from coming before 
a Court of Law. 

I am not satisfied with the working of Parliamentary 

institutions where, as in this Colony, there are no dis- 
tinct political parties, and their places are taken by 
“rings’—the Banks,—the Steamship Companies,—the 
Run Holders, and the Land Jobbers. We have also 
here a curious illustration of the way in which a nom- 
inally free press may become a mere party tool. Al- 
most every newspaper in New Zealand is mortgaged to 
one and the same firm of solicitors, and the mot d’ordre 
is enforced throughout the land on pain of fore- 
closure.™. . . 
P. S. May 14.—I wrote the above some days ago, 
and before the telegraph had brought us news of the 
terrible event of the previous evening [the murder of 
Lord Frederick Cavendish]. Profoundly shocked as I 
am by the assassination itself, I am, I confess, chiefly 
moved (personally) by the thought of the terrible shock 
which the intelligence must have caused you, and Mrs. 
Gladstone; and by sympathy for poor Lady Frederick. 
—My ministers have refused—why I know not,—to 
follow the example of those of Victoria, in telegraphing 
to you. I have ventured to do so myself, and you will 
not, I trust, deem intrusive the sympathy of deep and 
long existing affection—You will more than ever need 
strength to bear the toils of your high post. May God 
grant it to you, and all other blessings with it. 


Mrs. GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
10 Downing Street, Whitehall 
July 13th [1882] 


A few lines I must write, to thank you heartily for 
your welcome letter—sympathy from dear & valued 


30 Te Whiti Orongomai (1831-1907), influential Maori leader 


. who sought to protect his people against the encroachment of 


white settlers. Associated with him was his brother-in-law, 
Tohu Kakahi, whose date of birth is uncertain. He died in 
1907, a few months before-Te Whiti. Irvine, R. F., and O. T. 
J. Alpers, The progress of New Zealand in the century, 301- 
306, London, W. and R. Chambers Ltd., 1902. 

31 See note 10. 
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friends are [sic] very precious. Yet it was one of 
those trials coming in such awful abruptness—wh| ich] 
might entirely crush one—but the noble example of her 
[Lady Lucy Cavendish] so suddenly called upon to 
give up her all & the feeling that no one could be 
thought of but her this gave strength—we went in- 
stantly to her—I will give you one instance of special 
Heroism hardly had she borne the first awful shock 
when leaning upon my Husband she broke forth with 
these unselfish & striking words “dear Uncle William 
do not grieve that you sent him you did right & he 
was right to go.—” * 

Well my dear Arthur 9 weeks have now passed— 
she is well & she is Angelic I can only express it thus 
—& my Husband who all through has helped our dear 
Child is himself helped by the Almighty hand—He is 
not only well but as energetic & powerful as ever! I 
believe this is not a wifes feeling: but is that of Judges! 

You should have seen him in the H. of Commons 
in the midst of Ireland difficulties only as to two fires 
seizing a moment to creep into Egyptian matters whilst 
actually holding a Cabinet close by in his room!!! & 
yet he was kept calm & up to it all thus between two 
running fires! Our life is indeed stirring with pros- 
pects of difficulties growing much up (I fear for a long 
day yet to come). We are likely to sit here till August 
then an October session,—For the necessary considera- 
tion of bills. 

I turn now to your concerns—We are very sorry to 
hear from you how miserable you have felt——my Hus- 
band w[oul]d have endeavoured to write had it not 
been for such pressure, he sends his love & tells me 

. . to say that you know all his feelings about you 
happily. We look forward to seeing you meanwhile 
& a little conversation will be worth many letters. How 
delightful to think of your coming to peaceful Ha- 
warden. I can give you a good account of my Husband 
—he neither flags [in] body or mind yet, but how far 
this g[rea]t anxiety & tension will go on & tell remains 
to be seen. All the prayers offered up this is his 
g|rea]t comfort & support. 


July 15, 1882 


I close this hurried letter in the midst of Egypt 
anxieties—much to be deeply thankful for as regards 
our Government action & the splendid conduct of our 
Sailors... .—My Husband continues well——The 
prospect of Separation from Bright is trying! So good 
a friend with such fine [illeg.] points—“While there 
is life—but I fear he has quite made up his mind. . . . * 


32 An excellent sketch of this remarkable woman can be 
found in Notestein, Wallace, English folk a book of character, 
23-50, New York, Harcourt Brace, 1938. 

33 Reference is to the bombardment by a British fleet of the 
forts at Alexandria, July 11, 1882. Bright resigned his govern- 
ment post (the chancellorship of the Duchy of Lancaster) in 
protest against this action. Magnus, Gladstone, 290; Morley, 
Gladstone 3: 80-86. 
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GORDON TO GLADSTONE 
Private 
Government House, Sydney 
Sept. 18, 1882. 


I have been detained here a month by quarantine, 
on account of a suspected case of small pox on board 
the steamer in which I came here. 

I should otherwise have been nearly in England by 
this time, and should have waited to congratulate you 
orally, instead of by letter, on the great success which 
todays telegrams show to have attended the operations 
in Egypt. 

No one will have regretted their necessity more than 
yourself, and I most heartily congratulate you on their 
triumphant close.** 

My visit to Fiji has been a most interesting one. 
The two chief impressions that I have derived from it 
are the wonderfully rapid growth of sugar cultivation 
there, and the complete success of my native policy in 
the once turbulent mountain regions of Fiji.—I am well 
satisfied with its success elsewhere; but there,—where 
it has had fewer influences at work to counteract it, the 
manner in which it has converted tribes perpetually at 
strife into orderly peaceable communities, is sufficient 
to give me cause for great thankfulness at having been 
permitted to be the instrument of at least one really 
useful piece of work in my life, however little else I may 
have done. . 





GoRDON TO GLADSTONE 
Private 
The Red House, Ascot 
14. 12. 82. 


. . And now let me add my poor little offering to the 
mighty stream of congratulation which has, for the last 
day or two, poured in upon you.—I have had, during 
the last ten days, two great pleasures: the one, the 
recognition of the Chancellor’s services, and the won- 
derful unanimity and absence of envy or detraction 
with which it has been regarded: the other, the homage 
paid to you.** But my congratulations will be all the 
warmer, and my pleasure the more complete, when I 
write to felicitate you on your resignation. 

How far you can retire with due regard to public 
interests I cannot pretend to have the slightest means 
of judging, and, as you know, I am very sensible of 
the enormous difficulties which obligations to colleagues, 
and the overlapping of public questions, throw in the 
way, but I shall indeed rejoice when you see it to be 
possible, without injury to the State, to enter on the 
enjoyment of your thrice earned leisure.—I cannot bear 


34 This refers to the defeat of the Egyptians by Sir Garnet, 
later Lord, Wolseley, at Tel-el-Kebir, September 13, 1882. 
Ibid., 83. 

35 Qn December 13 Gladstone celebrated a political jubilee. 
Fifty years earlier he had been elected to the House of Com- 
mons from Newark. Selborne, the lord chancellor, was ad- 
vanced in the peerage from baron to earl. 
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the thought of your being “turned out” of office, the 
last time you quit it; and, still less, that of your being 
made to toil on to the last, in the feverish life of political 
eife.... 


GORDON TO GLADSTONE 
Private 
The Red House, Ascot, Berks. 
20. 4. 83. 


You know how anxious I am not to abuse the priv- 
ilege I possess in being allowed to write to you, and 
that I never avail myself of it without thinking first 
whether I can avoid doing so. On the present occa- 
sion, my intimate connection with the localities con- 
cerned will, I think, afford in your eyes a sufficient 
reason for my expression of a most earnest hope that 
you will not be induced, without very careful con- 
sideration, to consent to the suggested appropriation 
of New Guinea by the Colony of Queensland.** 

Two distinct questions are raised by this proposal, 
to both of which I should be disposed to return a 
decidedly negative answer. They are these: shall the 
Sovereignty of the Queen be extended to New Guinea 
at all: and, if it is, shall the island form part of the 
Colony of Queensland? 

I object altogether to the proposed annexations. 
To assume, (unasked), the sovereignty of several mil- 
lions of savage and semi-civilized natives, seems to me 
undesirable ; because, (as L[or|d Derby in former days 
phrased it,) England has already black subjects enough ; 
—it seems to me somewhat immoral; because we shall, 
without the consent of these people, take from them 
their independance, & I fear, (as I will subsequently 
shew,) other, and perhaps even dearer, rights ;—it 
seems to [me] impolitic; because, no consent having 
been given, it is probable that there will, at some places, 
be resistance to the authority assumed,—a resistance 
which will be styled “rebellion,” and suppressed by 
force; and it seems to me unfortunate at the present 
moment; as absolutely shutting our mouths in the way 
of remonstrance, or even remark, as to the proceedings 
of France in the way of annexation. 

But even if, in spite of these obvious objections, it 
were thought necessary for political reasons with which 
I am unacquainted, (such as the apprehension that the 
island might be seized by some other power, or the 
belief that it was required by Australian public opinion, ) 
that New Guinea should be taken possession of by the 
Crown, I should still more earnestly protest against 
its being placed under the control of the government 
of Queensland, than which I can hardly conceive any 
government more unfit for such a task. 

I am aware that plausible reasons may be urged in 
favour of such a course. It will be said that by adopting 
it the Imperial government will escape the necessity for 
any expenditure whatever on the new acquisition, and 





36 See note 14. 
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also all responsibility for its future management. I 
take liberty to question both propositions. I do not 
think we should be able to avoid expense of an Imperial 
character; and as the annexation cannot be effected 
without the fiat of the Imperial Gov[ernmen|]t, I be- 
lieve it would be morally responsible for all that fol- 
lowed from granting it—But even admitting that we 
did escape future expense and responsibility, the grant 
itself would be one in my opinion little creditable to us. 

In the crowd of great questions which press on the 

attention of the Cabinet, the true proportions of this 
particular one may well be overlooked, but it is no 
trifle. I should doubt whether many members of the 
government fully realize that New Guinea has a terri- 
tory equal in length to a line drawn from London to 
Constantinople, and that its people are numbered by 
millions—I doubt also, whether many members of the 
government have had such opportunities as I have had 
for forming an opinion with regard to the unfitness of 
the Colony of Queensland for the task it is proposed 
to assign to it—In no case do I think the rule of a 
vast native population can be safely entrusted to a 
small and, for the most part, ignorant, and selfish oli- 
garchy, of another race, having interests directly op- 
posed to those of the natives themselves ; but there is a 
special unfitness in the case of Queensland, chiefly due, 
I think, to three causes. 
1. The Aborigines of Queensland are of the lowest and 
most degraded type of savages,——nomadic, barbarous, 
without laws, property, or agriculture. The natives of 
New Guinea, though of very various character, are for 
the most part of a very different description. They 
are agricultural communities, living on large, settled, 
and well built villages, cultivating land, and jealously 
guarding their proprietary rights in it. I have now be- 
fore me a letter from Admiral Wilson, in which, de- 
scribing his visit to the town of Kalo, he says “the 
houses are exceedingly well built on platforms 12 or 
14 feet from the ground and are sometimes 30 ft. high 
and 100 ft. long. The houses are surrounded by pretty 
gardens, and the town is: laid out in streets. The 
country round about is very fertile and covered with 
plantations.” 

But, to the Queenslander, his own blacks supply the 
idea of “the nigger” generally, and the extension of the 
boundaries of the Colony would necessarily imply the 
extension of its laws, which, with regard to native 
matters, are singularly unfitted to such a population as 
that of New Guinea, whatever may be the case as re- 
gards Australian blacks. No right in the soil is recog- 
nized in the native, and when, about three years ago, 
the whole of the islands along the south coast of New 
Guinea were, almost silently, appropriated by Queens- 
land, the first act of the gov[ernmen]t was to advertize 
them for sale at five shillings an acre wholly regardless 
of the fact that they were the homes & property of 
many hundreds of natives. I need not say that the 
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“very fertile’ country above spoken of will be the 
object of covetousness, nor that the expropriation of 
the natives will hardly be accomplished without very 
grave complications. Again: the evidence, or state- 
ment, of a native, is, in all circumstances, absolutely 
excluded from all Courts of justice in Queensland. Any 
set of white ruffians, true to one another, can commit 
any atrocity on natives with absolute impunity. This 
is bad enough as regards Queensland itself, but are we 
deliberately to extend such impunity to the vast regions 
of New Guinea?—At present, white men committing 
offences there are amenable to the High Commissioners 
Court, in which native testimony 7s admissible. 

2. The habit of regarding natives as vermin, to be 
cleared off the face of the earth, has given to the average 
Queenslander a tone of brutality and cruelty in dealing 
with “blacks” which it is very difficult for any one who 
does not know it, as I do, to realize—I have heard 
men of culture and refinement, of the greatest humanity 
and kindness to their fellow whites, and who when you 
meet them here at home you would pronounce to be in- 
capable of such deeds, talk, not only of the wholesale 
butchery (for the iniquity of that may sometimes be 
disguised from themselves,) but of the individual mur- 
der of natives, exactly as they would talk of a days 
sport, or of having had to kill some troublesome animal. 
—This is not the spirit in which to undertake the gov- 
ernment of native races. 

3. The chief industries of Queensland require black 
labour for their successful prosecution. It is imported 
from various islands & groups in the Pacific. There 
are, at present, restrictions on its introduction; and the 
appointment, by the Colonial Office, a short time since, 
of a Committee of which I am a member, has created 
a not ill founded alarm that the imposition of yet 
more stringent precautions against kidnapping and 
other abuses will be recommended. If New Guinea 
becomes a part of Queensland its vast population will 
become available for “recruitment” without any other 
restrictions than those the Parliament of Queensland 
itself chooses to impose. The labour trade along the 
shores of New Guinea will be a coasting trade, with 
which no Imperial legislation can interfere and no Im- 
perial authority supervise or check.—Whether those 
who are directly interested in the employment of im- 
migrant native labour are those to whom the regulation 
of its introduction can be most fitly committed I need 
not ask. 

These are circumstances which render the govern- 
ment of Queensland specially unfit to exercise dominion 
over native races, especially such as have attained a 
certain stage of semicivilization. 

I should view with great regret any departure in 
this instance from the precedent,—it seems to me a 
most wholesome precedent,—that where large bodies 
of natives, and a small number of whites, are brought 
together their government should be entrusted to an 
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authority directly responsible to the Imperial Gov- 
[ernmen|t & able to bear itself impartially between 
conflicting interests. 

My letter is already too long, and I therefore will 
not dwell upon secondary but not inconsiderable ob- 
jections to Colonial annexations ;—such as the grave 
impropriety of allowing a Colonial gov[ernmen]t to 
force the hand of the Imperial Gov[ernmen]t with re- 
gard to a matter of Imperial policy; the danger that 
if a Colony while yet a Colony, be allowed to annex 
distant possessions beyond the seas, the example may 
prove contagious, (as it is very likely to be in the 
case of New Zealand, which has long cast covetous eyes 
on the Friendly and Navigator groups ;)—or the almost 
certainty that our ships of war will be called on to 
support the Queensland gov[ernmen]t in its probably 
harsh exercise of its new authority, and the great prob- 
ability of collisions between the Dutch officers in New 
Guinea, and the agents of the Colonial Government 
over whom we shall possess no control. 

You are engaged at this moment in the endeavour, 
—and it is an endeavour which commands my heartiest 
and most thorough sympathy,—to extend local self 
government in India :—you are full of a generous sense 
of what we are bound to do for the people of Egypt. 
Will the same hands that are busied about such tasks, 
deliberately make over the millions of New Guinea, 
I will not exactly say to slavery, for that sounds rhetor- 
ical, but to the absolute control of those who will de- 
spise,—use,—and destroy them? 

I do not know that I have ever felt more strongly, 

or more deeply, on any question, and, whether I think 
of you as the foremost statesman of the time, or simply 
as a friend whom I love and venerate, I am equally 
anxious that the consummation of what seems to be an 
iniquity should not be associated with your honored 
name. 
P. S. I have of course expressed my views to L[or]d 
Derby. I have officially (as still High Commissioner) 
a right to expatiate to him on the subject, while to you 
I wish to express myself with the utmost brevity.—I 
merely say this to shew that there is no occasion to 
send this letter to L[or]d Derby to make him aware 
of my views & arguments, and I should much prefer 
your regarding it as purely private and personal, though, 
of course, I do not presume to dictate to you as to the 
use you make of it. 





GoRDON TO GLADSTONE 
The Red House, Ascot, Berks. 
Oct. 8. 83. 


E. Hamilton [Gladstone’s private secretary] sent to 
me the other day, by your desire, some letters about 
New Guinea, and said that he thought you wished me 
to write to you on that subject. I will endeavour to do 
so as shortly as possible. 

The Australian agitation for sweeping annexations 
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in the Pacific is, I believe, to a great extent unreal, meaning by the people the whites, who form two per 


and does not reflect the genuine feeling of the working 
and thinking part of the community. 

In so far as the desire is genuine, it is in a great 
degree due to a real, though unreasonable, fear of the 
influx of criminals into Australia from convict stations, 
which foreign powers may hereafter establish in the 
Pacific, and to a strong jingo feeling, in which a vague 
sentiment that it is a fine thing to extend Australian 
dominion is combined with great ignorance of actual 
facts. But, in addition to those influenced by these 
rather hazy views, are two small but powerful classes, 
who have a direct interest in annexation, and who work 
on the passions and prejudices of those who have none. 
I refer to the sugar growers of the north, and the ship 
owners engaged in what is called the island trade. 
These are both very powerful interests, which every 
Colonial politician will seek to conciliate and propitiate, 
if he can do so without offence to other sections of the 
community. 

There is no need to discuss the propriety of allowing 
any single Colony to effect large annexations; for, if I 
understand you rightly, that is admitted to be impos- 
sible; but, while I perceive that many of the objections 
which preclude the grant to any separate Province of 
Australia of the power to rule distant islands inhabited 
by a native population, would be materially diminished 
in the case of a Federal Australia, I cannot say that I 
think they would be wholly removed. The interests 
of which I have spoken would always exercise a strong 
Parliamentary influence, while the natives would ex- 
ercise none at all; their support would be worth the 
purchase, the natives would have no support to give; 
nor does it admit of question that under even a federal 
Australian government, the control of the affairs of 
each group of islands would certainly in fact,—and, 
probably, in name also,—be placed absolutely in the 
hands of the white settlers who resided there. They 
may be no worse than other men, but they should 
not be exposed to temptations which few men could 
resist. The same principles which forbid our handing 
over the government of the millions of India to the 
small .English community there equally forbid our 
delivering over the millions of the Pacific to a handful 
of men whose interests are too often strongly antag- 
onistic to those of the people over whom they would 
exercise absolute control. 

A very instructive comment, both on the motives with 
which annexation is desired, and the probable results 
with which it would be attended, is to be found in an 
agitation recently commenced for the annexation of 
Fiji to New Zealand. The Fiji settlers who ask for 
it do so on the openly avowed ground that native in- 
terests would in that event not be considered as they 
now are; and the New Zealand politicians who respond 
to the appeal, do so on the ground that the government 
of Fiji should be in the hands of the “people” of Fiji— 


cent of the whole population, and utterly ignoring the 
ninety eight per cent who form the real people of Fiji, 
& who are already exercising considerable powers of 
local self government, which it is the avowed object of 
the settlers to take from them! 

But, strongly as I am opposed to annexation, I am 
bound to admit that some more efficient steps than have 
yet been taken for the control of British subjects in 
the Pacific & also for their protection, appear to be 
inevitable. 

White men have settled in some numbers in many 
of the groups, large acquisitions of land have been made, 
and trade and intercourse of all kinds has rapidly in- 
creased, and is yet more rapidly increasing. In 1865, 
Queensland sent to the Islands 2 vessels with a total 
crew of 15 men and an aggregate tonnage of 123 tons. 
Ten years later she sent 51 vessels of 8,603 tons burden 
and a crew of 522 to the same places. In 1865, New 
Zealand sent 24 vessels, of 2886 tons, and 212 men. 
In 1875 she sent 132 vessels and 2,116 men tonnage 50,- 
000. In New South Wales the increase has been much 
the same. These figures are in themselves enough to 
shew how much the condition of the Pacific has altered 
in a very few years. 

3ut I believe that, for the present, the High Com- 
mission furnishes all the requisite machinery for exert- 
ing as much control over British subjects on the one 
hand, and influence over natives on the other, as it 
is at present desirable to exercise or assume. The 
organization of the High Commission is, however, sus- 
ceptible of much improvement and I hope it may be 
found possible to carry out some of the recommenda- 
tions which will be contained in the Report of the 
Committee over which I am now presiding. 

Forgive me if I seem dogmatical. It is the result 
of an effort to be brief. Of course I could largely de- 
velope and support by argument & illustration every 
proposition I have laid down in this letter. 


GoRDON TO GLADSTONE 
Private 
The Red House, Ascot, Berks. 
Nov. 4, 83. 


Although partings are always unpleasant and al- 
though my visit to Hawarden could not under any cir- 
cumstances have been for more than one night I 
greatly regret not having had it [in] my power to catch 
even that glimpse of you before leaving for Ceylon. 

2. The Chancellor has been here for some days,*” and 
was to my great delight very strong on the subject of 
the piratical character of the New Guinea filibustering 
expedition. I do trust you will be firm in the repression 
of such schemes. 

3. I thought you seemed a little incredulous when on 
behalf of my profession I objected to the bestowal of 


37 Lord Selborne. 
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the highest class of the “Colonial” Order on diplo- 
matists who have no Colonial service, & who are of 
so inferior a grade as to have no hope of the Bath. I 
think it is therefore worth noting that the G.C.M.G.** 
has been given to Sir Drummond Wolff Commissioner 
in Bulgaria, Sir Charles Wyke Minister at Copen- 
hagen, Sir something Wood, Consul at Tunis, and to 
some other second chop F[oreign] O[ffice] servants, 
while though Lord Lyons and Lord Ampthill are cer- 
tainly not liable to the charge of being second rate, their 
services have been in no respect Colonial, and if the 
leading men of the Diplomatic Service are to cumulate 
the Bath and the GCMG, I do not see why the leading 
men of the Colonial Service are not to do the same, 
unless on the supposition, which is precisely what I 
object to, that the Colonial Service is a distinctly in- 
ferior one.*°—I do not think very much of precedent 
in this matter for the same argument rigidly applied 
would have kept Indian officers from receiving the 
3ath. They were long held to be ineligible, but the 
disqualification had been removed many years before 
the Company’s reign ended. 

4. There is also one other word I wished to say on the 
question of honours for I think that did the idea occur 
to you, you would probably at once reject it, as I 
should have done till very recently, on the ground that 
I could not afford it. But I wish you to know, should 
it occur to you on leaving office or at any other time 
to confer a peerage for Colonial services that I could 
now accept one without imprudence, and should will- 
ingly do so.—I don’t say such an idea is likely to occur 
to you, and you will never orally or in writing know 
me refer again to the subject, but if it did you need 
not reject it on that ground.*®. . . 


X. CEYLON, 1883-1890 


[The governorship of Ceylon, an appointment Gor- 
don had long desired, came to him in 1883. At first he 
was enthusiastic about his new post,’ but in less than a 
year he became discouraged and wished he were else- 
where. Anxious to improve the economic and social 
conditions of Ceylon, Gordon lamented that lack of 
money prevented him from effecting much needed 
reforms.? 


38 Knight of the Grand Cross of St. Michael and St. George. 

39 Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, G.C.M.G., 1878; Sir Charles 
Wyke (1815-1897), minister to Copenhagen, 1866-1881, and to 
Portugal, 1881-1884, G.C.M.G., 1879; Sir Richard Wood (1806- 
1900), consul general in Tunis, 1855-1879, G.C.M.G.; Richard 
Bickerton Pemell, Lord Lyons (1817-1887), minister at Wash- 
ington, 1858-1865; ambassador at Constantinople, 1865-1867, 
at Paris, 1867-1887; Odo William Leopold Russell, first Baron 
Ampthill (1829-1884), ambassador in Berlin, 1871-1884. 

40 Gordon had to wait ten years for his peerage. 

1QOn Christmas Day, 1883, Gordon wrote to Mary Gladstone: 
“I cannot tell you what luxury my work here is to me after 
New Zealand.” March-Phillips, Lisle and Bertram Christian, 
ed., Some Hawarden letters, 161, London, Nisbet and Co., 1917. 

* See letter to Gladstone, September 25, 1883. 
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Despite such handicaps, however, he won an excellent 
reputation as governor there. On paper Ceylon’s gov- 
ernor had less power than the governor of Fiji, but in 
reality the difference was insignificant. Ceylon’s legis- 
lative council was dominated by the governor, and his 
superiors, the secretaries of state for the colonies, gave 
him a free hand.* Determined to govern for the people, 
Gordon sponsored far-reaching changes: communica- 
tions were improved, irrigation increased, and educa- 
tion extended. Tea replaced coffee as the island’s most 
important cash crop for it offered profit opportunities 
which attracted investment capital. By the end of the 
1880’s about £10 million of British money had been put 
into Ceylon tea plantations. Among other products 
whose growth was encouraged during Gordon’s régime 
were cinchona (a source of quinine much in demand 
for malaria control) and rubber. Though Ceylon con- 
tinued to be a predominantly agricultural country, the 
diversification of its produce put the island’s economy 
on a fairly firm basis. 

With the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869, Ceylon 
became an essential link in the new chain of steam com- 
munication between Europe and the Far East. The 
harbor facilities at Galle and Colombo were improved, 
Colombo soon becoming the port where shipping lines 
diverged either to the Far East or to Australasia. Fol- 
lowing the pattern set at home by Gladstone, Gordon 
established a postal savings bank for Ceylon in 1885, 
improved its administrative system, and at the end of 
his term of office even took steps to strengthen Ceylon’s 
legislative council. All in all the achievements fully 
merited the peerage bestowed on him by Queen Victoria 
in 1893.4 

Although the Gladstone-Gordon correspondence 
languished between 1883 and 1890, their friendship 
remained firm. Braving the displeasure of another in- 
timate friend, the Earl of Selborne, Gordon staunchly 
supported Gladstone’s Irish policy. His various proj- 
ects for rebuilding his father’s reputation received the 
full support of Gladstone who until the end of his life 
cherished with deep devotion the memory of the fourth 
Earl of Aberdeen.*® 

The House of Lords’ opposition to the Parliamentary 
reform bill of 1884 touched off large-scale demonstra- 


3 Colonial secretaries of this period were Lord Derby, 1882- 
1885; Colonel Stanley, 1885-February, 1886; Lord Granville, 
February to August, 1886; E. Stanhope, 1886-January, 1887; 
and Sir Henry Holland (created Lord Knutsford, 1888), 1887- 
1892. 

4For discussion of Gordon as governor of Ceylon see Bailey, 
Sydney D., Ceylon, 127-128, London, Putnam’s Sons, 1952; 
Mendis, G. C., Ceylon second ed., 78-85, 91, 107, Colombo, 
Colombo Apothecaries Co., Ltd., 1946; and Mills, L. A., Ceylon 
under British rule, 101, 135, Oxford, Oxford Univ. Press, 1933. 

5 For a defense of Aberdeen see Gladstone, W. E., The his- 
tory of 1852-60 and Greville’s latest journal, English Hist. 
Rev. 2: 281-302, April, 1887. About the Crimean War he 
wrote, “My belief is that, as compared with other wars, the 
war of 1854-6 will hold in history no dishonourable place.” 
Ibid., 293. 
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tions against that body. Proposals for ending or mend- 
ing it were widely discussed. But as will be seen, 
Gladstone was not prepared to attack this strong bastion 
of conservatism. He venerated ancient English insti- 
tutions of which the House of Lords was one of the 
foremost. Only when the peers of the realm with 
blind obstinacy barred the adoption of important re- 
form measures and thwarted the popular will, would 
Gladstone seek to curb their political power. | 


GoRDON TO GLADSTONE 
Private 
The Pavilion, Kandy 
25. 9. 84. 


... I like my work here, but it has two drawbacks. 
Our poverty prevents our undertaking even works 
certain to be remunerative; and my public officers are, 
as a rule, remarkably feeble and inefficient—Much as 
I like the life, I cannot but feel that circumstances 
compel one to an inaction which is irksome. I should 
therefore hail with satisfaction a move to Bombay, when 
it falls vacant next year, should such a move be pos- 
sible. Still more joyfully, however, should I hail any- 
thing which gave me a reasonable excuse for returning 
to England for good.—The absence of almost all in- 
tellectual life and of all cultured conversation & society, 
combine with my separation from my son to render 
me very anxious and impatient to be at home.—I know 
not whether you contemplate any considerable rein- 
forcement of the minority in the House of Lords. I 
need not say that would in my opinion afford me amply 
sufficient cause for returning to England at once and 
remaining there permanently. 

Of course you are deluged with schemes for the re- 
form of the House of Lords.® If I venture to add, in 
five lines, one more to them, it is because I am sur- 
prized not to have seen it yet advocated in any quarter. 
The object is, I take it, to maintain an Upper Chamber, 
independent and respectable, and yet in general har- 
mony with the House of Commons and the Govern- 
ment.—Why should not a greater use be made of what 
is now a merely formal instrument,—the Writ of sum- 
mons ?—I would make the issue of the writ, at the com- 
mencement of each Parliament, obligatory to Princes 
of the Blood, Dukes, and all Peers who had attended 
more than a certain (large) number of sittings in each 
of the sessions of the preceding Parliament. On the 


6 For demonstrations in 1884 against the House of Lords see 
Annual Register, History, 138-145, Chronicle, 25, 27, 1884. 
Among the most vociferous advocates of mending the Lords 
was Henry Du Pré Labouchere (1831-1912), proprietor and 
editor of Truth. From 1880-1905 he represented Northampton 
in the House of Commons. For his plans for reforming the 
Lords see Thorold, Algar L., The life of Henry Labouchere, 
230-242, London, Putnam’s Sons, 1913. Gladstone’s attitude 
toward this question is discussed in Morley, Gladstone 3: 126- 
128. 
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other hand, I would absolutely prohibit the issue of the 
writ to all who had remained absent altogether, or at- 
tended only a certain minimum number of sittings. 
And as to those comprised in neither of these classes, 
I would leave the issue, or non-issue, of the writ, op- 
tional with the Gov[ernmen]t. It seems to me that 
you would, in this way, retain in the House all who 
habitually take part in its business, including, (as is 
desirable,) the opposition leaders: that you would ex- 
clude those whose presence gives scandal; and that out 
of the great body who would fall under neither of these 
heads, the power of selection would enable the Gov- 
[ernmen|t of the day to keep the House in general 
agreement with the House of Commons, while a certain 
independance of tone and character would be given by 
the presence of a large minority not so selected.—The 
reform sems to me conservative in spirit, and to have 
the merit of making the House unable to resist the 
popular will without making it contemptible, which it 
is difficult to avoid, and which I assume it to be desir- 
able to avoid.—Of course, there are many who do wish 
to render the House of Lords contemptible or to sweep 
it away altogether, but I cannot say, though I hope I 
am a good liberal, that I have yet reached that point.— 
As a matter of detail, I should be disposed to summon 
every peer once, i.e. to the first Parliament after his 
succession, and so give him a chance of shewing what 
is in him... . 

I know that you know, without my repeating it, how 
heartily I rejoice in your triumphs, how thoroughly, 
in all but a few trifles, I sympathize with your wishes 
and views, ... 


GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
10 Downing Street, Whitehall 
Dec. 5. 84. 


You will not be surprised that time has elapsed since 
your letter of Sept 25 came here. The truth is that 
as a rule my children when they are about never hear 
from me. And now I must pay you off with a shabby 
line. 

The time of this Government has upon the whole 
been the most stormy and difficult that I have known 
in office, and the last six weeks have been perhaps the 
most difficult and anxious of this Government. 

We have now I trust wound up, by an unusual 
process but most happily, all that is most material in 
the subject of Electoral change. This afternoon the 
Franchise Bill will be read 3d in the Lords, tomorrow 
it will have the Royal Assent, and last night the Com- 
mons read the Seats Bill a second time. Our con- 
ferences with the Opposite leaders have been friendly, 
agreeable, & unimpassioned.’ 

So the Question of Reform in the House of Lords 
may stand over for a while. That which may be shorter 


7 [bid., 126-143. 
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or longer according to the degree of discretion with 
which they use their very large yet not illimitable power. 
I could not personally enter at my age—so nearly 
that of your Father’s death—on new & great contro- 
versies * and I look forward to effecting my long de- 
sired retirement when we have disposed of the Seats 
3ill, unless new foreign complications shall prevent it. 
I am glad to think that you have an important office 
in which you can feel a real interest, & I shall be yet 
more glad when you are finally restored to your coun- 
try, possibly while I am yet in the land of the living. . 


Gorpon To Mrs. GLADSTONE 
The Pavilion, Kandy 
29. 12. 84. 


I will not worry Mr. Gladstone by writing to thank 
him for his letter of the 5th inst: but perhaps you will 
edge in a word of gratitude for it on my behalf, when 
you have a fitting opportunity. 

I want also to express to you my intense admiration 
of all Mr. Gladstone’s action during the late critical 
reform negotiations. I do not think he has ever before 
shewn himself so truly great,—certainly never more 
truly great,—and I am sure that had one been near at 
hand, instead of far off, one would have only seen more 
and more cause for admiration and reverence. 

I will not deny that Bombay has been to some degree 
a disappointment to me, not that I do not think Lord 
Reays appointment an excellent one.® He will fill the 
place well—probably much better than I should, but 
an old fellow like me, who has for many many years 
looked to an Indian Presidency as the crown of his 
career, cannot repress one sigh as he sees himself passed 
by one ten years his junior, and who has not served 
the country in banishment for five and twenty years. 

But I bend my eyes now only homewards. I wonder 
if one of the new Scotch constituencies would have 
me?—When I reflect that Bombay would have entailed 
a yet longer separation from Jack,’® I cease to feel 
disappointment. This is, I think, Mr. Gladstones birth- 
day, of which I venture to wish him many happy re- 
turns. As an old gentleman of 93, full of activity and 
interest in all that is going on, came to see me only a 
few days ago, I am quite justified in giving the con- 
ventional greeting in its most literal sense. That all 
happiness may ever attend him and you, and that the 
new year about to begin may be one of sunshine and 
peace, you know very well, without my needing to 
tell it you, is [my] sincere and hearty prayer. 





SA year later Gladstone entered the greatest political con- 
troversy of his career, that of home rule for Ireland. Glad- 
stone was born December 29, 1809. Lord Aberdeen’s dates 
were 1784-1860. 

® Donald James Mackay, eleventh Baron Reay (1839-1921), 
governor of Bombay, 1885-1890. 

Chapter VII, note 11. 
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GorDON TO GLADSTONE 


Queens House, Colombo 
10. 6. 85. 


The telegraph has this morning informed us of your 
defeat on the Budget, and probable resignation.™ 

I could have wished that your tenure of office had 
been terminated by abdication, rather than deposition, 
but I heartily congratulate you on your release, by 
what ever means accomplished. 

On public grounds, however, I am full of appre- 
hension. All questions are, in my eyes, unimportant 
in comparison of that of peace or war; and | cannot 
but fear that the advent to office of a Conservative min- 
istry bodes ill for the preservation of peace. 

Egypt, I do not understand; but I cannot say how 
thoroughly I am with you, in all that you have done 
to preserve peace with Russia. In doing so, however, 
you have possessed two great advantages, which my 
father in 1853 did not enjoy—You can command in 
your own Cabinet, and you can negociate with Russia 
directly, without being obliged to consult half a dozen 
other powers,—and above all Turkey,—at every step. 

Your retirement is a great event. I sadly fear that 
you are the last of the class of statesmen who have 
hitherto ruled us, and that a very different type of 
man is coming. But however apprehension as to public 
affairs may cloud my satisfaction, I truly rejoice at 
your recovered freedom. 

I am coming home, for a short holiday, and, if all is 
well, propose to start from hence on the 21st inst. 


GORDON TO GLADSTONE 
Private 
Queen’s Cottage, Nuwara Eliya 
28. 3. 86. 


You have been so often disappointed as to the views 
held by those of whose opinions you thought yourself 
assured, that I wish, very shortly, to tell you what are 
my present views on the Irish question, so far as I 
understand it; and I purposely do so before the nature 
of your scheme is publicly announced. 

I think I told you, in the course of that long and 
delightful talk we had at Hawarden, just before I re- 
turned here, that I had no fear of an Irish Parliament, 
and that the more the Legislature to be given to Ireland 
resembled a true and independent Parliament, the bet- 
ter it would please me. That is still my view. 

I confess, it appears to me very desirable that, in the 
event of the establishment of an Irish Legislature, 
Irish constituencies should cease to return members to 
the English House of Commons.** But, though I think 


11 Defeated in the Commons June 8, the government resigned 
the following day. 

12 The Irish home rule bill of 1886 excluded representation 
of Ireland in the British Parliament. Hammond, Gladstone and 
Irish nation, 506-518. 
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this decidedly desirable, I am not prepared to say, 
with some very dear common friends of ours, that I 
regard it as vital. No one has more strongly urged 
the expediency of such a divorce than your present 
Irish Secretary [John Morley], and I have no doubt 
that, if he is convinced that the step is one which ought 
not to be taken, or cannot be taken, the same arguments 
which have convinced him will convince me also. 

I confess too, that I do not like the idea of a single 
chambered Legislature which, truly or falsely, it is 
said to be your intention to establish. I should regret 
it chiefly with a view to the influence it may exercise 
in promoting the establishment of a single Legislative 
Chamber in England, which it seems to me would be a 
very grave misfortune. I am fully prepared to reform 
the House of Lords, but terrible risks appear to me to 
be involved in the instant omnipotence, without check 
or delay, of a single elective chamber. But here again, 
I should be prepared to surrender my own crude views 
to your deliberate judgement. 

I am aware that I seem to write, as though I had 
some prospect of being myself in a position to express 
the views that I may hold, but no one can be more 
sensible than myself that you have never made me 
any thing like a promise on the subject. On the other 
hand, you did not reject the possibility of such a con- 
tingency :—‘‘I know no reason why it should not be 
as you wish,” were your words;—and therefore, in 
view of the possibility that such a step may be con- 
templated by you, I wish beforehand to put you in pos- 
session of my whole mind.—I cannot say how eagerly 
I desire to be again in England. . . 


GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
Private 
10, Downing Street, Whitehall 
Ap. 22. 86. 


I thank you very much for your letter of 28 March, 
and am glad to find there has been a remarkable con- 
currence of views between us on this great & growing 
Irish question, which must govern British politics until 
it shall have been settled. 

You wrote most fairly what occurred between us on 
the subject of a Peerage, nor did it escape my notice 
when the new Government had been formed in 
February. 

Sut it so happened that, at the time when I thought 
of it, a verdict had just been given in an action 
brought (as I understand) by one of your New Zealand 
ministers, and that your name was controversially in- 
troduced in the pleadings or proceedings on this action. 
It occurred to me that it would not be fair to you in 
the absence of explanations to put your name prom- 
inently forward at a time when similar polemical matter 
might be associated with it: and that on hearing what 
had occurred here you were pretty sure to send explana- 
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tions within a short time which would obviate all 
difficulty.** 

On this account alone I have hesitated & you will 
appreciate my reason. 

The ‘situation’ here is formidable: but on the whole 
circ[umstance]s are better than I could have antici- 
pated. The seceding Liberals, whose opinions are 
Legion, are very active, & are doing the work of the 
Tories, who stand by in the main with folded arms & 
reserve themselves for all contingencies.’ 

[P. S.] Aberdeen went to Dublin with a most gallant 
spirit & appears to be doing right well there.’® 


GorRDON TO GLADSTONE 
Private 
The Pavilion, Kandy 


21. 5. 86. 


I was exceedingly gratified by the receipt, yesterday, 
of your letter of April 22, for I certainly never ex- 
pected that, among all your cares and labours, you 
would find time to write to me. 

So soon as I saw the attack made on me at the 
Rusden trial, I felt sure that any decision on the Peerage 
question would be, at all events, postponed ;—and 
rightly so. The intimation you make was therefore 
exactly what I looked for, if any intimation were made 
to me at all: nor do I see how you could have done 
otherwise. 

I shall not inflict on you a history of the matter, as 
to which I have sent the explanation to Lord Granville. 
I may, however, shortly say that I furnished a gentle- 
man, who was writing a history of New Zealand, from 
time to time with materials for his consideration, and 
among these with a paper by Bishop Hadfield— 
(B[isho]p Selwyn’s Archdeacon Hadfield) describing 
an attack on a pah in 1868.%* In serfling this paper, 
I was indiscreet enough to say, in a letter marked 
private, that it furnished a “note” of the “antecedents” 


13G, W. Rusden (1819-1903) in his History of New Zealand 
accused John Bryce (1833-1913), a prominent New Zealand 
politician, of atrocities committed in the Maori War of 1869. 
Rusden, G. W., History of New Zealand 2: 504-505, London, 
1883. Scholefield, G. H., ed., Dictionary of New Zealand bi- 
ography 1: 109-111, Wellington, N. Z., Dept. of Internal Af- 
fairs, 1940. Bryce retaliated with a suit for libel in an English 
court. In the course of the trial Gordon was frequently men- 
tioned, and counsel for the defendant introduced a confidential 
letter, Gordon to Rusden, January 23, 1882, in which Gordon, 
then governor of New Zealand, denounced Bryce’s attitude 
toward the Maoris. The Times, March 11, 1886. The trial 
was quite fully reported in The Times. The plaintiff won the 
case and was awarded £5,000 damages. 

14 Morley, Gladstone 3:, 321-324. 

15 This refers to Gordon’s grand-nephew, John Campbell 
Gordon, seventh Earl and first Marquess of Aberdeen and 
Temair. Chapter VIII, note 50. 

16 A .“pah”’ was a Maori stronghold. Octavius Hadfield 
(1814-1904), bishop of Wellington, 1870-1894. Bishop Had- 
field supported the Maoris against the settlers, and was an im- 
portant witness in the Bryce v. Rusden libel suit. 
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of Mr. Bryce a gentleman engaged in the attack, and 
at the time of my writing holding office, but my bitterest 
personal enemy in the Colony, between whom and my- 
self there was, (by his own act), no communication, 
oral or written—I had not intended the historian to 
publish—but to verify,—the Bishops paper. He, how- 
ever, did publish it, without obtaining or asking my 
consent and added to it! Some of its allegations were 
incorrect, and Mr. Bryce brought an action against Mr. 
Rusden, (the author), for libel, in which he was suc- 
cessful.—On the trial, for no reason that I can see, ex- 
cept to shew that I did not think much more favourably 
than himself of Mr. Bryce, Mr. Rudsen produced my 
letter above referred to.’* 

As to the supply, from various sources, of state- 
ments about historical events twenty years old, to a 
would be historian, for his investigation, I feel wholly 
guiltless; but I cannot deny that the sneer as to the 
“note” given of Mr. Bryce’s “antecedents” was, even 
in a private letter, indiscreet; but I strongly suspect 
that the correspondence of very few of us has been 
wholly free from similar indiscretions when writing 
confidentially of men of whom one has had reason to 
entertain, personally and politically, a highly unfavour- 
able opinion. 

After all, I have been led on into doing that which 
I said I would not do, and have wearied you with the 
outline of my story.—Briefly, I acknowledge the indis- 
cretion of my letter, and fully recognize the propriety 
of abstaining from any act which might excite new 
controversy ; but, I own, I shall think it hard if, in the 
long run, five and twenty years labourious public service 
is held to be outweighed by an indiscreet expression in 
a private letter, which would find its fellow in those 
of most men who have had an extensive correspondence 
although their correspondents may not have produced 
their letters in a Court of Justice. 

I have just heard with the deepest regret of Mrs. 
Alfred Lyttelton’s death. I began by positively dis- 
liking her, but very soon came to recognize the strong 
truth as well as brightness of her character and felt 
that she was a woman on whom one might rely as a 
steady friend, though my acquaintance with her was 
of the slightest description. I know how you, and 
all yours, will have felt her loss. 


GorDON to GLADSTONE 
Private 
The Pavilion, Kandy 
2. 7. 86. 


We have just received the detailed accounts of the 
end of the debate and the division, of which, of course, 





17 See note 13. 

18 Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton, née Laura Tennant (1863-1886), 
a sister of Margot, Lady Oxford, was the wife of Alfred Lyttel- 
ton (1857-1913), a nephew of Mrs. Gladstone. 
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we had heard, by telegraph, long ago. I particularly 
admire the close of your last speech.’® 

3efore you receive this letter, the elections will be 
over; and it is useless to speculate on the result. My 
anticipation is that you will have a majority ;—my worst 
fear is that no one may have a majority. 

I cannot help being amused by the curious fact that 
the Conservatives and semi Conservatives, (including 
some very able friends of ours,) do not see that Cham- 
berlain’s “scheme”’ is, in reality, far more revolutionary 
than yours, as well as far less workable. His proposal 
is to hand over the whole local legislation, and I pre- 
sume the whole local executive control, of England, 
Scotland, and Wales, to a set of magnified vestries of 
the most democratic character; while his “Council” is 
one Ireland would not accept, and which, consequently, 
could not work.*° 

J have every respect for the contention that it is not 
safe to give any separate representative institutions to 
Ireland. That is a proposition for which much may 
rationally be said, and, though I do not agree with those 
who hold it, I do not lose intellectual respect for those 
who maintain a logically defensible position. But once 
grant that local representative institutions may safely 
be granted to Ireland, I am clear that, both logical rea- 
soning, and practical common sense, require that they 
should be granted in such degree and form as will really 
satisfy. I feel this so strongly, that the parts I like 
least of your bill are those which contain the so called 
“checks.” It may be questioned whether they are suf- 
ficient efficiently to control: it cannot be questioned that 
they will cause irritation—I should have been disposed 
to look for such checks as were necessary, in the direc- 
tion of greater retention of direct control over the Ex- 
ecutive, (as distinguished from Legislative), authority. 
I say this, because, for reasons which you will under- 
stand, I do not wish that you should be unaware of 
even a shadow of disagreement on my part from a policy 
of which I heartily approve—For the same reason, I 
ought perhaps to add, that I do not quite understand 
why you practically extinguish the Irish Peerage thirty 
years hence; after which time they will have seats 
neither in the Imperial, or Irish, legislature—lIs it 
that you think 30 years will see the end of our House 
of Lords also? 

I shall be anxious to hear what you think,—if you 
think at all,—of my indiscreet letter to Mr. Rusden?— 
I do not believe that we shall hear any more of the 


19For a report of this speech, June 8, 1886, see Hansard, 
third ser., 306: 1215-1240. In closing Gladstone pleaded: 
“Think, I beseech you, think well, think wisely, think, not for 
the moment, but for the years that are to come, before you 
reject this Bill.” It was rejected 341 to 311. 

20 Reference is probably to Chamberlain’s proposal of a 
central board for Ireland. Garvin, J. L., The life of Joseph 
Chamberlain 1: 579-609, London, Macmillan, 1932; Hammond, 
Gladstone and Irish nation, 366-372; and Morley, Gladstone 3: 
192-195. 
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matter.—I could not help wishing I had been in the 
House of Lords on the 10th June... .* 


GoRDON TO GLADSTONE 
Private 
The Pavilion, Kandy 
16. 7. 86. 


I expected that you would have a severe fight, but 
am not a little astonished at the actual results of the 
elections, so far as they have gone, and which seem 
to leave no hope of reversal. 

I should, however, have waited until the elections 
were altogether concluded, before writing to you, had 
it not been for a letter which I received, a day or two 
ago, from Selborne, to whom, it seems, you have made 
some communication on the subject of my peerage. 

What he writes induces me to address you again, in 
order to say, very briefly, that though I cannot deny 
that I shall be undoubtedly disappointed, if I fail to 
obtain it, (and that for two reasons; first, that ‘in all 
human probability it shuts the door on my last chance 
of having anything again to do with English public 
life, second that, in the highly improbable event of my 
receiving the honour from any one else, I shall not have 
received it from you, which would strip it of half its 
value in my eyes), yet nevertheless I am perfectly cer- 
tain that you know best, and that if you think you ought 
not to include me in your outgoing list, I shall feel sure 
that you are right, and shall be ready cheerfully, 
(though not without disappointment), to acquiesce in 
your decision. 

The Bryce affair is I think dead. It will never be 
revived in a new parliament. At any rate, (so far as 
I am concerned), I am fully prepared to take the risk 
of that. 


GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
10, Downing Street, Whitehall 
Jul 26. 86. 


Amidst the bustle of winding up for approaching re- 
moval I write to thank you for your kind and acceptable 
letter of the 2d. Your prophecy of no majority comes 
true. Our very indisputable minority made it our duty 
to go.**. Rough seas & plenty of sea sickness are likely 
to mark the time until the Irish question is settled. 

I answer you thus promptly because it is right you 
should know what happened about the Rusden affair. 
On the one hand I learned from Granville that it is 
likely there may be further proceedings & with this 
prospect before us I have had no doubt nor had he 
any that it would be unwise to choose this moment for 
raising any question of Peerage. It therefore must 








21 Among the topics discussed on that date were the state 
of Ireland and the dissolution of Parliament. Hansard, third 
ser., 306: 1254-1289. 

22 Defeated at the polls with only 280 supporters and 390 
opponents in the new House of Commons, the government re- 
signed on July 20. Morley, Gladstone 3: 345-347. 
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stand over. On the other hand, I had endeavoured to 
look into the matter a little on your statements and had 
also consulted Selborne. He was decidedly of opinion, 
and I could not but agree with him, that there was 
nothing in the case which ought to be considered as a 
permanent obstacle to your receiving a Peerage. 

We do not yet know Hartington’s final answer to 


Salisbury. It looks as if the Queen had urged accept- 
ance. The position is complicated, for him, by Gos- 


chen’s want of a seat. He might have been inclined 
to join the Tories; and my opinion is that it would on 
the whole have been a good thing for both parties. 
He has troubled Liberals much without doing them 
any good—He might trouble Tories a little but would 
do them great good. . . .*° 


Mary GLADSTONE DREW TO GORDON 
10, Downing Street, Whitehall 
July 30. 86 


I have just received your letter & hasten to answer 
it, for the last time perhaps from this house. My 
Father bore the tremendous exertions, the anxiety & 
strain of the elections, & the disappointment over their 
result without a sign of faltering in spirit or of weak- 
ening in body. We were not with him in Midlothian 
but in Lancashire, Manchester & Liverpool. We ac- 
companied him, & I was astonished at his seeming 
quite unaffected by the tremendous fatigue & heat, the 
length & vigour of his speeches. Then came a fortnight 
at Hawarden while everything crashed around us. He 
revelling in flowers fruit & trees, dining every night at 
the Rectory & throwing his whole soul into backgam- 
mon About 10 days ago he returned to London, & I 
never saw anything more blithe than the way in 
which he stepped into this house & the kind of serene 
brightness with which he greeted Herbert “Well dear 
old boy. We have had a drubbing haven’t we?” So 
that you see I can give a capital report. He believes 
his cause is won in spite of apparent failure & so bears 
the personal reverse with perfect equanimity—L]|or]d 
Randolph’s Leadership is a serious event, showing what 
we can expect of future Conservatism. . . .** 


GoRDON TO GLADSTONE 
Private 
The Pavilion, Kandy 
9. 9. 86. 


I have to thank you for your very kind letter of the 
26th July. 

As I have said before, you know best ; and I acquiesce 
readily enough in your decision. At the same time, it 
would be affectation, and dishonest, to deny that I 


23 Chapter IX, note 18. Lord Hartington was leader of the 
Liberal Party in the House of Commons, 1875-1880, and after 
1886 of the dissentient Liberal Unionists. 

24Lord Randolph Churchill (1849-1895), chancellor of the 
exchequer and Conservative leader in the House of Commons, 
1886. 
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have felt a good deal of disappointment and vexation: 
—disappointment at my—(I should now fear final)— 
exclusion from all chance of return to public life :— 
vexation, at my own folly and carelessness in writing 
the letter to Mr. Rusden to which you refer—lI do 
not believe, however, that, so far as I am concerned, 
there is any danger of further proceedings. There may 
be a new trial in Rusden’s case, on the ground of ex- 
cessive damages. 

I certainly did not anticipate the result of the elec- 
tions; but it is, perhaps, when one comes to think of it, 
not surprising the change of position was too great to 
be effected readily by the majority of voters, in so short 
a time. 

I am glad you have gone to Germany, and the so- 
ciety of Dr. Dollinger and Lord Acton.*° 

At this distance, one looks at things as through the 
veil of many years; and I suppose there has never been 
a contest in which, after some lapse of time, one does 
not see some things to regret. But, at a time when so 
many have fallen away from you, the assurance of 
unchanged and undiminished confidence, and of un- 
altered affection may not be wholly unwelcome, even 
from one so obscure as [I]. 


GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
Naples 
Feb. 6. 89 


Though you will well know it without my telling, I 
must write to say how with my wife I have been sorely 
grieved and shocked at your grievous and sudden be- 
reavement.*® Sudden I mean as to the first and fatal 
alarm, as to which I gather (from our imperfect in- 
formation) that after it had once come there was no 
substantial remission. What a change, at any time of 
life, thus to be launched into a new world, where you 
have to walk without your main prop, and with your 
eyes deprived of the chief visible emblem of life, as 
well as of what has become a large actual part of life. 
You must now be feeling how deep is that mystery of 
marriage, the deepest I think of all the secrets which 
God presents to us on earth. You will too soon find in 
England, even if you have not heard much of it in 
Ceylon, how it is now being rudely . . . handled by 
people who think that if only they are allowed to 
manipulate and reform it according to their own ideas 
they can give an improved fashion of it for the use of 
mankind, which shall have all its advantages without its 
foundation stones. 

Our time now is running out and we may a fortnight 
hence be in a condition to know more about you, and 
your children, and possibly your future which may I 
hope remove you to your native land and open for 
you there new fields of . . . distinction. Meantime 


*° Morley, Gladstone 3: 351-353. 
*6 Lady Gordon died at Malta, January 26, 1889. 
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may the Almighty Saviour be with you, and all His 
abundant consolations poured upon you. 

It is difficult to prescribe anything for one in sore 
calamity ; yet if you do not know and recollect the noble 
letter which Coleridge addressed to C. Lamb—in calam- 
ity even far sorer than yours—you will find it at p. 24 
of a very interesting and easily accessible book, The 
Life of Mary Lamb by Mr. Gilchrist, and it was written 
when he had just lost his mother—killed by his sister 


oF 


in a fit of madness. . . .”’ 


Mary GLADSTONE DREW TO GORDON 
Hawarden Castle, Chester 
Aug. 15, 1889 


We often think of you & how desolate you must be 
feeling, & though I have not heard from you since I 
wrote, I am venturing to write again, remembering 
what you have often said as to the value of any letters 
from friends in your exile. I am hoping that Nevil ** 
must be a great interest & companion & comfort to 
you, but it must be a great responsibility for one so 
young. Often though, the demand seems to almost 
miraculously produce the needful supply, & I dare say 
you may be feeling surprised at the way in which she 
rises to the occasion. 

We have got Harry at home now & it was such a 
pleasure to be all seven of us in England for the 
Golden Wedding of my parents—I always consider the 
50th Wedding Day the Golden Day,”® but this was the 
completion of the Golden Year, & the majority there- 
fore kept it this year. Their presents, including the 
one you sent them, are spread out downstairs & make 
a fine show, but as my Father says they are more ap- 
propriate to a Duke of West[minste]r & an Eaton Hall, 
than here, where there is really no room or opportunity 
for showing them off. . . 


GorDON TO GLADSTONE 
Queens House, Colombo 
8. 10. 89. 


I purposely abstain from writing to you because I 
do not wish to add unnecessarily to the deluge of letters 
daily poured in upon you. I should, however, have 
written to you on the day of your golden wedding, had 
the little present I meant to send you been ready then 
for transmission. I made my small offering to Mrs. 
Gladstone last year, so, this year, it is your turn. But 
native workmen are dilatory to the last degree and 


27 Gilchrist, Anne, Mary Lamb (in Famous Women Series), 
31-33, Boston, 1884. Gladstone may have had in mind the 
concluding paragraph of this remarkable letter: “I charge you, 
my dearest friend, not to dare to encourage gloom or despair ; 
you are a temporary sharer in human miseries, that you may 
be an eternal partaker of the divine nature. I charge you, if 
by any means it be possible, come to me.” /Jbid., 33. 

28 Gordon’s daughter, Rachel Nevil Hamilton-Gordon (1869- 
1947). 

29 Morley, Gladstone 3: 417-419; Battiscombe, Mrs. Glad- 
stone, 206-207. 
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they have not even yet finished what I ordered.— 
Lest, after so much time taken in preparation you 
should suppose it is something very elaborate and valu- 
able that is in hand I may as well at once tell you that 
it is only a piece of wood—a bread plate carved with 
a Sinhalese pattern—It is not “rich and rare” but I 
think you will find it to be pretty. 

I shall write again, when this plate is finished, but 
meanwhile I have, I think, an adequate reason for 
writing at once. 

Mr. Spencer Walpole, with great and very unusual 
courtesy has sent me the proof sheets of those chapters 
of his forthcoming Life of Lord John Russell which 
relate to the years 1852-55.°° From them I perceive 
with great regret that he takes, following strict Pem- 
broke Lodge tradition a most erroneous view of the 
relations between my father and Lord John, making 
the latter a patient long suffering victim and the former 
a breaker of pledges given to Lord John, and guilty 
generally of treating him badly and shabbily. Rather 
the reverse of the picture we have been accustomed to 
regard as the true one of the events of those days. 

But it is not on this general question that I now wish 
to refer to you, but upon a point of detail on which I 
am sure Mr. Walpole is wrong, but as to which I can 
hardly on my own ipse dixit alone pronounce con- 
fidently that he is so. 

Mr. Walpole asserts that my father promised Lord 
John that he should have a general supervision, and 
control over all departments, and then immediately 
broke the promise he had so made. The only scrap 
of evidence he can produce in support of this very of- 
fensive, and (as it seems to me) very absurd, charge is 
a letter from Lady John to one of her sisters, in which 
she tells her that L[{or]d John will hold no office but 
will exercise a general supervision over all departments. 
Now, I maintain that is only Lady John’s own deduc- 
tion from the position L[or]d John was to hold, and 
a way of making the best to her sister of the unpalatable 
fact that L[or]d John was not Prime Minister. Wal- 
pole allows that he has not a tittle of confirmatory or 
corroborative evidence. 

Now, there are several reasons which seem to me so 
absolutely conclusive against the supposition that any 
such arrangement was ever thought of, as to render it 
deserving of the title of absurd. 

In the first place when we consider who the mem- 
bers of the Government were, I am sure that many of 
them at all events would have resented and resisted any 
such scheme. An intimation to Lord Palmerston, the 
Duke of Newcastle, Lord Clarendon, and Sir James 
Graham, that the work of their departments was to be 
carried on under the supervision & control of a col- 
league, not the Prime Minister, would not, I think, 
have met with a very acquiescent reception. 

In the second place, although my father was singu- 


30 Chapter II, note 3. 
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larly diffident and humble in his estimate of his own 
abilities and judgement he was in some ways a proud 
man, nor would he ever have assented to such a plan. 
He had told the Queen distinctly that he would not ac- 
cept a divided commission or a divided authority, and he 
had told Lord John the same. Is it conceivable that this 
being so he would at once proceed to institute a dual 
control of so objectionable a nature. 

Again, I am very sure that never even for a day did 
Lord John attempt to exercise any such control, and 
though this is, of course, no proof that such an arrange- 
ment was never contemplated, it affords a strong pre- 
sumption in that direction. 

Now, what I want to ask you is 
1. Did you ever hear of such an arrangement having 
been made? 

2. Do you not agree [with] me as to the probable re- 
ception of such a suggestion by the leading members 
of the Cabinet? 

I have one other favour to ask of you, suggested by 
Walpole’s book. When we made in 1883 that voyage 
in the Pembroke Castle,* on the recollections of which 
I now look back with so much pleasure, you dictated 
to me, and initialled when I written [sic] them, some 
anecdotes illustrative of my father’s influence in the 
Cabinet and the high estimation in which his talents 
were held by his colleagues. You more especially 
quoted a saying of Sidney Herberts which I well re- 
member. This paper has, in the course of many sub- 
sequent removals, been seriously damaged and now 
that Mr. Walpole is giving to the world a picture, much 
belittling my father, I am most anxious to possess the 
testimony of those who best knew what my father was 
in his Cabinet, and who best knew how to appreciate 
him.—Is it too much to ask if you can and will re- 
produce these recollections?—They were very short— 
not covering one page of a sheet of note paper. Sidney 
Herbert and Cardwell and Lord Granville were the 
three chiefly quoted... . 


GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
Hawarden 
Oct. 29. 89. 


The pressure of my engagements and especially of 
my frivolous, bootless, and involuntary correspondence, 
deters me as a rule from written intercourse with family 
and friends: but the memory of your Father is a sacred 
subject, and it is the main theme of your letter re- 
ceived this morning. To it accordingly I reply with- 
out even a day’s delay, and, only thanking you in 
brief for the new and unexpected volume of your kind- 
ness, I go at once to the point. 

I am delighted with Walpole’s Life of Lord Russell: 
but I am in the first Volume only. I am deeply con- 
cerned to hear from you that he has failed in the deli- 


31 For the voyage on Pembroke Castle, September, 1883, see 
Morley, Gladstone 3: 115-117. 
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cate office of holding the scales aright as between 
Lord Aberdeen and Lord John. 

In my opinion, no special or exceptional relation 
either was, or could have been established, between 
Lord John as Leader of the House of Commons and 
the Heads of Departments. 

It is true I think that the Leader of the House of 
Commons ought as such to know somewhat more of 
the course of events in the Departments than he learns 
as a member of the Cabinet (though I am persuaded 
that Mr. Smith ** has as a rule no such knowledge. ) 
The great activity of Lord Russell’s mind tended to 
make this a matter of importance in his case. But 
the statement of a supervision great or small is an entire 
mistake. 

It is his business to aid and protect all his colleagues 
in debate: and reciprocally they should take care as 
far as possible that nothing of importance which they 
are doing should when it comes out be a surprise or a 
difficulty to him. But this applies to every Leader who 
normally discharges the duty of his office. 

I think I have now answered your first question so 
broadly that your second needs no reply. 

The dictation on board the Pembroke Castle had 
entirely slipped out of my memory. When I do see 
the memorandum you made, in any shape, the whole 
might be recalled. At present I recollect nothing 
clearly except the words of Sidney Herbert: and I 
recollect even the place where those words were spoken. 
It was when he and I were passing through the Treas- 
ury passage, I think on our way home from a Cabinet, 
that he said to me of Lord Aberdeen “he is so much the 
ablest man in his own Cabinet.” 

I hope you may help me to go further in the work 
of reproduction. 

Before you receive this, you will be in possession of 
a request to you from Lady Herbert to undertake the 
office of Biographer to her husband. It would be a 
delightful office to give to the world the image of that 
beautiful and sunny spirit. I shall be heartily glad if 
you are able to undertake it. And I hope you would 
earn from it some part of that distinction which you 
are probably destined to achieve in a literary career 
after your long adminstrative labours. 

Thank God, we are all well in this House, and my 
eldest son has made great and steady progress in the 
slow but we hope sure business of recovery. My 
State of Life, as to its contentions, is unnatural; yet 
seemed to have been ordered for me by the Lord of 
nature. 

I revert for a moment to the main subject. I am 
under the impression that you possess a very hand- 
some letter of apology from Lord Russell covering 
either the whole or a part of his relations with your 
Father. And I hope this is so... . 


_ ** William Henry Smith (1825-1891), Conservative leader 
in the House of Commons, 1887-1891. 
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[The governorship of Ceylon was Sir Arthur Gor- 
don’s last colonial assignment. It was customary in 
this period to bestow honors of some kind on retiring 
governors, and Gordon with his excellent record as 
colonial administrator was decidedly eligible. But his 
close personal relations with Gladstone precluded ac- 
ceptance of honors from a Conservative government 
even though he had been on the best of terms with 
Conservative secretaries of state for the colonies. Nor 
would Gordon stand as a candidate for a seat in the 
House of Commons under the aegis of Liberals who had 
deserted Gladstone. 

Freed from public office, Gordon resumed his self- 
appointed mission to clear his father’s name. He also 
undertook the task of writing the biography of another 
prominent Peelite, Sidney Herbert, first Baron Herbert 
of Lea. Because Aberdeen and Herbert had been close 
friends and political associates of Gladstone, his cor- 
respondence with them was of utmost importance to 
their biographer. Negotiations concerning the use of 
these private letters assumed special significance in 
the Gladstone-Gordon relations. 

With the return of Gladstone to power in 1892 these 
relations took a new turn. Gordon was made a peer 
with a seat in the House of Lords. This required him 
to take sides in political debates—the outstanding issue 
was that of home rule for Ireland. Among the many 
distinguished Liberals who deserted Gladstone when 
he declared himself in favor of a parliament for Ireland 
was Lord Selborne. Next to Gladstone, Selborne was 
Gordon’s closest friend. 

As governor of Ceylon where there was no need to 
take a public stand on home rule, Gordon had unre- 
servedly sided with Gladstone. But as Lord Stanmore 
he had to come out in the open. Plaintively he pleaded 
with Gladstone to defer his entrance in the House of 
Lords until after the peers had voted on Irish home 
rule, but Gladstone was adamant. Though the episode 
strained the relations between Gladstone and “My dear 
Arthur,” the old friends soon drew together again. 
3ut with Gladstone’s retirement and the accession of 
Lord Kimberley to the Liberal leadership in the House 
of Lords, Lord Stanmore’s bonds with the Liberal 
Party gradually weakened. | 


GorDON TO GLADSTONE 
Private 
32 Lower Belgrave St SW 
11. 12. 90. 


... I have been requested by the Liberal Unionists 
and Conservatives of West Aberdeenshire, with Lord 
Huntly at their head,’ to stand for that division of the 
County! !—That I have refused to do so, I, of course, 
need hardly say, but I should like you to know that, in 


1 Charles Gordon, eleventh Marquess of Huntly (1847-1937), 
was the premier marquess of Scotland. 
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refusing, I have told those who asked me, that, even did 
I share their views, (which I do not), and had I not 
other reasons to disincline me to stand, nothing on 
earth would induce me to take a position in which I 
should find myself publicly placed among those who 
were acting in opposition to yourself. 


[At the outset of his career as a biographer Gordon 
experienced several disappointments. The literary 
executors of Sir James Graham were decidedly un- 
cooperative, and even Gladstone was quite unwilling 
at first to have his letters to Sidney Herbert published. 
On April 22, 1891, Gladstone wrote to Gordon that “a 
judicious friend” had pointed out that biographers of 
Gladstone would be seriously handicapped if his letters 
to colleagues and friends had already been published. 
He considered this point important and told Gordon: 
“With regret [I have] made a rule not to sanction such 
publication unless where the subject of the Biography 
was also the subject of the letter. Of course this does 
not preclude reference and mention.” 

Much disturbed Gordon replied the same day. | 


GoRDON TO GLADSTONE 
Athenaeum 


22. April 91. 


Of course I should not think of publishing letters of 
yours without previously asking and obtaining your 
consent. 

Selborne had shewn me his correspondence with you 
on the subject of printing your letters, and I was there- 
fore acquainted with your “new rules.” 

When the proper time arrives, I shall submit to you, 
and ask your permission to publish, in my memoir of 
my father, two letters of yours. As regards the first 
I have no doubt your permission will be given, for 
the greater part of the letter has already appeared in 
the Edinburgh Review for 1883 and as regards the 
second,—a letter written on my fathers resignation— 
I have good hopes of receiving it, for it certainly be- 
longs to my fathers life rather than to yours, but of 
this you will judge when I send it you. 

I hope it has not escaped your memory that I hold 
a letter from you containing a request to your execu- 
tors, in the event of my surviving you, with relation to 
my fathers correspondence.—I will send you a copy 
of it when I return to England. . . .? 





GORDON TO GLADSTONE 
23. May 91. 


I spent a few days with Lacaita who is, alas, grow- 
ing very frail and feeble. He, I need not say, fully 
shared my anxiety [concerning your health]. 

You have lost lately more than one old and close 
friend, and there can now be but comparatively few 


2Gordon was about to leave England for a trip to Malta 
where his wife had died in 1889. 
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leit who have known you longer than I have. I 
have never been connected with you by the strong bonds 
of official concert, and for the last twenty years our 
personal intercourse, once frequent and intimate, has 
necessarily become comparatively rare. But of the old 
friends who still remain there cannot be many who 
entertain for you a more entire or more wholly dis- 
interested affection than [I]. 


[Shortly after his return, Gordon sent to Gladstone 
the introductory chapter of the biography of Lord Aber- 
deen and in a long letter of June 29 Gordon asked 
Gladstone “whether the portrait sketched appeared to 
your recollection accurate.” He mentioned further that 
in 1852 Gladstone, in letters to Aberdeen, had shown 
an inclination to re-join the Conservatives under Lord 
Derby because of “the improbability that Lord Derby 
would favour Parliamentary Reform; and both to my 
father, and to the Duke of Newcastle, you expressed, in 
decided terms, your objection to any alteration of the 
existing electoral system.” 

Gordon then made an earnest appeal that Gladstone 
should modify his “new rule” concerning the publica- 
tion of his private letters. “It is obvious,’ Gordon 
wrote, “that the Correspondence of George, Earl of 
Aberdeen, without any letters from Mr. Gladstone, 
would be very like Hamlet without the Prince of 
Denmark.” 

At this time Gordon was ignorant of the fact that 
the eldest son of the Gladstones, William Henry, was 
seriously ill with a brain tumor. An operation, July 
2, disclosed the hopelessness of his case. Two days 


° 


later he died without having regained consciousness.* 


GORDON TO GLADSTONE 
The Red House, Ascot, Berks. 
4 July 1891. 


A few days ago I wrote a long letter to you, which I 
posted only yesterday. I surely need not say that it 
would not have been sent at present had I entertained 
the smallest apprehension of the circumstances in which 
it would find you. 

Few out of your own immediate family can love you 
with a more constant or stronger affection than myself, 
and it grieves me to think that I should have been 
worrying you about comparative trifles on the eve of 
so great a calamity. 

Your kind words when I myself was in deep sorrow 
are not forgotten. Can you doubt that I repeat them 
now?* I say this because as I then said the simple 
assurance of sympathy is not unpleasing even where 
anything beyond it would be painful. That assurance I 
therefore give though without you are well aware what 
my feelings would be at such a time.—I say no more, 
except to express my concern lest this terrible shock 








3 Battiscombe, Mrs. Gladstone, 211. 
4Chapter X, Gladstone to Gordon, February 6, 1889. 
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should have prejudically affected Mrs. Gladstones 
health, ... 


GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
18 Park Lane 
[4] Jul. 91. 


Your letter [of June 29] (I know not why) has only 
reached me this morning. This is one of the few days 
of my family life which the Almighty has been pleased 
to mark with heavy sorrow; for only this morning at 
an early hour my eldest son passed into his rest with 
God, a victim of brain disease: leaving to us his dear 
widow and three children, and a dearly loved and most 
pure memory. 

But your letter opens matter on which justice and 
right feeling will not permit me to delay writing. 

First as to your inclosure. Of course it holds good. 
I am willing (if you have not already had them from 
me) to place in your hands all your fathers letters to 
me only asking a receipt for the loan. Please tell me 
whether I shall do this. 

Secondly as to my opinion on the franchise. You 
have more than made good my antagonism. All I can 
say is that I was (I believe) wholly ignorant of Lord 
Aberdeen’s more rational opinions. Had I known 
them, they would have weighed much with me. He 
was I think very consistently a non-proselytiser. 

Thirdly as to the portrait. I thought I had written 
so warmly about the Preface, as to convey in full my 
countersignature so far as my knowledge went. Of 
course your large filial stores went in fact beyond my 
knowledge but not beyond my ready belief. 

Now I come to number four which has supplied the 
constraining motive to write today: for I can well 
understand what the Biography is to you, or the Cor- 
respondence as I perceive you term it, and I regard 
your filial work as sacred. 

To make short of the matter, I sum up in these words. 
I rely upon your memory much more than on my own. 
You say I have often (if it were but once it is the 
same) given you to understand that my letters to your 
father were (subject to veto in particulars) entirely at 
your disposal. I am sure you would not have written 
these words inconsiderately. I therefore take them as 
recording a fact. And that being so I adhere abso- 
lutely to my promise. 

All I would ask is—I am taking the position of 
petitioner—that, where the description of one of my 
letters will as truly illustrate its meaning on the subject 
ol your work, as the publication of the text in full, then 
you will kindly describe—and not publish. 

I could not think of accepting your most handsome 
offer to delay the production of your work; on these 
grounds among others: first I think it has been delayed 
quite long enough, and secondly I do not think memoirs 
of mine, real and final, can probably be published until 
many years after my death. 
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GORDON TO GLADSTONE 
The Red House, Ascot, Berks. 
5 July 1891. 


I have this morning received your most kind letter. 
I am sorry, very sorry indeed, that I should have caused 
you the trouble of writing it at such a time. 

I will not delay the expression of the grateful thanks 
which I owe you, and which ought I think to be at once 
rendered, but I will postpone to a later date any re- 
marks on the contents of your letter; beyond this: 
that your wishes have to me the force of commands. 

I wrote a few lines to you yesterday evening after 
hearing of the calamity which God has sent you. Ow- 
ing to the Sunday non delivery you will probably re- 
ceive this note at the same time. 


GORDON TO GLADSTONE 
Private 
The Red House, Ascot, Berks. 
19 Jan. 92. 


The death of Cardinal Manning has recalled to my 
mind with strange vividness scenes and incidents of 
those long past years when I associated with him on 
terms of intimacy and confidence—If this has been 
the case with me, how much more so must it have been 
the case with you! 

I write, not because I have anything to say that is 
worth the saying, but rather from a consciousness that 
much the same string of feeling must have been touched 
in both of us, and because the desire to give expression 
to my own thoughts, where they will be shared and 
understood, is strong upon me.—And that can only be 
to you, for of my yet surviving friends not one, save 
you, was on terms of intimacy with Archdeacon Man- 
ning. And those who have only known the Arch- 
bishop, and the Cardinal, have known a man, who, with 
many characteristic traits the same, was yet in most 
respects, essentially another man. 

You will I am sure understand the instinct which 
prompts me to write; and will not I trust regard my 
doing so as an unwarrantable intrusion. 


GoRDON TO GLADSTONE 
Private 
The Red House, Ascot, Berks. 
18 July 1892. 


You will be so overwhelmed by letters, telegrams, 
and congratulations of all sorts that I have really felt 





5 Cardinal Manning died January 14, 1892. The intercourse 
between him and Gladstone which had been broken by the 
dispute over the Vatican Decrees was resumed in November, 
1886. Morley, Gladstone 3: 286. On the occasion of the Glad- 
stones’ golden wedding “Manning wrote a charming letter to 
which Catherine [Gladstone] replied with equal warmth.” Bat- 
tiscombe, Mrs. Gladstone, 207. 
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some hesitation in adding to their number.® But I 
think our long intimacy is sufficient to give me the right 
to offer you my humble tribute of satisfaction, and if 
this be so, I cannot but use that right; for, sensitive 
though I am to the chance of appearing intrusive, I 
should even more dislike to appear in any way luke- 
warm, negligent, or remiss, on any occasion which 
nearly concerns you. 

I am aware that no one feels more keenly than you 
do, that the possession of the office of Prime Minister 
is by no means a subject of unmixed congratulations ; 
but it is a legitimate cause for congratulations, (and 
that unmingled with misgiving or anxiety), that you 
should enjoy the unique distinction of being called on 
a fourth time to fill that post. 

As to the work before you, that, I know, you regard 
rather as a subject for prayer than for exultation. 

It is a stormy prospect that you have to look to, 
and I fear that Labour questions may raise even greater 
difficulties than Ireland. I have the strongest sym- 
pathies with the aspirations of labour, but, as at present 
advised, I confess that, to me, “individualism” seems 
a necessary condition of true liberty. 

I will not take up your time by saying much more. 
My object in writing is to assure you, once more, of 
my affection and sympathy, humble though they may be, 
and of my prayer that every blessing may attend your 
honoured head, whether in toil or in repose.—It is now 
some five and forty years since you first became to me 
the object of that strong, passionate affection which a 
boy bestows on a man older than himself, whom he 
has made his ideal hero. Nor has that affection ever 
ceased, or materially diminished, though at one moment, 
it waned.—For many years the thing I most craved 
was to be Secretary of State in a government of which 
you were the Head. That dream, like many other 
visions and ambitions, has long since died away ; though, 
possibly, I might yet, as a Peer, some day, be of some 
obscure usefulness as an Undersecretary for the Colo- 
nies, or India, or in speaking for Home Rule. 

I wonder whether it is only the idle imagination of a 
man who is apart from active political life; but it has 
seemed to me that, before a Home Rule Bill is brought 
in, next year, much might be done by mere executive 
action to facilitate the establishment of Home Rule.— 
I apprehend there is nothing to prevent the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland from swearing in distinguished 
Irish members of Parliament as members of the Irish 
Privy Council; and I presume there is, equally, no bar 
to his being guided in his executive action by a Commit- 
tee of that Privy Council. The fact that an Irish execu- 
tive government was already established in Dublin 
would, I believe, render easier the establishment of an 
Irish legislature. It would be felt to be then inevitable. 
I do not expect, or ask for, any answer to this letter, 


6 The general election of 1892 resulted in a majority of 
forty for Irish home rule. On August 15 Gladstone became 
prime minister for the fourth time. 
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but as I do not know whether you may not have left 
Braemar,’ and am uncertain whether what I write will 
ever reach your hands, I should be much obliged if you 
would ask some member of your family kindly to send 
me a post card to say that it has been duly received 
by you. 


GorRDON MEMORANDUM 
The Red House, Ascot, Berks. 
Aug 11 [1892] 


It was the opinion of my father, both during the Crimean 
War, and up to the time of his death that the action 
of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe as Ambassador at 
Constantinople had been one of the principal causes 
which rendered the war inevitable, and in an important 
letter, from which I wish to quote, he complains of 
having had to contend at once with “the pride of the 
Emperor, the fanaticism of the Turks, and the dis- 
honesty of Stratford.” * 

This is a strong expression and it is urged by some 
that it should be omitted on account of the annoyance 
it may give to Lord Stratfords daughters who are still 
living. 

On the other hand it is contended that it is an im- 
portant point in Lord Aberdeens “case” and that to 
omit all reference to Lord Stratfords course is to give 
not only an inadequate, but a wilfully inaccurate ac- 
count of a most momentous transaction. 

What my father used to say was that Lord Stratford 
might very properly have protested against his instruc- 
.tions, but then obeyed them; or if he would not take 
that course he might have declined to carry out his in- 
structions, and resigned; but that the course he actually 
took was indefensible, for it was that of professing to 
do as he was instructed whilst he took pains to prevent 
their success. 

It is of course only political dishonesty that is im- 
puted to Lord Stratford, and this it seems to me brought 
against almost every one in public life by his opponents. 

Every one knows that these charges have been made, 
and it seems to me somewhat “dishonest” to make no 
reference to them. 

On the whale, therefore, I am disposed to retain the 
words ® but I should like to learn Mr. Gladstones judge- 
ment on the question before arriving at a final decision. 


GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
Hawarden Castle, Chester 
Aug. 31. 92. 


I am rather surprised that Lord Aberdeen should 
have applied the word dishonesty to Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe but I agree with you that the passage or 
some reference to it can hardly be omitted. You 


7On July 14 the Gladstones arrived at the village and dis- 
trict of Braemar, southwest Aberdeenshire, Scotland, for a 
brief stay. The Times, July 15, 1892. 

8 Gordon, Aberdeen, 271. 


9 The words were retained. Ibid. 
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might resort to a description of it: or, if you cite it 
you might append a note, recognising the general char- 
acter of Lord S. and pointing out that prejudice and 
passion by their blinding powers often produce in 
the mind effects like those proper to dishonesty. 

I always recollect on behalf of Lord Stratford that 
in December 1853 he concocted a scheme substantially 
like that of the Vienna note,’® that the Turks accepted 
it no doubt in reliance upon him, and that it was the 
blind pride and folly of Nicholas in declining it which 
really brought about the war, and gave us a case which 
by our proceedings re the Vienna note we had wholly 
lost. . 


GORDON TO GLADSTONE 
The Red House, Ascot, Berks. 
September, 1892. 


I am reluctant to add to the contents of your letter 
bag, but I must write a single line to thank you for 
having written to me yourself about the passage in one 
of my fathers letters, relative to Lord Stratford. I am 
glad too to see that, on the whole, you take much 
the same view of the case as I do. I regret the exist- 
ence of the passage, but I think it must stand. There 
can be no doubt that, to the day of his death, my 
father considered the Crimean War to have been 
largely due to Lord Stratfords action. I shall insert 
the qualifying note you suggest. 

There is no one I would sooner meet than Mr. 
Morley,’ who, I am sorry to say, I do not know, but 
whose honesty I respect, and whose abilities I admire; 
but it is impossible for me to be with you on the 9th 
—I have, I am sorry to say, been elected President of 
one of the Sections of the Congress of Orientalists, 
which meets this week. 


Gordon TO GLADSTONE 
Private 
The Red House, Ascot, Berks. 
26 January 1893. 


My fathers Life is now out of my hands and will 
appear in a day or two.—Do you approve this motto 
for it, from Bacon? 

“Let Princes and States choose such Ministers as 
are more sensible of Duty than of Rising; and such as 
Love Businesse rather upon Conscience than upon 
Bravery.” 1” 

I had hoped you might have had an inspiration to 
give me as perfect a motto for this book, as you have 
for Sidney Herberts Life.'* 

10For Vienna note see Henderson, Crimean war, 98. 

11 John, later Viscount, Morley (1838-1923), chief secretary 
for Ireland, 1886, 1892-1895; afterward Gladstone’s biographer. 

12 Quotation was used. It was taken from Bacon’s essay 
Of ambition. 

13 The motto for the life of Herbert, published in 1906, reads: 
A sweeter and a lovelier Gentleman 


Framed in the prodigality of nature 
The spacious world cannot again afford. (Richard III, Act I) 
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I hear you had a prosperous and pleasant stay at 
Biarritz.* Pleasant the coming Parliamentary cam- 
paign cannot be :—prosperous it may, and I trust will be. 


GoRDON TO GLADSTONE 
The Red House, Ascot, Berks. 
14 Feb. 1893. 


I am ashamed at such a moment to obtrude myself 
or my handyworks on your notice, but as my book is 
to be published on Thursday, I must, if I wish you to 
receive an advance copy of it, (and this I certainly do 
wish,) send you one today. They have only this 
morning reached me. 

I wish it were a better performance. I cannot say 
how ill satisfied I am with it. Yet you will find in it 
some things which will interest you. 

I think the new Bill in most respects better than the 
old one; but whatever may be the practical necessity 
for the change, my strong objection to the retention of 
the Irish members in the Imperial Parliament remains. 

I trust you are not the worse for the exertion you 
have made.*® You seldom spoke nobler words than 
those which closed your speech. 


GORDON TO GLADSTONE 
Private 
The Red House, Ascot, Berks. 
19 Feb. 93. 


I am of course highly gratified by your, I fear far 
too flattering, commendation of my book; ** and I am 
hardly less so by your having found time to write to me 
at such length respecting it. 

Let me say at once, that I entirely subscribe to the 
justice of your criticism with regard to the want of 
dates. The defect became very perceptible to me when 
I read over the volume as a whole. 

And now for the two other points on which you 
touch. 

The sentence on page 203, of which you question 
the accuracy, was not carelessly written, and is ex- 
pressed almost textually in my fathers words,—not my 
own. 

What I say is this: 

“When Mr. Gladstone returned to England from his 
visit to Naples, he went to Lord Aberdeen, full of the 
impressions which he had received, and declared his in- 
tention to bring the subject before Parliament and the 


14 Gladstone left for Biarritz December 21, 1892, and re- 
turned January 10, 1893. 

15 Reference is to the speech in the House of Commons, 
February 13, 1893, when Gladstone introduced his second Irish 
home rule bill. Hansard, fourth ser., 8: 1241-1275. Among the 
admirers of Gladstone’s speech on that occasion was the Duke 
of York, later King George V, who noted in his journal: “He 
[Gladstone] made a beautiful speech and spoke for 2 and a 
quarter hours, which is wonderful for a man of 83.” Nicolson, 
Harold, King George the Fifth his life and reign, 48, London, 
Constable, 1952. 

16 Gordon, The Earl of Aberdeen. 
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pubiic. Lord Aberdeen dissuaded him from so doing, 
until etc.” 17 

I will now quote three different letters of my father’s. 

Lord Aberdeen to Prince Schwarzenberg.'* May 
2, 1851—“‘He [Mr. Gladstone] was so much shocked 
by all he witnessed of the system pursued, and es- 
pecially by the cruel treatment of the political prisoners, 
that on his return to this country, it was his intention 
to make some public appeal on the subject, either 
through Parliament or the Press. I engaged him to 
suspend this intention, in the hope that by means of 
friendly advice some amelioration might be effected at 
Naples ; and he the more readily acceded to my request 
because he apprehended that the immediate result at 
least, of any such appeal as he proposed would tend 
rather to aggravate than to improve the condition of 
the persons in question.” 

Lord Aberdeen to Madame de Lieven Aug 30, 1851. 
—“When Gladstone returned to England in the spring, 
he came to me full of the horrors he had witnessed at 
Naples, and declared his intention of bringing the 
subject before Parliament, or of making an appeal to 
the public. J endeavoured to dissuade him from either 
course, and pointed out. . . . He replied . . . that his 
course was prescribed by conscience and a sense of 
duty from which nothing would induce him to desist, 
unless I engaged to use my influence with a view to 
diminish the horrible cruelties of which he complained. 
. .. I promised to assist him provided he remained 
silent. I desired him to write a full statement of the 
case, and to be careful to say nothing which did not 
admit of positive proof. His first letter was the result 
of this desire, and was written for the purpose of being 
used by me in my interference on the subject.” ’® 

Lord Aberdeen to Prince Castelcicala.*® Sept 19, 
1851—“When Mr. Gladstone returned from Naples 
last spring, he expressed to me in very sharp strong 
terms how greatly he has been shocked by all he had 
seen and heard there respecting the treatment of the 
political offenders, by which, as he thought, the com- 
mon principles of justice and of humanity had been 
equally outraged. He proposed either to bring the 
matter before Parliament, or to make an appeal to the 
public through the Press. I earnestly deprecated this 
mode of proceeding; for I felt that, so far from being 
useful to the persons for whom he was interested, it 
might possibly tend to an aggravation of their suffering, 
—Mr. Gladstone agreed to suspend any public notice of 
the subject, provided I would endeavour to procure 
from the Neapolitan Government a favourable con- 
sideration of the actual condition of the individuals in 
question, with a view to its early amelioration—I re- 








17 [bid., 203. 

18 Felix Ludwig Johann Friedrick, Fiirst zu Schwarzenberg 
(1800-1852), Austrian prime minister, 1848-1852. 

19 Parry, Correspondence of Aberdeen and Lieven 2: 590. 


20Prince Paolo Ruffo Castelcicala, Neapolitan minister in 
London, 1840-1851. 
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quested Mr. Gladstone, on whose honour and veracity 
I had full reliance to write a statement of such facts, 
and of such only, as he was able to substantiate, in 
order that it might be employed by me in the manner 
most likely to attain the object in view. You will per- 
ceive, therefore, that the letter itself may be said to 
have been written at my desire.” 

These extracts shew clearly what was my father’s 
understanding of the case, and, I think, justify my use 
of the expressions which I have employed. At the same 
time, it is very possible that my father may have been 
mistaken; and I am bound to say that, now that my 
recollection has been set to work on the subject, I 
myself have an impression that you did assert, while 
the discussion was still going on, that it had always 
been your intention to seek my fathers intervention in 
the first instance, and I have no doubt it was so. 

I do not know that practically the difference is very 
great, though a real difference there undoubtedly is. 
My father thought you intended to appeal to Parliament 
or the public, but suspended the execution of that in- 
tention to allow him to intervene—You meant to appeal 
to his intervention, but with the intention of publication 
should that intervention be refused, or fail. 

Of course, the sore point with my father was not 
this, but the opinion he entertained that, having accepted 
his intervention, it was for him, and not for you, to 
say when the hope of obtaining a successful result 
through that intervention must be abandoned. 

I find more difficulty in dealing with the other point 
you raise, for it is to a much greater degree a matter 
of impression, and less supported, though not I think 
wholly unsupported, by documentary evidence.—Of 
this, however, I am certain, that, rightly or wrongly, it 
was the belief of those who were most connected with 
you in politics——of my father, Sir James Graham, 
Herbert, and Cardwell equally; that down to 1858 you 
were reluctant to engage in any fresh measure of Parlia- 
mentary reform.—You nad accepted honestly, but it 
was thought rather coldly, the Reform measure of the 
Aberdeen Government, and when that proposal was 
withdrawn by Lord John it was supposed that you 
reverted to your position of 1852. 

The correspondence in my hands,—(I refer to S[id- 
ney| Herberts as well as my father’s) certainly shews 
that the impression current (however erroneous it may 
have been) was that you were, in 1857, an opponent of 
Parliamentary Reform. 

I find Sidney Herbert writing after a long conversa- 
tion with you in that year, that, though not greatly 
enamoured of Parliamentary Reform, he cannot go 
quite so far as you, who want “none at all.” I find 
my father, when writing to you to deprecate a premature 
junction with Lord Derby, suggesting (April 8, 1857) 
that the production of a Reform Bill by the Govern- 
ment would afford you the proper opportunity; evi- 
dently implying that he supposed you to be adverse to 
even such Parliamentary Reform as might emanate 
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from Lord Palmerston, nor in your reply did you 
suggest that he was mistaken. I find Sir James Graham 
writing a letter to my father lamenting your anti-reform 
views, which he thought likely to injure you seriously. 
My father sent you the letter, and you returned it with 
the remark (March 31, 1857) “I do not believe that 
Sir James Graham in his heart is persuaded that Par- 
liamentary Reform is a present want of the Country. 
Lord John no doubt is so persuaded, and 1. that the 
Country must be governed by the liberal party, 2. that 
he must be at the head of it, 3. that Reform or some 
other question must be employed as an instrument for 
these higher purposes. But how can we become parties 
to such tampering with the Constitution ?” 

But fully to answer your query as to “evidence” will 
require longer research than I can at this moment 
enter upon, though it shall be, somewhat later, prose- 
cuted.—For the present, I would close with the remark 
that though the “approximation” between you and 
Lord Derby in 1856-57-58 came to nothing, the fact 
that he was (at that time) entirely opposed to any 
further extension of the franchise does not appear to 
have been regarded by either side as an obstacle to 
union. 

You are kind enough to say—and it is true—that I 
cannot be supposed “always to know all the converg- 
ing influences which have determined the course” of 
others; but I need hardly assure you that to have mis- 
represented your course, however unconsciously, or to 
have done you injustice, however innocently, would 
cause me the deepest pain. If I have fallen into error, 
I regret it more than I can say, and can only plead, 
as regards my belief that 1858 was the critical year of 
your political life, and that I err in company with many 
of those who best knew and best loved you. 


GoRDON TO GLADSTONE 
The Red House, Ascot, Berks. 
24 Feb. 1893. 


I return with many thanks my letter to you which you 
were good enough to let me take away to copy. 

I cannot, I fear, say that you have convinced me that 
the passages I quoted from my fathers letters are com- 
patible with his having supposed that you in the first 
instance intended to appeal to him; on the contrary, I 
feel persuaded that when he wrote that you had declared 
your intention to him, and that he had dissuaded you 
and you had acceded to his request, he meant exactly 
what he wrote; but at the same time I think you are 
the best authority as to your own intention and that he 
was consequently mistaken on the point. 


GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
Private 
10 Downing Street, Whitehall 
May 3. 93. 


I wrote yesterday to Kimberley, our leader in the 
Lords, to say that I thought of submitting your name 
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to the Queen for a Peerage. He answered by inquiring 
‘will he support the Government?’ This is an inquiry 
to which I can easily answer for my own satisfaction. 
If however I am to vouch you to another I think I 
ought to do it only with your own direct sanction, and 
I daresay you will put me in a condition so to do. 

I am told I may catch you at Gibraltar, without doubt 
on your way home. 


TELEGRAM—GORDON TO GLADSTONE 
Gibraltar 
16/5, 1893. 


Your letter reached me only today. I therefore could 
not possibly answer sooner. My reply is yes. 


GORDON TO GLADSTONE 
Private 
The Convent, Gibraltar 
16 May 93. 


I only received your letter this morning, on my re- 
turn here after an expedition to Granada, whither I 
had gone to shew my daughter the Alhambra. 

My first duty is to express my grateful sense of your 
kindness; but on this point I shall not say much, for 
you know well that my affection and respect for you 
are both too deeply grounded to be sensibly increased 
by any act of favour. 

My next duty is to answer your question. This I 
have already done briefly by a telegram, but it is only 
right that I should somewhat expand that laconic assent. 

You may safely assure Lord Kimberley that I shall, 
to use his own words, “support the Government.”— 
My own convictions, and my devotion to yourself, alike 
prompt me to do so. In so saying, however, I do not 
mean to pledge myself beforehand to the unhesitating 
and unfailing support, on all occasions and at all times, 
which is expected from those who are bound by the 
ties of office. As a matter of fact, it is very unlikely 
that I should give a vote contrary to your opinions or 
wishes, but, as a matter of self respect, I think I 
should say that on Colonial questions I can hardly be 
expected not to have opinions of my own, and that 
should questions really religious, (and not merely af- 
fecting matters really political though connected with 
religious bodies,) come under discussion, my course 
must be guided by my conscience as it may at the time 
dictate. 

As regards Home Rule, our conversations will shew 
you how cordially I accept it. I can hardly expect you 
to remember my letter to you in 1886, before the Bill 
was introduced,** but you may possibly recollect my 
saying to you, only a short time ago, that I thought I 
could speak with some effect in its favour. 

“The Convent” from which I write is not a monastic 
establishment, but the Governor’s residence. .. . 


21 Chapter X, Gordon to Gladstone, March 28, 1886. 
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GORDON TO GLADSTONE 
Private 
The Red House, Ascot, Berks. 
25 May 93. 


I reached home yesterday, and found your letter of 
the 22nd awaiting me.” After what you had already 
written, its contents were, of course, anticipated by me. 
I am very grateful for the recognition, (which I am 
painfully aware is a far more than adequate one), of 
such public service as I may have rendered during my 
thirty years of colonial administration, and it is a 
source of unmixed pleasure to me that this recognition 
should have been bestowed on your recommendation. 

But the step is no doubt a grave one; mainly because 
it is one altogether irrevocable. Once taken, there is 
no power of resigning the post, or of escaping the 
responsibilities its acceptance entails, and I confess 
that it is not without some misgivings, and some heart 
searchings, that I assume a position which must have 
so great an influence on my son’s future. 

I suppose I shall in due time,—that is to say, I 
presume, after the public announcement on the Queens 
birthday,—hear from the proper authorities, whoever 
they may be, (of which I have not the slightest idea), 
as to the questions of name etc., etc. On this point, I 
should wish to consult Aberdeen,”* as the head of our 
family, before finally deciding, and as he will return 
this week, there will be ample opportunity for doing 
sO. . 


GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
H[awarde]n 
May 26. 93. 


Reciprocating your good words & feelings I assure 
you that it has been a special pleasure to me to be 
an instrument in your case. (But I have a misgiving 
of memory lest I should have said this before). 

You understand I think that my query was put to 
you for the satisfaction of others less informed than 
myself. ... 

That part of the machinery of Peer making which 
follows the approval and announcement is wholly hid- 
den from my eyes except when a row comes up about 
the title. I believe the mysterious individual who pre- 
sides in these matters is the Garter King of Arms. . . . 


GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
H{[awarde]n 
May 28. 93. 
I lose no time in acquainting you that the Queen 
has approved of your receiving the honour of a Barony. 
I mentioned the particulars with which you provi- 
dently supplied me. 
And it is to me matter of cordial pleasure to make 
this announcement. 


22 This letter is not available. 
23 Chapter X, note 15. 
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All the more so as Aberdeen is likely to be absent 
from his place for some years.** 
God be with you in this as in all things. 


GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
10, Downing Street, Whitehall 
‘June 28. 93 


We could not I think with propriety do anything 
which would place or seem to place your Peerage in 
special connection with the wedding.” 

I should recommend immediate announcement. 
ing this, in the week of the wedding. 

I cannot conceive what should give rise to a question 
on time, or what question could require answer... . 


Fail- 


GORDON TO GLADSTONE 
Private 
7 Sloane Gardens, S. W. 
30 June 93. 


As you do not think the announcement can be made 
in conjunction with that of honours given on the mar- 
riage, I have no doubt you are right. The “questions” 
I referred to were not public but private ones,—ques- 
tions from relations, who might naturally ask why my 
name had not appeared with others on the Queens 
birthday, to whom I might not be inclined to give the 
same confidence that I gave to you. 

I wish for a day or two in which to communicate 
the news myself to some near relations and friends, to 
whom it will be, I fear, very distasteful, especially to 
Selborne. The knowledge of the distress it will cause 
him is really painful to me, and I would do all I can 
to lessen it. I should not like him to learn the fact 
otherwise than from myself. 

But it might be announced in Monday morning news- 
papers, if you see no objection. 


GORDON TO GLADSTONE 
The Red House, Ascot, Berks. 
16. Aug. 93. 


Ever since the middle of last month, I have been 
endeavouring, (and endeavouring in vain) ,—to extract 
from “Garter” [King of Arms] an answer to my en- 
quiry whether it were possible, as I wished, to retain my 
own name in my new title—I wrote three times to him, 
but he only replied to me the other day; alleging as 
his excuse that he had been too entirely occupied by 
preparing for an Investiture by the Queen of several 
orders of Knighthood, to have time to look into the 
“difficult question raised” by me !!!—Truly, some men 
can make a great deal of work out of very little matters! 

However, the upshot of his meditations is that he 
absolutely taboos “Gordon,” and equally so the assump- 





24 Lord Aberdeen had just been appointed governor general 


of Canada. 
25 The marriage on July 6 of the Duke of York (the future 
King George V) to Princess Mary of Teck. 
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tion of one of John’s minor titles of Formartine and 
Methlic. I have lately been at Haddo, and though 
John ** is so good natured that he would not oppose 
his veto, I can see that he too would decidedly dislike 
my being “Gordon” or “Gordon of” anything, and 
that he would not much like the assumption of any of 
his minor titles. 

I shall therefore fall back on my original idea of 
“Stanmore.”—My only surviving brother thinks that 
it is, of all others, the title which our father would have 
wished me to take. 

As I have, from the first, expressed my strong per- 
sonal preference for the original scheme of the total 
exclusion of the Irish members from the House of Com- 
mons, you will not be surprised, nor, I am sure, take 
it amiss, when I say that I regret the last change in 
Clause 9,27 & cannot consider it any improvement.— 
Of its necessity as a piece of tactics you are, of course, 
the only judge. 


GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
10, Downing Street, Whitehall 
Aug. 17. 93 


I feel sure, with reference to the closing part of your 
letter, that when you express in the House your per- 
fectly legitimate opinion on the 9th Clause you will 
carefully bear in mind what was the choice before us 

. no 9th Clause, no Bill. 

Whatever your title be, may it bring you none but 
happy experiences & associations. 


GORDON TO GLADSTONE 
Private 
The Red House, Ascot, Berks. 
18 Aug: 93. 


If I should venture to speak at all upon the Home 
Rule Bill, it was not, nor is it, my intention to say 
anything about Clause 9. The main features of the 
Bill will be discussed by men far more competent to 
deal with them than I am. Neither my position, nor 
my knowledge, entitle me to obtrude my opinions on 
the House, nor would the House care to hear them. 
Nor would any such discussion assist the object I have 
at heart,—the formation of a bridge to render easier 
the transfer to the cause of Home Rule of the votes of 
men who profess to approve of Home Rule in the ab- 
stract, but object to details of the measure. It will of 
course be unsuccessful, but my position, as one long 
removed from active political life at home, does give 
me some advantages in making such an appeal, as it 
does also in demonstrating the perfect compatibility 
of the existence of subordinate legislatures with na- 
tional unity. 

But I begin to fear that their Lordships may resent 


= See Chapter VIII, note 50. 
*7 Clause 9 in the second Home Rule Bill dealt with Irish 
representation in the House of Commons. 
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any one who has so lately joined them as I shall have 
done, speaking at all in such a debate. This will re- 
quire very careful consideration. . 


GLADSTONE TO GORDON 
10, Downing Street, Whitehall 
Aug. 22. 93 


One word in haste or rather two. As regards your 
modest doubt, I think your experience would in fact 
justify your speaking, and that amply, if you are other- 
wise inclined to do it... 


STANMORE TO GLADSTONE 
Private 
The Red House, Ascot, Berks. 
31. Aug: 93.” 
Lord Kimberley, whom I consulted, quite approved 
of my speaking.—But I am sorry to say the idea of my 
speaking at this time must be abandoned though I 
daresay an opportunity will present itself later for say- 
ing what I should now have said. I had meant to take 
my seat today or tomorrow, but owing, first, to the 
enormous dilatoriness of “Garter,” and some subse- 
quent delays on the part of others, I find that “the 
requisite formalities’ cannot be complied with in time 
to allow me to take my seat this week or on Monday. 
I do not chuse to do so in the very midst of the Irish 
debate, nor yet immediately on its close which might 
be open to much misconstruction, and I shall therefore 
postpone it till quite the end of this session, or the be- 
ginning of next. 


Most Private 

I have had a painful interview with Selborne, and 
am much afraid that, though our long friendship has 
stood difference of opinion on Home Rule it will come 
to shipwreck over difference of action—He is quite 
irrational on the subject——I do not mean as to argu- 
ment, for of course there is much which may be urged 
with good reason on his side of the question, but as to 
the sort of moral iniquity which in his eyes seems to 
attach to any one who is prepared to welcome an alter- 
ation of the Act of Union. ... 


GLADSTONE TO STANMORE 
Secret 
10, Downing Street, Whitehall 
Sept. 1. 93. 


I am sincerely grieved at what you tell me of Sel- 
borne. 

But my purpose in writing to you is to pray, to re- 
quest you, in the most earnest manner, to reconsider 
your determination or intention, to postpone taking 
your seat until after the fate of the Home Rule Bill 

28 Sir Algernon West (1837-1921), confidential adviser to 
Gladstone, 1892-1894, noted in his diary, September 1, 1893, 
“A further shuffling letter from Arthur Gordon.” Hutchinson, 


Horace G., ed., Private diaries of the Rt. Hon. Sir Algernon 
West, 193, London, John Murray, 1922. 
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has been decided in the House of Lords. I wish I knew 
how to put into my words all the force with which I 
feel that I am entitled to make this request, and that 
your spontaneous declarations to me on this subject 
amount to engagements. I do not think you can have 
formed any adequate idea of the manner in which 
the proceeding you have been led to meditate would be 
viewed, or of all that would be said and felt in regard 
to it. I do not attempt to enter further into particulars, 
but I feel that the matter is of the gravest order: nay 
more that in writing this I am writing in the sense of 
our old friendship, and of all the obligations attaching 
to it, which include the necessity of pointing out every 
danger appearing to touch duty and honour. 


STANMORE TO GLADSTONE 
Private 
The Red House, Ascot, Berks. 
1 Sept. 93. 


Let me first thank you for your great kindness in 
writing to me, and express my regret that I should 
have caused you so much trouble and taken up so much 
of your time. 

I quite admit that were I in the House of Lords you 
would have a right to expect me to vote for the second 
reading of the Home Rule Bill, and I should have had 
no hesitation in doing so. 

But until I do take my seat I do not think the case 
is quite the same and I confess I feel the utmost 
repugnance to being hustled into the House immediately 
before the vote on this subject. Had I taken my seat 
a month ago, and it is not my fault that I did not, 
there would have been no question about the matter. 

As to what most other people may say or feel, I am 
very indifferent; but I am not at all indifferent as to 
what you may say and feel, and your opinion has, as it 
ought to have, great weight with me. 

Unless you telegraph to me to the contrary, I will 
go up to London tomorrow morning, in the hope of 
seeing you before you go to the north. It is very 
possible that a short conversation with you may make 
me see the question in quite another light from what 
I now do. 

Again thank you for writing and especially for the 
frankness and fulness with which you have written. 


STANMORE TO GLADSTONE 
Private 
The Red House, Ascot, Berks. 
3 Sept. 93. 


I do not myself quite see as you do the honourable 
obligation incumbent on me to take my seat at a partic- 
ular time, and it is repugnant to me to do so immediately 
before a great division—But any personal feeling I 
readily set aside, and your intimation that you would 
yourself consider my abstention as the breach of an 
engagement with you cannot be lightly disregarded. I 
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quite see too that my absence might easily and naturally 
be altogether misapprehended and misrepresented and 
probably would be so. I shall therefore take my seat 
on Tuesday and have written to the Chancellor to that 
effect.°° 

At the same time, I must freely own that I wish you 
could and would spare me the necessity for giving a 
vote, which can serve no useful purpose except to add 
an unit to a minority, and my giving which will, I 
verily believe upon my honour, go far to kill, if in his 
enfeebled and excited state it does not actually kill, 
the dearest friend I have in the world, and who was 
once also a valued friend of your own. 


GLADSTONE TO STANMORE 
10, Downing Street, Whitehall 
Sept. 4. 93. 


I accept with a good conscience your noteworthy 
appreciation of what I had said, because in my judg- 
ment it rescues you from a great danger. 

I think however you will see 

1. That a position between the seat taken and the 
vote withheld is in itself thoroughly untenable. 

2. That I have no power to release you from the 

effect of all you have said and written to me on political 
matters within the last twelve months; ...I may 
refer to your spontaneous proposal to speak, that I 
think that to be a matter wholly within your own free 
discretion. 
[P. S.] I do not regard Lord Selborne’s health with 
indifference but I am at a loss to see how he could now 
be seriously affected by your quietly acting on what 
you have been saying and doing for a long time back. 


STANMORE TO GLADSTONE 
The Red House, Ascot, Berks. 
5. 3. 94. 


During the period of rumours and uncertainty, I 
forbore from intruding on your time, and your anxi- 
eties ; but now that the irrevocable step has been taken, 
and you have finally descended from that great post 


229On September 5 Gordon took his seat in the House of 
Lords as Baron Stanmore of Great Stanmore in the County of 
Middlesex. The Government of Ireland (Home Rule) Bill 
passed its third reading in the House of Commons September 
1 by a vote of 301 to 267. On the same day it was introduced 
in the House of Lords by Lord Spencer. A sharp debate 
followed. Lord Selborne spoke strongly against the bill which 
was defeated on the second reading, September 8, 419 to 41. 
Two days later the Duke of Argyll, father-in-law to Queen 
Victoria’s fourth daughter, Princess Louise, asserted in a letter 
to the Queen that the “fractional minority’ which supported 
the bill included “several Peers notoriously opposed to the Bill 
in their hearts. The new Peer, Arthur Gordon, is an example. 
What can have induced him to commit such an act as to vote 
for the Bill, is inconceivable to me. That he might avoid voting 
at all, I thought probable. But to vote for the Bill seems to 
me very like telling a lie.” Buckle, G. E., ed., The letters of 
Queen Victoria, third ser., 2: 314, London, Oxford Univ. Press, 
1932. 
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which you have so long and so often filled, I must 
write a few lines, though you will not I feel sure need 
to be told of my deep interest in all that concerns your 
fame, your happiness, and your welfare.*° 

And yet I hardly know what to write; whether to 
congratulate you on at last obtaining the quiet and 
leisure you have so long desired, or to regret the ter- 
mination of your great career of public life. 

On the whole, I think, I should be more inclined to 
congratulate, were it not for the reports, I trust highly 
exaggerated, as to the immediate cause of your retire- 
ment. But I am glad to hear from those who ought 
to know, that your eyes are not altogether in the con- 
dition represented by the papers. 

A fall from the platform at our station, by which I 
have been a good deal shaken, has kept, and keeps me 
still, a prisoner by the doctors orders; or I should have 
been among the many who will be calling in Downing 
St. today. 

Like some other good liberals, I have felt compelled 
to vote against some of the details of measures com- 
manding warmly my general assent; * but that does 
not affect either my allegiance to you, or my affection 
towards you :—indeed, in some respects, I fancy I share 
your views more closely than some members of your 
late Cabinet, for I have a profound incredulity as to 
the great naval scare;—and [pray] that you may, for 
many years still, enjoy the repose you have earned... . 


GLADSTONE TO STANMORE 
10, Downing Street, Whitehall 
Mch. 7. 94 


The unexpected and rather painful emergence of 
political differences between yourself and the Govern- 
ment with which I was identified ought I think to 
make me not the less but the more grateful for the 
letter which in your kindness you have addressed to me. 

Whatever those differences have been felt to be by 
my Colleagues, I must now say my late colleagues, 
they have never in the least shaken my conviction of 
your rectitude of purpose, to be assumed in all men, 
known from long experience in you, and impossible 
under any circumstances to depart from your father’s 
son. Life as it lengthens opens up more & more the 
occasions of differences, and in them teaches us the 
lessons of humility, warning us off from rash judg- 
ments, and almost compelling us all in all things small 
and great to throw ourselfs upon the loving kindness 
and long suffering of the Allmerciful. 

[P. S.] I write in bed so forgive all defects of my letter. 


°°On March 3, 1894, Gladstone resigned as prime minister 
ostensibly because of “eyes and ears” but actually because he 
stood absolutely alone in opposing increased naval appropria- 
tions. See his letters to Lord Acton and A. J. Mundella, Feb- 
ruary 9 and 17, 1894. Knaplund, Gladstone’s foreign policy, 
266-267, and note 26. 

1 Stanmore’s speech in the House of Lords, January 29, 1894. 
Hansard, fourth ser., 20: 1627-1629. 
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STANMORE TO GLADSTONE 
10, Sloane Gardens, S. W. 
10 May 94. 


Your letter gratified and touched me; especially its 
reference to the effect of advancing years in at once 
increasing the occasions for difference of opinion, and 
the toleration with which they are regarded. 

Had I known how soon you were about to retire, I 
should not have recorded a vote against any proposal 
of the government, so long as you were at its head, 
although I might sometimes have felt unable to vote 
with it. I should not myself have dignified the occasions 
on which I have voted against the details of govern- 
ment measures with so grave a name as “political differ- 
ences.” I cannot consider that the approval of a gen- 
eral principle involves approval of all the details of a 
measure intended to give effect to that principle—As 
regards the Parish Councils Bill, I did little more 
than vote for the restoration of provisions which formed 
part of the bill as introduced. The amendments pro- 
posed by independent members in the House of Com- 
mons and accepted by the government may or may 
not have been improvements but it would be absurd 
to represent the original clauses introduced by the 
Ministers themselves as in any way opposed to or 
inconsistent with the spirit of the Bill itself. On all 
great questions my sympathy has been with the govern- 
ment—not with the opposition, and on the one im- 
portant detail in the Employers Liability Bill from 
which I dissented I shared the opinion of many good 
liberals including two peers created at the same time 
as myself.** It is in the direction indicated by that 
provision that I look with apprehension to the future. 
There are now, it seems to me, two distinct schools of 
liberal thought. They have hitherto acted together 
because many of their objects are the same, but their 
principles are in fact antagonistic and I fear irrecon- 
cileable—The one bases its idea of freedom on the 
greatest possible liberty of the individual compatible 
with order and good government: the other cares little 
for individual liberty and would relentlessly enforce 
on all strict obedience to the will of a majority. The 
one is jealous of state interference and would restrict 
it within the narrowest bounds: the other would extend 
it without scruple to all affairs of ordinary & even of 
domestic life. The one, (though not confined to Eng- 
land for it was once well nigh European) is indigenous 
and represents the traditions of British liberalism: the 
other is exotic, in its present form of French origin, & 
foreign growth. The one is the foundation of ra- 
tional freedom :—the other leads straight to tyranny; 
the tyranny, at best, of a numerical majority, and too 


32 The Employers Liability Bill passed the House of Com- 
mons but was so amended in the House of Lords that the 
measure was dropped. Magnus, Gladstone, 419; Morley, Glad- 
stone 3: 504. 
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often, as history shews us that of a headstrong and 


loud voiced minority. 
Which of these schools will in the future prevail? 


GLADSTONE TO STANMORE 
Dollis H[ill] ** 
May 12. 94. 


I need hardly say that I have had no knowledge 
except second hand (for I was not in reading condi- 
tion) of proceedings in the House of Lords. But I have 
with inexpressible comfort obtained my retirement 
from public life in circumstances of universal peace and 
good will. Saturated as I have been with political 
contention, I now look forward to a prolonged fast, 
and hope I may never have occasion to break it. 

There is however one point of extreme interest 
penned in your letter which opens an argument not 
contentious. It is the doctrine you lay down concern- 
ing Individualists and Collectivists. Like you, and 
in the strongest sense, I take the side of the first. But 
I am sorry to say that I do not, as you perhaps do, 
derive consolation from conceiving one of our political 
parties to be in this matter less tainted than the other. 
I have never known a time when Tories as such were 
less disposed than Liberals as such to interfere with 
individual action. But neither party then ran into 
excess in this direction. Now, both are in excess, and 
in this point I am quite unable to draw any distinction 
between them. Peel on one side, the Manchester School 
on the other, represented the largest known develop- 
ment of /Jaissez faire. 

When you next see Selborne,** pray remember me 
kindly to him: 


STANMORE TO GLADSTONE 
10, Sloane Gardens, S. W. 
21. 6. 94. 


I did not write to thank you for your last kind note, 
partly because I am always reluctant to trouble you 
with unnecessary letters, and partly because I felt that 
one was doubly bound to refrain from intrusion just 
after your operation.*® But as, by this time, you are, 
I trust, well over its effects, I think it may be as well 
to write one line to prevent misapprehension, or pos- 
sible misapprehension, and say that I do not think the 
Conservative party less to blame than the Liberals in 
regard to tampering dangerously with collectivism: on 
the contrary, they appear to me, considering what 
ought to be the tendency of the principles they profess, 
even more to blame. But that does not the more recon- 








33 Lord Aberdeen’s villa at Dollis Hill near London was lent 
at this time to the Gladstones. Battiscombe, 2/rs. Gladstone, 
201. 

34 The old friendly relations between Stanmore and Selborne 
were re-established before the end of 1893. Selborne, Memorials 
1865-1895 2: 388-390, London, Macmillan, 1898. 

25 Operation for cataract in the right eye, May 24, 1894. 
Battiscombe, Mrs. Gladstone, 226. 
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cile me to views or measures the tendency of which 
appears to me most mischievous. In short, I find my- 
self, in the House of Lords, much in the position which 
I occupied as a Peelite when I left the House of Com- 
mons :—desirous to support the government, and on the 
whole prepared to do so, as against attacks of the 
opposition, but constantly repelled by its acting in 
contravention of principles which seem to me to underlie 
all true liberalism. 

The position is not a pleasant one—very much the 
reverse. The friends of the Government are very 
naturally irritated by what they rightly consider half 
hearted support ;—the Tories are indignant at liberalism 
in any shape.—Selborne has resumed his usual inter- 
course with me; but my nephew Abercorn, and his 
family, (to whom I am much attached), have ceased 
all communication with me since my vote for the Home 
Rule Bill.% 

However, I am digressing needlessly. My object was 
to say that I think both Liberals and Conservatives 
equally disposed to play with collectivism, and that, 
consequently, I cannot give an unreserved adhesion to 
either. But this I by no means foresaw; nor was | 
sensible of the position until I found myself again en- 
gaged in public life... . 





GLADSTONE TO STANMORE 
Dollis Hill, N. W. 
Jul 2. 94 


As I have now died out of political relations strictly 
so called with all the world, I did not like to answer 
your last letter without writing on the subject of it to 
Rosebery, our chief. He is usually regarded both reg- 
ular and rapid in his replies, but probably from some 
accident I have not yet heard from him. And as we 
are on the point of setting out in an hour for Pitlochrie 
N. B.** I am loathe to leave behind me the appearance 
of neglecting a letter which deals with matters im- 
portant to you and therefore interesting to me. 

I think that circumstances have given me a position 
of tolerable impartiality, at any rate of balance, for if 
political prejudice be one way I have in the other scale 
a friendship of 60 years, the sacred memory of your 
father and my knowledge that you have in you material 
capable of rendering much good service. These con- 
siderations for once open my mouth; and I look at the 
question for a moment, as well as I can, not from the 
point of view of the Government but of your own posi- 
tion, your dignity, & your future. I cannot help hoping 
and that earnestly that for a while, and that not a very 
short while, you will permit your young peerage to 
remain unmarked and unremarked, to follow the fallen- 
36 James Hamilton, second Duke of Abercorn (1838-1913), 
was the son of Lord Stanmore’s half-brother, James Hamilton, 
first Duke of Abercorn (1811-1885). Father and son were 
both bitter opponents of Irish home rule. 

87 Pitlochry, North Britain (i.e. Scotland), near Fasque, the 
Scottish home of the Gladstones. 
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tis senuta vitae. If I am told the Gov[ernmen]t were 
wrong in the things you excepted against, be it so, at 
least for argument’s sake! but pray bear in mind that 
in every quarrel only one can be right, but both may 
be wrong, and very commonly are so, and now I have 
done & you will forgive me: & bear in mind that though 
I write I cannot read what I write. . 


STANMORE TO GLADSTONE 
The Red House, Ascot, Berks. 
31. July 94. 


.. . | would be very pleased to follow the advice you 
give to abstain from taking any part in public life, but 
[ am afraid I could hardly reconcile it with my own 
notion of the duties which a right to a seat in the 
House of Lords involves, however “young” the peer- 
age by which that right is conferred. 


STANMORE TO GLADSTONE 
Private 
12, Sloane Gardens, S. W. 
July 5, 1895. 


.. . It is impossible, without deep emotion, to see you 
quit the House of Commons of which ever since I have 
known you—and that is more than fifty years—I have 
known you as a member, and of which you have so 
often and so long been the leader.** I cannot witness 
this final relinquishment of public life without writing 
a few lines to express my affectionate solicitude for 
the unclouded happiness of your remaining years, and 
my sense of the loss which England sustains in the 
disappearance of so great a figure from the stage of 
public life. 

George Lefevre *® tells me that when he saw you the 
other day you expressed to him an opinion that now 
that the Liberals were in opposition again I should 
again become a thorough Liberal. There is, I cannot 
but admit, a good deal of truth in the remark for I 
fear my disposition of mind is in all circumstances of 
an opposition cast and that a minority has great at- 
tractions for me.—But though I hope I shall always be 
a Liberal in the sense in which, a few years ago, both 
you and I equally understood the word, I am afraid 
I must forego the name if those only are entitled to it 
who are prepared to substitute collectivist tyranny for 
individual liberty; to divert to purely secular uses al- 
most the whole mass of property now employed for 
religious purposes; and to “annihilate” the House of 
Lords. 
|P. S.] Lord Selborne’s death has left me very lonely.*° 











88 On the eve of the forthcoming general election Gladstone 
on July 1 informed his constituents in the Scottish district of 
Midlothian of his withdrawal from public life. The Times, 
July 4, 1895. 

°° George John Shaw-Lefvre, Baron Eversley (1831-1928), 
brother-in-law of Lord Stanmore. 

*° Lord Selborne died May 4, 1895. 
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GLADSTONE TO STANMORE 


Hawarden Castle, Chester 
Jul 12. 95 


. I shall indeed be glad if the recent rather singular 
change of Ministry ** has the effect of producing politi- 
cal approximation between us. At the same time my 
great desire is to have done with political contention 
altogether: no man I suppose had such a surfeit of it: 
and it irks me that the Dissolution brings me a lot of 
letters, some few of which I cannot leave wholly un- 
answered. ... 


STANMORE TO GLADSTONE 
12, Sloane Gardens, S. W. 
18 July 95. 


... I trust the Armenian Question may not be lost 
sight of. Salisbury himself has not any love for the 
Turks, but there are many of his friends and followers 
who will do their best to hinder any effective inter- 
ference. 


STANMORE TO GLADSTONE 
12, Sloane Gardens, S. W. 
20 July 96. 


. . . What a horrible business the whole Armenian 
question is. The worst of it is that so few people seem 
to care about it, or even to care to know about it. I 
have in vain tried to get people to read Consul Fitz- 
maurices Report of how last Christmas was kept at 
Urfa, though I have told them that, for horror and 
interest, it surpasses the most sensational novel.** 


{On the question of Armenia the two old friends 
Saw eye to eye. 

Late in August, 1896, mobs in Constantinople and 
in other sections of the Turkish Empire held wild 
demonstrations against the Armenians. In orgies of 
massacres by the Turks thousands of Armenians per- 
ished. Gladstone nearing his eighty-seventh birthday 
was just as deeply aroused as he had been earlier in 
life by the cruel treatment of Neapolitan political prison- 
ers and by the slaughter of Bulgarians. At Liverpool, 
September 24, 1896, he pleaded for drastic British 
intervention to save the Armenians.** This speech had 
the unforeseen effect of causing Lord Rosebery to 
resign as leader of the Liberal Party. Rosebery be- 
lieved that Britain should not act alone, and in this 
judgment he was joined by Lord Salisbury, the prime 


41In June, 1895, the Liberal Rosebery government resigned, 
and Lord Salisbury became prime minister for the third time. 

42JIn 1895 and 1896 large-scale massacres of Christian Ar- 
menians in various parts of the Turkish Empire aroused wide- 
spread indignation and sympathy for this much persecuted 
people. 

43 Gerald H. Fitzmaurice (1865-1929) was acting British 
vice-consul at Van in Turkish Armenia. For his reports, 1893- 
1896, see P.P. 95: c.-8015, 1896. 

44 Magnus, Gladstone, 430; Morley, Gladstone 3: 521-522. 
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minister. So Gladstone’s plea went unheeded, and the 
Armenians were left to their cruel fate—national ex- 
tinction. 

Although Gladstone and Lord Stanmore shared a 
deep distrust of collectivism and a genuine interest in 
humanitarianism, the intimacy which characterized their 
relationship for more than forty years waned in the 
latter part of the eighteen-nineties. Their correspond- 
ence ceased. The love and reverence Gladstone gave 
to the ailing Aberdeen in Gordon’s father’s declining 
years Gordon failed to accord to Gladstone. 

However, this change in their relationship is of no 
historical importance. What matters is that at the high 


noon of the Victorian era the two correspondents 
wielded much power in Britain and the Empire. 


The 
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“colonialism’’ applied by Gordon in British dependencies 
had none of the sinister attributes which present-day 
critics attach to the system. Gordon’s chief aim was 
to promote the common welfare—as Gordon’s letters 
clearly show. Gladstone’s letters reveal facets of his 
complex personality not generally known—generosity, 
magnanimity, and warm sympathy. These were among 
the traits of character which helped win for him a place 
“among the mighty shadows that people the distant 
memories of man.” *® John Morley affirms that “No 
other statesman on our famous roll has touched the 
imagination of so wide a world’ *® as did William 
Ewart Gladstone. | 


45 Hammond, Gladstone and Irish Nation, 740. 
46 Morley, Gladstone 3: 531. 
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